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O  R, 
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As  were  thought  moft  proper 

To  Excite  the  CURIOSITY, 
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Form  the  Minds  of  Youth, 
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Dr.  PELLET,  . 

President  of  the 

College  of  Phyficians. 


SIR, 


S  the  Indilpofition  which  op- 
prefled  me,  when  I  firft  en- 


«C2 


gaged  in  this  Tranflation, 
was  happily  extinguilhed  by 
your  falutary  Aid  ;  I  think  my  felf  ob¬ 
liged,  in  Gratitude,  to  prelent  you  with 
fome  of  the  Firft-Fruits  of  that  Health 
to  which  you  rellored  me,  when  my 
Friends  were  apprehenhve  that  my  de- 

A  a  clining 


iv  Dedication» 

dining  State  would  loon  caufe  me  to 
be  numbered  among  the  Dead. 

How  engaging  a  Benefador  to  So¬ 
ciety  are  you  daily  render’d,  by  fuch 
Obligations  as  you  have  lately  con- 
ferr’d  on  me  !  and  how  ornamental 
is  Learning,  when  it  is  thus  devoted 
to  the  Welfare  of  Mankind  ! 

To  whom  can  the  Difplay  of  Na¬ 
ture  be  more  properly  infcribed,  than 
to  a  Gentleman  who  is  fo  eminently 
diftinguifhed  for  his  profound  Know¬ 
ledge  of  her  Operations,  and  his  fedu- 
lous  Attention  to  her  fineft  Sy Items  ; 
and  who  has  long  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  from  her  Treafures,  lo  ma¬ 
ny  beneficial  Reliefs  for  the  Children 
of  Men  ? 

As  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  li- 
berty,  Sir,  to  grace-  ijny  Tran  dation  of 
this  Volume  with  your  amiable  Name, 
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Dedi  cation. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  it  will  obtain 
a  candid  Reception  from  the  Pub- 
lick,  fhould  you  happen  to  think  it  no 
unplealing  Entertainment  in  your  va¬ 
cant  Hours. 

Your  Approbation  of  the  Original 
prefented  me  with  a  ftrong  Induce¬ 
ment  to  employ  my  beft  Endeavours 
to  render  my  Verfton  agreeable  to  an 
Englifi  Reader  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  French  Author  has  diffufed  fo 
much  Beauty  and  Inftrudtion  through 
his  Performance,  that  I  thought  it  juft  - 
ly  entitled  to  my  ftricteft  Attention,. 

But  I  ought,  Sir,  to  confider  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  your  Moments  to  the  Pub- 
lick  ;  and  flhall,  therefore,  clofe  this 
Addreis  to  you,  with  expreffing  my 
fervent  Wifh,  that  you  may  long  con¬ 
tinue  a  living  Ornament  to  the  Re- 
publick  of  Letters  ;  and  that  thofe  who 
are  indebted  to  you  for  the  ineftima- 

A  3  ble 


vi.  Dedication. 

ble  Bleffings  of  reviving  Health,  and 
Serenity  of  Mind,  may  proclaim  their 
Obligations  to  you,  with  the  fame 
grateful  Pleafure  that  glows  in  the 
Heart  of. 


SIR, 


and  moft  Obedient , 


Humble  Servant, 


Samuel  Humphreys. 


A  N 


EXPLANATION 

O  F  T  H  E 

FRONTISPIECE. 

*.  <'•  ' 

AS  Solomon ,  in  the  Frontifpiece  of  the  firft 
Volume,  whofe  Subjedl  is  natural  Hiftory, 
was  the  moll  proper  Example  that  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  authorife  that  Study  ;  fo  no  Reprefen- 
ration  can  be  better  adapted  to  this  Second  Volume, 
which  comprehends  all  the  Branches  of  Agriculture, 
than  the  Emperor  Probus  -,  to  whofe  Care  we  owe 
the  Burgundy  and  Champaign ,  the  Spanijh ,  and  Pokay 
Wines.  He  is  therefore  exhibited,  from  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Vopifcus^  as  amufing  himfelf,  after  his 
Victories,  in  caufing  his  Soldiers  to  plant  the  Vine, 
whofe  Fruit  we  Hill  enjoy.  And  in  order  to  enli¬ 
ven  the  Defign,  we  fuppofe  that  the  People  had 
immortalized  their  Gratitude,  by  eredling  to  the 
Honour  of  that  Prince,  a  Column  wound  about 
with  Vines,  and  crown’d  with  a  large  Shell,  fill’d 
with  Grapes,  with  the  following  Infcription  ;  where¬ 
in  they  celebrate  him,  in  the  manner  Horace  had 
celebrated  Bacchus ,  for  difpenfing  Felicity  in  con- 
jun&ion  with  the  Vine. 

Probo  Imper atorl „ 

Patri  Patrice , 

Lcetitice  Hatoru 


Vol.  IL  Dialogue  XIV.  Page  299. 

A.  B.  The  Bafe  of  the  Pedeftal,  and  other  Sup¬ 
porters. 

C.  The  Cheeks,  or  Side- Beams.  Thefe  are  the 
upright  Beams,  whofe  lower  Extremities  are  funk 
in  the  Earth,  where  they  are  ftrongly  riveted 
by  crofs  Beams  charged  with  Mafonry.  Thefe 
upright  Beams  are  traverfed  towards  the  Top  by 
two  ftrong  Beams,  the  lowermoft  of  which  is 
the  Nut,  or  the  Receptacle  of  the  Screw. 

D.  The  Screw  with  its  Wheeb 

E.  The  Bearer,  a  large  piece  of  Timber  on  which 
the  Wheel  refis,  in  order  to  fink  the  Beams 
crofiing  the  Planks  that  cover  the  Grapes,  F. 

G.  The  Maye,  or  Planks,  on  which  the  Pile  of  Grapes 

F.  are  difpofed,  in  order  to  be  fqueez’d.  Thefe 
Planks  are  cut  in  Notches,  to  receive  the  Liquor, 
and  to  convey  it  in  a  Slope  to  the  Velfel  appro¬ 
priated  to  receive  it.  The  Maye  is  fupported  by 
a  maflive  Work  of  Mafonry,  that  it  may  refill 
the  Effort  of  the  Preffure  ;  and  this  Mafonry  is 
detached  from  every  other  Work,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  Perfon  may  walk  round  it  in  order  to 
vifit  the  Foundations,  and  the  Extremities  of  the 
upright  Beams,  as  there  may  be  occafion,  and 
to  open  a  free  Accefs  of  Air  upon  all  the  Wood¬ 
work. 

H.  The  Wheel  which  ferves  for  forcing  down  the 
Screw  and  the  Bearer  upon  the  Grapes.  When 
the  Prefs  is  to  be  worked,  the  Grapes  are  laid 
upon  the  Maye,  in  a  fquare  Heap,  over  which 
three  Poles  are  extended  ;  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  Extremity,  in  order  to  form  a  Bafis 

for 
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(  ix  ) 

for  the  Planks  that  are  to  be  laid  upon  it  fide 
<  by  fide.  Upon  thefe  Planks,  three,  four,  or 
five  Beams  are  afterwards  extended,  proporti- 
onably  to  the  Dimenfions  of  the  Prefs.  On  this 
firft  Range  of  Beams,  is  placed  a  fécond  ;  and 
on  that,  a  third  -,  after  which,  a  Turning  Wheel 
winds  off  the  Cord  from  the  other  Wheel,  by 
which  means  the  Screw  and  the  Bearer  are  preffed 
down  upon  the  Beams. 

L  A  leathern  Pipe  for  the  Transfufion  of  the  Wine 
from  one  Piece  to  another.  It  terminates  in  two 
wooden  Tubes,  one  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Veffel  which  is  to  be  filled,  and 
the  other  to  the  large  Veffel  which  is  to  be 
emptied, 

K.  A  large  Bellows  to  agitate  the  Wine  when  it 
has  fettled  into  an  even  Surface  in  the  two 
Pieces. 

L.  The  fame  Bellows  in  Profile» 

M.  A  large  Fountain,  which  affords  a  quick  Flow» 

N.  A  Bung  or  Stopple,  to  clofe  the  Top  of  the 
Veffel  newly  filled,  that  the  external  Air  may 
prevent  the  Efflux  of  the  Wine  upon  the  with» 
drawing  of  the  wooden  Tube. 
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O  F  T  B  E 


SECOND  PART. 


S  we  were  défi rous  to  exercife  theMinds 
of  young  Perfons,  with  amufmg  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  engage,  theirAttention  to 
the  Wonders  of  Providence ,  by  'the 
Mediation  of  pleafing  Ideas  -,  we  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  the  firft  Volume  of  this  Work,  to 
prefent,  to  their  View,  the  Generality  of  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals,  with  which  that  Providence  has  replenifhed 
the  various  Fartsof  Nature,  for  the  Benefit  of  Man¬ 
kind.  We  then  proceeded  to  fome  Oblervations, 
on  the  Article  of  Plants,  that  open  to  us  another 
Source  of  Advantage  and  Delight:  But  we  limited 
our  Enquiries  to  the  general  Structure,  and  only 
Vol»  II,  B  offer’d 


1  The  PLAN  of 

offer’d  a  flight  Sketch  of  thofe  Gaffes  that  are  moff 
efteem’d  -,  as  not  thinking  it  proper,  at  that  time, 
to  be  more  extenfive  on  fo  vaft  a  Subject.  Leav¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  the  Learned,  the  Care  of  propa¬ 
gating  their  Science,  by  an  exaft  Arrangement  of 
its  feveral  Branches,  and  by  fuch  Difquifitions,  as 
comprehend  the  whole  Syftem  of  Nature  -,  we  ima¬ 
gined  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  our  young 
Readers,  whofe  Improvement  was  our  principal 
View,  not  to  perplex  them  with  abftrufe  Enqui¬ 
ries,  but  to  feiedl,  from  the  beft  Books  of  natural 
Hiftory,  fuch  Particulars  as  were  proper  to  excite 
their  Curiofity. 

In  conjunction  with  this  Method,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  fuccefsful,  we  intend  to  have  recourfe  to  ano- 
ther,  in  this  fécond  Part  ;  which  is  to  engage  our 
youthful  Readers,  by  the  Impreffions  of  Gratitude» 
This  Expedient  will  touch  them,  as  effectually  as  the 
firft  ;  and  it  has  this  additional  Advantage,  that  as 
it  equally  contributes  to  the  Improvement  of  Rea- 
fon,  fo  it  tends,  more  diredtly,  to  form  the  Heart, 
and  caufe  the  firit  Sentiments  of  Veftue  to  fpring 
tip  in  the  Soul. 

All  our  Readers  aire  naturally  defirous  of  Afflu¬ 
ence  and  Diftindtion,  Power  and  Happinefs.  This 
Work  will  unfold  to  their  View,  a  Profufion  of 
Riches  and  Liberalities,  that  cover  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth,  and  are  diffufed,thro’  its  Bowels,  for  their 
Service  ;  and  it  will  make  them  fenfible  of  the  no¬ 
ble  Sovereignty  they  exercife  over  thofe  Bleffings, 
in  conjunction  with  the  reft  of  Mankind.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  prefent  them  with  a  Survey  of  all  thefe  Be¬ 
nefits,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  deftroy  a  falfe  Idea 
we  generally  entertain  of  our  prelent  State,  while 
Ive  are  infenfible  of  the  Dignity  and  Advantages 
that  attend  it. 

We  are  apt  to  be  extremely  jealous  and  proud  of 
that  fcanty  Portion  of  Riches,  in  which  we  are  ca¬ 
pable 


the  SECOND  PART,  3 

pable  of  fecuring  the  foie  Property  ;  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  form  low  and  faint  Conceptions  of  thofe 
we  enjoy,  in  participation  with  the  reft  of  Mankind. 
We  imagine  we  poffefs  nothing,  but  what  we 
have  acquired  in  this  little  Corner  of  the  World,  to 
which  we  are  attached  \  and  confider  all  the  Re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Univerfe,  as  loft  to  us,  becaufe  we 
only  fhare  it  with  the  reft  of  human  Race.  But  it 
is  not  any  one  Tradt  of  Earth,  that  conftitutes  our 
Domain  ;  the  whole  Extent  of  Nature  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  our  Property.  We  receive  but  few  of 
our  neceffary  Accommodations, from  the  particular 
Spot  of  our  Inheritance  *,  fince  all  the  Earth  is  obe- 
dient  to  furnifh  us  with  our  Supplies.  We  may, 
confequently,be  reputed  the  Monarchs  of  this  Earth  ; 
and  Society,  in  (lead  of  divefting  us  of  our  Sove¬ 
reign  Power,  is  the  very  Circumftance  which  fe- 
cures  us  that  Enjoyment. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  Truth,  let  us 
retire,  a  while,  to  fome  unfrequented  Solitude,  and 
difcontinue  all  Commerce  with  Mankind  :  Let  us5 
there,  endeavour  to  poffefs  our  Patrimony,  by  our- 
felves,  and  exercife  our  Sway,  without  any  Compe¬ 
titor.  When  we  are  reduced  to  the  Labours  of  our 
own  Hands,  and  can  no  longer  have  recourfe  to  the 
Advice  and  Afliftance  of  others  j  in  a  word,  when 
we  ceafe  to  be  fupplied  with  Carriages  and  Imple¬ 
ments,  we  fhall  loon  be  deftitute  of  all  we  need. 
The  Earth  will  immediately  fhoot  up  Thorns  and 
Brambles  around  us,  and  offer  its  Profufion  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  to  other  Hands.  Rofes  will 
be  Hied  from  Heaven,  and  Harvefts  wave  o’er 
the  Glebe  for  others  :  For  thefe  will  the  Rivers  roll 
their  Streams,  and  the  Winds  difpenfe  their  Gales: 
The  Climes  will  vary  their  Productions,  and  all 
Nature  be  animated,  for  their  Accommodation. 
When  we  once  feclude  ourfelves  from  Society,  we 
lofe  the  Communication  of  all  thefe  Succours,  and 
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can  never  regain  them,  till  we  refume  our  Inter- 
courfe  with  Mankind, 

For  whom  are  Ports,  and  Marts,  and  publick 
Places  opened  ?  For  whofe  Benefit,  are  long  and 
fpacious  Roads  ft  ruck  out,  and  in  whofe  favour,  are 
the  oppofite  Banks  of  Rivers  united  by  Bridges  ? 
Whofe  Conveniency  is  confulted,  when  Barks  and 
Carriages  are  in  motion,  at  regularHours?  For  whofe 
Ufe,  do  large  Veffels  divide  the  Waves,  and  for 
what  People,  is  the  Produce  of  each  Climate  trans¬ 
mitted  to  all  Parts  ?  It  is  manifeft,  that  we  are  all  in- 
terefted  in  thefe  Particulars.  The  whole  Earth  is 
at  our  Service,  and  Community  is  fo  far  from  de¬ 
priving  us  of  our  Property,  in  thele  Enjoyments, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  enables  us  to  poffefs  them, 
and  lecures  us  in  the  Exercife  of  our  Prerogatives. 

As  an  Inhabitant,  therefore, of  the  Earth,  is  like- 
wife  its  Sovereign,  it  is  but  juft,  that  he  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  the  outward  and  inward  Parts  of  his 
Refidence:  He  ought  to  take  a  Progrefs  thro’  his 
Domain,  and  acquire  a  competent  Knowledge  of 
every  ObjeCt  that  is  fubordinate  to  his  Power  and 
Authority. 

In  order  to  take  a  View  of  all  our  Treafures, 
without  Fatigue  or  Confufion,  we  fhall  purfue  the 
eafy  and  agreeable  Order,  in  which  they  are  ranged 
by  Nature,  and  make  our  Vifits,  in  Succefiion,  to 
thofe  Places  where  they  have  been  difpofed.  We 
will  begin  then,  with  thofe  Productions  that  the 
Earth  affords  us,  in  our  own  Habita- 
Vol.  II.  tions,  namely,  the  Flowers  and  Verdure 
of  our  Gardens,  It  may  be  thought 
furprifing,  that  we  fhould  open  the  Scene,  with  Par¬ 
ticulars  that  are  generally  confider’d  as  meer  Amufe- 
ments  ;  but  then,  they  are  fuch  ObjeCts  as  Nature 
firft  prefents  to  our  View.  Our  Difpjays  of  her 
Works  are  not  attended  with  any  Arrangement  of 
our  own  ^  all  things  are  already  adjufted,  and  we  are 
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only  to  follow  the  eftablifbed  Order.  When  we 
have  furveyed  our  Failures  and  Groves,  the  next 
Profpeds  that  occur,  will  be  our  Kitchen  and  Fruit- 
Gardens.  But  to  prevent  our  being  embarraffed 
with  the  Variety  of  our  own  Riches, we  fhall  only  fe¬ 
lled  thole  that  are  excellent  and  neceffary.  We  fhall 
not  fearch  for  every  Plant,  a  Kitchen-Garden  may¬ 
be  capable  of  producing  ;  but  by  a  prudent  Re¬ 
trenchment  of  all  fuch  as  are  indifferent  and  fu- 
perfiuous,  we  fhall  caufe  it  to  diffufe  its  Gifts,  thro* 
all  the  Seafons,  without  any  Intermiffion.  When 
we  have  confidered  thefe,  we  fhall  vifitour  arable 
Lands,  and,  from  thence, proceed  to  our  Vineyards, 
with  an  Intention  to  examine  the  Productions  of 
thofe  two  important  Soils.  We  final  1  likewife  be 
attentive  to  the  particular  Induftry,  by  which  they 
are  manured,  fmce  we  are  as  much  inferefted  in 
this,  as  we  are  in  the  Produce  of  the  Land. 

The  Survey  of  our  Woods,  will  prefentus  with 
another  Train  of  Benefits-,  and  we  fhall  find  our 
Meadows  pregnant  with  new  Blefilngs.  The  Banks 
of  Rivers  will  diverfify  our  Riches,  and  we  fhall 
even  trace  them  on  the  dry  Summit  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains.  Nature  affords  more  in  one  Place,  and  lefs 
in  another  *,  but  fhe  difpenfes  her  Gifts  in  every  Part* 
and  the  wild  Heath,  itfelf,  is  not  exempted  from 
her  Liberality. 

When  we  have  entertained  our  View 
with  the  Number  of  falutary  Plants  that  Vo!,  in. 
cover  the  Earth  -,  we  (hall  proceed  to 
confider  the  Fountains  and  Rivers  that  lave  it  with 
their  Streams.  We  fhall  be  careful  to  purfue  the 
Flow  of  thofe  Waters,  that  are  commiffion’d  to 
glide  by  our  Habitations  *,  to  impart  Fertility  to 
our  Plains-,  to  flake  the  Third:  of  Animals-,  to 
give  Vegetation  and  Growth  to  Plants  ;  to  accom¬ 
modate  our  Tables,  with  Fifh  of  an  excellent  Juice, 
2nd  to  conned  the  different  Regions  ©f  the  World, 
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by  mutual  Transportations.  We  (hall,  afterwards, 
endeavour  to  difclofe  the  Sources,  from  whence  they 
derive  their  Progrefs  ;  and  when  we  penetrate  the 
Entrails  of  Mountains  and  Plains,  we  fhall  dif- 
cover  the  amazing  Scrudture  of  thofe  Refervoirs 
that  are  replenifhed  with  W aters  *,  we  fhall  obferve 
the  Function  of  thofe  Mountains  that  colledl  them, 
and  the  wife  Formation  of  the  Channels  that  di- 
ftribute  them  thro*  various  Lands  -,  and  fhall  be 
fenfible  of  the  Ufe  and  Productions  of  that  im- 
menfe  Baton,  into  which  they  flow.  We  fhall 
then  attempt  an  Efl'ay  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Air,  which  perpetually  raifes  them  from  their 
Level  -,  and  fhall  confider  that  aCtive  Force,  which 
impels  them  to  fuch  a  Height,  as  enables  them  to 
water  the  Mountains  themfelves,  and  difrufes  them, 
by  a  Diftillation,  that  is  always  new,  in  fuch  Quan¬ 
tities  as  fupply  the  Courfe  of  Rivers,  and  perpe- 
tuate  the  Verdure  of  the  Earth. 

When  we  have  examined  thofe  Objedfs  “that  are 
moft  ufeful,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  we 
final  i  vifit  its  Regions  within.  There,  as  in  a  va  ft 
Magazine,  we  fhall  find,  relerved  for  our  Ufe,  a 
Variety  of  oily  Juices,  and  treaiured  Salts,  that  are 
fertil  in  a  thoufand  Efiedts  ;  together  with  innu¬ 
merable  Veins  of  Earth,  whole  Ufes  are  multi¬ 
plied,  in  proportion,  to  their  Qualities.  We  will 
then  delcend  into  Quarries  and  Mines,  where  we 
final!  ftill  continue  to  obferve  the  Conformity  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Creator,  between  his  Gifts  and  our 
Necefilties.  We  fhall  firft  confider  Stones  and  Me¬ 
tals*  in  their  natural  Form,  after  which,  we  fhall 
enumerate  the  chief  Advantages  we  are  able  to 
derive  from  them, 

Thefe  are  the  Treafures  we  enjoy  :  But  our 
View  of  their  Variety,  would  be  entirely  frivolous, 
were  mere  Curiofity,  or  Oftentation,  our  only 
Motives.  That  View  ought  to  be  ennobled,  by  a 
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very  different  Purpofe.  All  thefe  Riches  were  not 
imparted  to  us,  without  Deflgn  ;  and  the  ieaft  we 
can  do,  when  we  receive  them,  is  to  acknowledge 
the  Intention  of  our  Benefadlor. 

Though  Language  be  the  chief  Medium,  by 
which  Mankind  converfe  with  each  other  ;  yet 
their  Thoughts  are  capable  of  Communication,  by 
a  Number  of  other  Signs;  and  no  Language  is  more 
intelligible,  than  that  which  flows  from  Prefents* 
When  delicious  Wines,  or  fhining  Silks,  are  trans¬ 
mitted,  to  us,  by  an  abfent  Friend,  we  are  fenfible 
of  his  meaning,  without  the  Aid  of  a  Letter,  or 
Mcffenger  ;  and  the  more  amiable  his  Prefent  ap¬ 
pears,  the  greater  is  our  Satisfaction,  at  the  honou¬ 
rable  Rank  he  allows  us  in  his  Heart.  We  like- 
wife  have,  each  of  us,  a  Friend,  who  is  equally 
propitious  and  powerful ,  and  that  Friend  is  the 
Author  of  Nature.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  be  ab¬ 
fent  from  us,  but  we  are  the  conftant  Objedls  of 
his  Care,fince  he  fheds  his  Gifts  around  us,  without 
Intermiflion.  He  b9  every  Moment, converflng  with 
us,  by  Liberalities  that  are  never  to  be  exhaufted. 
They  are  diffufed  over  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  for 
our  Sakes  :  for  if  .we  were  not  the  Inhabitants,  all 
thefe  Riches  would  be  without  Pofieffors,  and 
without  Admirers.  He  likewife  maintains,  with 
us,  a  confiant  Intercourfe  of  adlive  and  tender 
Friendfhip  ;  and  as  this  Language  is  equally  clear 
and  affedling,  we  might  juftly  be  taxed  with  Stupi¬ 
dity,  were  we  not  to  underfband,  and  anfwer  it* 
The  Letter  which  concludes  the  third  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  and  is  entitled  ;  The  Improvement , 

•  This  Letter  will  fufKciently  acquit  us  of  our  Promife,  to 
thofe  who  purchaied  the  firft  Edition  of  the  fir  ft  Volume,  to 
clear  up  Tome  Paflfages  that  needed  fuch  an  Explication.  The 
Plate  inièfted  at  Page  of  the  third  Volume,  contains  thofe 
Particulars,  that  will  give  a  fatisfa^tory  Idea  of  the  Procefs  of 
Vegetation, 
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we  ought  to  make  of  the  Difplay  of  Nature ,  rcpre- 
fents  the  End  and  Intention  of  all  thole  Prefents 
which  the  Deity  offers  to  Man.  We  have,  there, 
explain’d  the  fecret  Engagements  that  are  con¬ 
tracted  by  thofe  who  receive  them  *,  and,  if  I  may 
life  the  ExprelTion,  we  have  exhibited  the  firft 
Elements  of  the  Language,  in  which  God  conver- 
fes  with  us,  and  in  which  we  ought  toanfwer  Him. 

OurReaders, therefore,  muft  not  here  expeCt  thofe 
Sentiments,  that  may  be  called  the  Eloquence  of 
Piety,  and  the  Effufions  of  Gratitude.  We  are 
more  folichons  to  make  young  Perlons  fenfible  of 
the  Benefits  they  have  received,  than  to  teach  them 
how  to  render  their  Acknowledgments.  We  fhall 
gain  a  confiderable  Point,  if  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  thofe  tender  Regards  the  Deity  has 
difcovered  for  their  Welfare  *,  and  if  we  can  be  fo 
happy,  as  to  affeCt  them  with  the  firft  Motives  to 
a  juft  Return.  They  will  learn  the  reft  from  the 
Heart,  which  is  always  the  mod  noble  and  inftruc- 
tive  Mailer. 


The  N e-  Our  main  Intention  was  to  render 

cefiityof  the  Knowledge  of  the  Voice  and  Will 
knowing  the  of  God,  in  all  the  ObjeCts  that  are  dai- 
moft  com-  j  prcfented  t0  0lir  View,  habitual  to 
Youth  ;  arter  which,  we  had  nothing 
more  at  heart,  than  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
thofe  particulars,  that  are  moft  obvious  and  fami¬ 
liar  in  human  Life.  It  is  a  Happinefs  to  be  con- 
verfant  with  fuch  Mailers,  as  can  inftruCt  us  in  thofe 
SubjeCls  that  are  fublime,  as  well  as  intricate  and 
uncommon.  But  we  daily  complain  of  our  Un¬ 
acquaintance  with  thofe  that  are  moft  ufeful,  and 
even  the  Learned  may,  polfibiy,  have  the  greateft 
Reafon  to  reproach  themfelves  in  this  particular. 

5Tis  certainly  prudent,  to  prevent  young  Perfons 
from  being  confufed  in  their  Studies,  by  too  great 
a  Variety  of  ObjeCts.  When  their  Education,  in 
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the  Schools,  is  compleated,  they  refign  themfelves 
entirely,  either  to  fome  Science  of  their  own  Choice, 
or  to  the  Duties  of  the  State  of  Life  they  embrace  j 
and,  too  frequently,  to  their  Pleafures.  And  thus 
they  advance,  through  the  feveral  Stages  of  Life, 
without  knowing  the  Generality  of  thofe  Things 
that  contribute  to  its  Support.  Thefe  Things  are 
likewife  difperfed,  and  they  feldom  fearch  for  them, 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  found  ;  or  obferve  them, 
when  they  occur  to  their  View,  Such  a  Perfon, 
for  inftance,  who  knows  the  Elms  that  grow  in  his 
own  Avenues,  or  remembers  to  have  feen  the  Maple, 
and  the  Oak,  in  his  Woods,  will  have  no  Idea, 
either  of  the  Pine,  or  the  Chefnut-Tree.  Another, 
who  has  frequently  obferved  the  common  Trefoil, 
in  his  Meadows,  may  poffibly  be  a  Stranger  to  the 
Saint-Foin,  or  the  Snail-Trefoil.  A  third  has 
view’d  the  outfide  of  a  Ship,  but  is  ignorant  of 
the  Arrangement  of  its  interior  Parts.  This  Man, 
who  has  feen  the  Veffels  of  Havre- de-Grace ,  or 
Dieppe ,  has  no  Conception  how  the  Galleys  of  the 
A4  e  dit  err  an  e  an  are  built,  it  may  therefore  be  very 
iifeful  to  Readers,  to  have  the  greateff  Part  of 
thofe  Things  that  are  common,  and  the  Subject 
of  daily  Difcourie,  preferred  to  them  in  a  portable 
Volume,  and  rendred  vifible  by  the  Aid  of  the 
Engraver. 

9Tis  with  this  Intention,  that  we  have  caufed 
Plates  to  be  engraved,  from  feveral  Defigns, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  were  taken  from  Na¬ 
ture  -,  by  which  means,  we  have  reprefented  the 
moft  amiable  Flowers  that  are  cultivated  by  the 
Curious,  in  preference  to  others  -,  together  with 
the  various  Difpofitions  of  our  Parterres  and  Groves, 
and  the  moft  irregular  Plots  of  Ground.  We  have 
likewife  exhibited  the  different  Foliage  o£*Ever- 
Greens,  and  other  Trees  that  compofe  our  Palli- 
fades,  and  Alleys,  and  have  alfo  delineated  the 
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Leaves  of  thofe  Trees  that  are  ufed  by  Joiners* 
Carpenters,  and  fome  other  Workmen  ;  as  well  as 
thofe  that  accommodate  us  with  Fewel  ;  all  which 
-Ave  cut  down  in  our  Forelb.  To  thcfe,  we  have 
added  Draughts  of  thofe  PrefTes  that  furnifh  us  with 
the  Juices  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Olives  ;  and 
have  not  omitted  the  molt  ufeful  Herbs  in 
our  Meadows.  Thefe  Objects,  that  are  ail  fo 
common,  and  yet  but  little  known,  are  fucceeded 
by  thofe  that  relate  to  Rivers,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
interior  Parts  of  the  Earth.  We  firft  reprefent  the 
different  Strata,  that  are  extended  over  one  another, 
in  the  Heart  of  Mountains,  and  under  the  Surface 
of  Plains  ;  together  with  the  Courfe  this  Difpofition 
gives  to  the  Subterranean  Waters,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  flow  on  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth.  We  then 
introduce  the  Fillies  that  live  in  frtfh  Streams,  and 
thofe  that  retire,from  the  Sea, into  Rivers  :  The  prin¬ 
cipal  Fifheries  have,  likewife,  their  place  in  this  Col- 
îedtion.  When  we  have  aflembled  the  greateft  Cu- 
riofities  of  the  Sea,  fuch  as  Fifhes  that  differ  from 
the  common  Form,  the  fineft  Species  of  Shells  •>  the 
principal  Plants  that  grow  in  the  mighty  Waters, 
and  the  Fifhery  of  Coral  -,  We  proceed  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Navigation,  but  fancied  we  fhould  be 
defective  in  one  particular,  that  is  but  little  known, 
though  very  familiar  in  Converfation,  if  we  had 
neglebted  to  exhibit  the  exterior  Form,  and  the  in¬ 
ward  Arrangement  of  a  large  Ship,  as  likewife  a 
Galley,  and  the  fmallefi:  Vefifels  *,  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are.  launched. 

Jewels,  Stones,  and  Metals,  being  incapable  of 
deriving  any  Aid  from  the  Engraver  ;  as  any  one 
may  experience,  by  calling  an  eye  on  the  pompous, 
and  infignificant  Plates,  in  the  third  Volume  of  the 
Hiflory  of  the  Danube ,  by  the  Count  de  Marfilli  y 
we  omitted  a  Number  of  Singularities,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Entrails  of  the  Earth,  and  only  caufed 
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feveral  petrified  Bodies,  and  figur’d  Scones  to  be  en¬ 
graven  ;  becaufe,  as  they  intimate  the  Shapes  of  A- 
nimals,  or  Plants,  they  are  eafily  known,  and  like^ 
wife  create  feveral  curious  Enquiries. 

To  render  the  Knowledge  of  thde  Particulars, 
eafy  and  agreeable,  we  were  careful,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  to  have  recourle  to  thofe  Figures  that 
correfponded  with  the  natural  Dimenfions  of  the 
Things  they  reprdented,  and  are  always  more  pro¬ 
per  to  fix  an  Idea  of  the  Objeét,  than  any  written 
Defcriptions  that  can  be  invented.  Give  a  young 
Reader,  a  Relation  of  Leaves  that  are  cockled, 
flefhy,  oblong,  finuous,  or  laciniated  ;  thefe  learn¬ 
ed  Terms  will  confound  him,  and  change  his  A- 
mufement  into  a  laborious  Study.  But  if  you  (hew* 
him  the  Leaf  of  a  Plant,  he  immediately  compre¬ 
hends  the  Difference  between  a  common  Elm,  and  a 
Yoke  Elm  -,  a  Linden  Tree,  and  a  Birch  -,  and  will 
confequently  remember  them,  without  any  difficul¬ 
ty.  He  will  fay,  as  he  paffes  through  a  Wood,  or 
a  Meadow,  this  Plant  is  call’d  Saint-Foin,  and  that 
Tree  is  an  Afpin  -,  here  grows  an  Oak,  and  there 
a  Fir-Tree. 

All  thefe  Families  are  diftinguifh’d,  by  their  va¬ 
rious  Liveries.  Thofe  Perfons  who  make  them 
rhe  Subject  of  their  daily  Difquifitions,  think  it 
Efficient  to  mark  them  out,  by  the  Figure  of  their 
Leaves  and  Seeds,  We  may,  therefore,  be  fatis- 
fied  with  this  Method  of  Difcovery  -,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  we  were  induftrious  to  avoid  an  elaborate  Af- 
fortmenc  of  each  Plant,  in  that  certain  Clafs,  or 
particular  Genus  and  Species,  into  which  Monfieur 
‘Tournefort  has  rang’d  them.  Our  Readers  would 
have  been  Block'd,  at  thofe  Diffcributions  of  fimple 
and  compound  Flowers  *,  of  fteril  and  fertil  Sim¬ 
ples  -,  of  compound  Monopetales,  and  compound 
Polypetales  ;  of  Monopetales  that  are  either  regu¬ 
lar,  or  open’d  in  the  Form  of  Bells,  Tunnels,  or 
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Rofes,  &c.  Thefe  Divifions  and  Subdivisons,  with 
a  Variety  of  others,  may  be  necefiary  to  form  a 
Herbalift,  or  furnifh  a  Dictionary  for  a  Botanift  ; 
but  as  they  would  have  been  exceedingly  mifplac’d 
in  this  Work,  the  Cenfures  we  may  fuftain  by  o- 
mitting  them,  will  be  altogether  as  ill-difpofed. 

Moil  of  the  Articles  of  this  fécond  Volume,  and 
part  of  the  third,  have  a  Relation  to  the  practical 
Part,  more  than  to  meer  Curiofity  *,  I  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  commit  any  Miftakes,that  might  be  injurious 
to  my  Readers  *,  for  which  reafon,  I  had  recourfe 
to  Monfieur  Le  Normand ,  Director  of  the  Herb- 
Garden  of  Ver failles ,  and  to  Monfieur  Bernard  de 
Juffieu ,  LeCturer  of  the  Royal-Gardens  ;  and  I  re¬ 
ceived,  from  the  polite  Civilities,  and  profound 
Knowledge  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  all  the  Afliftance 
1  needed  on  that  Occafion.  They  were  fo  obliging, 
as  to  review  all  the  Converfations  on  Plants,  and 
enabled  me  to  give  them  their  proper  Appellations, 
This  Remark  was  necefîary,  for  two  Reafons  :  My 
Readers  will  find  their  Account  in  it  ;  and  I  have  an 
Opportunity  of  teftifying  my  fincere  Gratitude,  with 
Pleafure. 


APPROBATION. 

I  Have  ready  by  the  Order  of  the  Lord- Chancellor , 
the  Second  Part  of  Nature  Difplay’d,  and  am  per - 
fuaded ,  it  will  prove  as  agreeable ,  to  the  Publick ,  as 
thefirft .  Paris,  15  December  1734. 

Jofeph  Privât  de  Molieres. 
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The  Countess. 
The  Prior. 

The  Chevalier, 


Cheval.  HAVE  loll  nothing,  by  de¬ 

ferring  my  Return  to  the  Month 
of  May  y  inftead  of  December . 
All  the  Landskip  around  me, 
is  extremely  charming. 

Counters.  Thanks  to  the  returning  Spring,  and 
the  new  iiioom  of  Flowers, 

Cheval 
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Cheval.  Thole  that  border  the  Parterre,  form  a 
moft  delightful  Profped;  but  as  yet,  I  have  only 
beheld  them  from  the  Balcony. 

Countefs.  We  may  eafily  defcend,  and  take  a 
nearer  View:  But  I  mull  intreat  the  Prior  to  in¬ 
form  me,  why  the  firft  Appearance  of  a  Flower- 
Garden,  infpires  each  Beholder  with  a  fudden  Plea- 
fure  -,  and  whence  it  can  proceed,  that  without  any 
diftind  Thought,  we  are,  that  Moment,  fenfibleof 
a  Satisfadion,  we  experience  in  no  other  Place  ? 
The  Caufe,  in  my  Opinion,  is  to  be  deriv’d  from 
the  rich  Colours  that  ftrike  our  Sight  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  Defign,  that  Flowers  have  been  array’d 
with  fo  much  Splendour. 

Prior .  I  would  willingly  know  the  Chevalier’s 
Sentiments,  on  this  Subjed. 

Cbekjal.  I  freely  confefs  it  never  enter’d  into  my 
Thoughts,  to  feek  for  any  Defign  in  Flowers  ;  but 
if  I  may  judge  of  them,  by  the  Delight  they  af¬ 
ford  me,  they  were  certainly  created  to  pleafe  us. 

Countefs .  That  feems  to  be  a  flattering  Thought:' 
But  is  it  nothing  more  ?  And  muft  we  really  take 
it  for  an  Illufion  of  Self-Love  ? 

Prior .  I  am  far  from  entertaining  that  Opinion  : 
There  is  a  manifeft  Connedion  in  all  Nature  ;  and 
tho5  each  Objed  has  its  particular  End,  in  that  Sy- 
ffem,  or  may  happen  to  correfpond  with  fome  o- 
ther,  we  fee  that  all  of  them  have  an  ultimate  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Man.  They  are  united  in  him,  as  their 
proper  Centre  ;  he  is  the  End  of  all,  fince  he  alone 
has  a  Ufe  for  the  Whole.  For  him  the  Sun  rifes 
each  Morning,  and  for  his  Accommodation,  the 
Stars  glitter  in  the  Firmament:  And  if  the  moft 
diftant  Bodies  ferve  him,  with  fo  much  Regularity, 
he  has  the  more  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thofe 
which  are  plac’d  fo  near  him,  are  all  appointed  for 
his  Ufe. 


Countefs r 
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Countefs .  It  is  evident  that  the  Flowers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  formed  to  pleafe  him,  and  it  is  for  his 
fake,  that  they  have  receiv’d  their  amiable  Appea¬ 
rance.  No  Eyes,  but  his,  can  enjoy  their  Beauties, 
The  Animals  never  feem  to  be  affected  with  Plea- 
fure,  when  they  behold  them,  nor  do  they  ever  (lop, 
to  confider  them  with  Attention.  They  confound 
them,  with  the  common  Herbage  of  the  Field  *,  they 
trample  on  the  mod  beautiful  of  the  Tribe,  and 
are  perfectly  infenfible  of  this  Ornament  of  the 
Earth.  Whereas  Man,  amidd  a  Croud  of  Objects, 
and  Riches  that  furround  him,  didinguifhes  and 
purfues  the  Flowers,  with  a  peculiar  Complaifance. 

Prior. They  have  likewife  an  agreeable  Correfpon- 
dence  with  our  Eyes,  and  a  Set  of  powerful  Attrac¬ 
tions,  that  invite  us  to  approach  them.  Whenever 
we  gather  them,  they  prelent  us  with  new  Perfec¬ 
tions,  in  proportion  to  our  regarding  them  with  a 
nearer  Attention.  The  grearelt  Part  of  them,  not 
only  regale  our  View,  with  the  Beauty  and  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  Colours,  but  gently  delight  our 
Smell,  with  an  exquifite  Perfume  %  and  when  they 
have  gratified  our  Senfes,  with  an  innocent  Satisfac¬ 
tion  *,  the  Mind  dill  difclofes  Wonders  in  them,  that 
ravifh  its  Faculties. 

If  I  am  inclinable  to  trace  this  Flower, 
thro5  all  its  Progrefs,  from  its  Birth,  I  otFWrt 
perceive  it  always  appears  in  the  Place 
where  the  Seeds  are  to  be  unfolded  ;  and  wherever 
that  is  wanting,  thefe  are  not  to  be  expe&ed.  The 
Trees  that  grow  in  Foreds,  and  thole  that  bear 
Fruits  -,  the  different  kinds  of  Pulfe,  and  the 
Herbage  of  the  Field,  are  yearly  cover’d  with 
Flowers,  more  or  lefs  lively  in  their  Glow  ; 
in  order  to  produce  a  Fruit,  or  Seed,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  formed, unlefs  the  Flower,  itfelf,  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  blow,  or  has  not  been  diffidently  prefcrved. 
I  am  defirous  to  difcover  the  Relation,  between  a 

Flower 


Flower  and  a  Seed,  and  when  I  have  carefully  ftff- 
vey’d  the  Strudlure  of  any  Flower,  I  always  difco’* 
ver  one  or  more  Enclofures,  appointed  tor  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  the  Seed.  Around  that  Enclofure,  I 
oblerve  a  Set  of  Chives,  that  fuflain  feveral  Packets 
of  Powder,  which  they  fcatter  on  all  Parts.  The 
whole  is  encompafied  with  an  Empalement,  or  foft 
Robe, that  unfolds  and  clofes,with  a  kind  ot  Precau¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Air.  All 
thefe  Relations  have  a  Language  I  underftand,  and 
they  contribute  to  my  Inflrudlion  ;  till  at  lad,  I  am 
convinced  that  thefe  Parts,  which  are  difpos’d  with 
fo  much  Art  and  Regularity,  and  wither  around 
the  Enclofure,  when  the  Seed  is  formed,  are  in- 
Emmental  in  the  Generation  of  that  Seed.  I  like- 
wile  difcoverthe  original  Defign  of  Flowers.  The 
Deity,  by  difpenfing  the  Verdure  of  the  Earth,  to 
Mankind,  has  perpetuated  his  Gifts,  thro*  all  Ages, 
by  the  Commifiion  he  has  given  the  Flowers,  to 
renew  each  Plant  from  Year  to  Year,  by  infufing 
Fertility  into  the  Seed. 

Cheval.  This  is  a  Fundlion  truly  noble  ;  but  if 
they  are  found  to  impregnate  the  Seed,  can  we 
continue  to  fay,  they  were  created  for  cur  Plea- 
fure  ? 

Prior.  This  important  and  firft  Defign,  to  pro¬ 
cure  Immortality  to  Plants,  is  not  inconfiflent  with 
a  fécond,  which  is  to  delight  the  View 
tt/P  1ïcond  of  Man.  When  God  created  the  Flow- 
erse  0  ers,  he  thought  fit  to  blend  Utility  with 

Pleafure.  If  he  had  only  appointed 
them  to  furnifla  each  Plant  with  a  re-productive 
Seed,  he  would  not  have  grac’d  the  generality  of 
them,  with  Rich  amiable  Forms,  and  engaging  Co¬ 
lours  ;  but  they  would  have  refembled  Roots,  which 
being  only  calculated  to  impart  Nourifhment  to  the 
Plant,  in  a  Situation  of  Obfcurity,  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  Embellifhment.  Whereas  the  great 

Being,- 
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Being,  who  form’d  the  Flowers,  feems  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  pleafure  to  fhape  and  paint  the  greateft  part 
of  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  qualifies  them  to  re¬ 
gale  the  View  of  Man,  and  adorn  his  Habitation. 

Countefs.  We  have  no  occafion,  at  prefent,  to 
expatiate  on  that  furprizing  Structure  of  Flowers3 
which  produces  fuch  ufeful  Effects,  fince  v  ^ 
we  have  fufficiently  enlarged  upon  it  j)°aj  * 
formerly  :  Let  us  therefore  be  more 
particular, in  confidering  the  Pleafures  they  are  con> 
miffioned  to  procure  us. 

In  the  fir fb  place,  there  are  a  Number  of  Flow¬ 
ers  that  feem  only  form’d  to  prefent  Mankind  with 
a  Collection  of  Sweets  :  and  while  others  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  him  a  Fruit,  which  he  will  ufe  after  the 
Difappearance  of  the  Flower  ;  thofe  are  far  from 
being  indifferent,  tho’  he  is  not  confcious  they  have 
any  other  Merit  than  the  Pleafure  they  afford  him  » 
but  they  prefent  themfelves  to  him,  in  their  turns, 
with  fuch  an  engaging  Air,  as  makes  it  evident 
they  all  pay  their  Court  to  him  as  their  Lord. 

Prior.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  far  the 
Defign  to  delight  Man  with  the  Beauty  and  Pro- 
fufion  of  Flowers,  has  been  extended.  Their 
Multitude  is  a  real  Prodigy,  and  one 
would  imagine  they  had  been  com-  3/ie  r 

^  J  IN  urn  be  f  ot 

manded  to  ipring  beneath  every  Step  Fowers 
we  take.  Each  part  of  Nature  unfolds 
them  to  our  View,  in  their  Turns.  They  rear  rheir 
Heads  on  the  lofty  Tops  of  T rees,  and  are  diffufed 
thro’  the  Herbage  that  creeps  along  the  Earth  : 
They  embellifn  the  V allies,  and  the  Mountains  ; 
and  the  Meadows  are  enamelled  with  their  Colours. 
They  are  gather’d  from  the  Skirts  of  Woods,  and 
make  their  Appearance  even  in  Defarts:  The 
Earth  is  a  Garden  entirely  cover’d  with  their 
Bloom  ;  and  left  Man  fhould  be  deprived  of  this 
Vol.  IL  C  deli- 
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delicious  ProfpeCf,  when  he  retires  within  the  nar¬ 
row  Confines  of  his  Habitation,  they  feem  defirous 
to  render  this  more  amiable  to  him,  by  ranging 
themfelves  in  his  Parterre,  and  creating  him  more 
Pleafure  than  they  afford  him  in  any  other  Situa¬ 
tion  . 

Counters .  Would  not  one  be  apt  to  fay,  that,  at 
leaft,  the  moft  lovely  of  all  the  T  ribe,  are  feparated 
from  the  Commonalty  of  Flowers,  in  order  to 
form  a  fhining  Embaffy  -,  and  that  they  advance  to 
render  Homage  to  their  Lord,  and  are  deputed  to 
hail  him  King  of  Nature  ? 

Prior .  9Tis  an  infallible  T ruth,  that  the  Beauty  of 
Flowers  never  fails  to  infpire  us  with  Joy, 
The  Beauty  anc}  when  we  have  fufficiently  examined 
of  Flowers»  ^  fajrefi-5  we  are  fenfible  they  are  on¬ 
ly  proper  to  refrefh  the  Sight  ;  and  indeed,  the 
Profpeft  they  afford  is  fo  touching,  and  we  expe¬ 
rience  their  Power  to  be  fo  effectual,  that  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  thofe  Arts  which  are  ambitious  to  pleafe, 
feem  moft  fuccefsful  when  they  borrow  their  Af- 
fiftance.  Sculpture  imitates  them  in  its  fofteft 
Ornaments.  Architecture  beftows  the  Embellifh- 
ments  of  Leaves  and  Feftoons,  on  thofe  Columns 
and  Fronts  that  would  otherwife  be  too  naked. 
The  richeft  Embroideries  are  little  more  than  Foli¬ 
age  and  Flowers  ;  the  moft  magnificent  Silks,  are 
almoft  cover’d  with  thefe  charming  Forms,  and  are 
thought  beautiful,  in  proportion  as  they  refembie 
the  lively  Tinge  of  natural  Flowers. 

Thefe  have  always  been  the  Symbols,  or  Repre- 
fentations  of  Joy;  they  were  formerly  the  infepara- 
ble  Ornaments  of  Feafts,and  areftill  introduced  with 
Applaufe,  towards  the  clofeof  our  Entertainments, 
when  they  are  brought  in  with  the  Fruit,  to  enli¬ 
ven  the  Feftival  that  begins  to  languifh  :  And  they 
are  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  Scenes  of  Pleafure, 
that  they  are  always  confider’d  as  inconfiftent  with 

Mourn'  ; 
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Mourning.  Decency,  inform’d  by  Nature,  never 
admits  them  into  thofe  Places,  where  Tears  and 
Affliction  are  predominant. 

Countefs.  The  Feftivals  in  the  Country,  are  ne¬ 
ver  celebrated  without  Garlands*,  and  the  Enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  Polite  are  ufher’d  in  by  a  Flower. 
If  the  Winter  denies  them  that  Gratification,  they 
have  Recourfe  to  Art.  A  young  Bride,  in  all  the 
Magnificence  of  her  nuptial  Ai;ray,  would  imagine 
fhe  wanted  a  neceffary  part  of  her  Ornaments,  if 
fhe  di$  not  improve  them  with  a  Sprig  of  Flowers. 
A  Queen,  amicift  the  greateft  Solemnities,  tho’  fhe 
is  cover’d  with  the  Jewels  of  the  Crown,  has  an  In¬ 
clination  to  this  rural  Ornament  *,  fhe  is  not  fatis- 
fied  with  meer  Grandeur  and  Majefty,  but  is  defi- 
rous  of  a  (fuming  an  Air  of  Softnefs  and  Gaiety,  by 
the  Mediation  of  Flowers. 

Prior.  Religion  itfelf,  with  all  its  Simplicity 
and  AbftraCtion  ;  and  amidll  the  abhorrence  it  pro- 
fefies  to  theatrical  Pomp,  which  rather  tends  to  difli- 
pate  the  FletfVt,  than  to  inlpire  itwith  a  due  Reverence 
tor  facred  Myfteries,  and  a  Senfibility  of  human 
Wants,  permits  fome  of  its  Feftivals  to  be  celebra¬ 
ted  with  Boughs,  and  Chaplets  of  Flowers. 

Chevalier.  All  Perfons,  in  general,  are  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Productions  ;  and  ’tis 
a  Misfortune  we  fhould  ever  be  deprived  of  their 
View. 

Countefs.  It  is  certain,  that  what  has  been  laid  of 
a  different  kind  of  Beauty,  may  be  applied  to  each 
Flower  in  particular. 

'The  fair  eft  Forms  that  Nature  Jhowi , 

Suftain  the  Jharpeft  Doom  ; 

Her  Life  was  like  the  Morning  Rofe , 

That  withers  in  its  Bloom . 

C  2 
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Bat  as  the  generality  of  Flowers  are 
The  Succef-  employed  to  adorn  the  Dwellings  of 
fiono  Few-  jy^an^  at  leaft  for  a  certain  Time  ;  they 

never  make  their  Appearance  in  one  uni" 
ted  Body,  nor  at  the  fame  Period  of  Time.  They 
tender  him  their  Service  in  Succeflion  -,  they  agree 
to  beautify  the  different  Seafons  -,  they  fucceed  each 
other,  without  leaving  any  vacant  Spaces,  and  we 
feldom  complain  of  their  Abfence,  fince  they  dF 
vide  among  them,  the  four  Portions  of  the  Year. 

Prior a  The  Flowers,  by  this  Succeffion*  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  a  fplendid  Feaft,  wrought  into  Deco¬ 
rations  that  fucceed  each  other,  in  a  re- 
The  Variety  gular  Order.  The  flow’ry  Liverwort, 
of  Flowers  Cowllips,  Violets,  Hyancinths,  Auri- 

fonCâL  ^  culas,  Lillies  of  the  Valley,  Daffodils, 
and  Wind-Flowers,  prefent  us,  if  I 
may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  with  the  firft  Adi. 

Thefe  difappear,  for  the  moil  part,  and  refign 
their  Places  to  Imperial  Crowns,  Arabian  Beans, 
Flowende-Luces,  Jonquils,  the  Ranunculus,  and 
all  the  Flowers  that,  at  prefent,  crown  this  Par¬ 
terre.  The  diffant  Fruit-Trees  intermix  their  foft- 
efl  Colours  with  the  rifing  Verdure,  and  heighten 
the  Glow  of  the  Parterre. 

You  may,  at  the  fame  time,  fee  the  opening 
Bloom  of  the  Rofe-Bufh,  the  Lilly,  the  Julian, 
the  Gilliflower,  the  Gold-Locks,  the  Mithridate- 
Muftard,  the  Carnation  and  Poppy  :  Their  Stems 
and  Buds  are  fortified  by  infenfible  Growth  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  Preparations  for  the  Array  of  Sum- 
men 

Autumn  will  afterwards  unfold  the  Pyramidal, 
the  Balfamine,  the  Turnfole,  the  Tuberofe,  the 
Amaranth,  the  Indian- Pink,  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
with  a  Variety  of  other  Species.  The  Feftival 
will  be  continued  without  Interruption:  The  pre¬ 
dominant  Colours  are  always  affuming  an  Air  of 

Novelty, 
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Novelty*  and  prevent,  by  their  agreeable  Varia» 
lions,  the  Difguft  that  is  infeparable  from  Unifor¬ 
mity. 

The  Winter, attended  with  its  Train  of  Froffs  and 
lowering  Skies,  draws  her  fable  Curtain,  at  laff, 
over  the  Face  of  Nature,  and  intercepts  its  Features 
from  our  View  -,  but  while  it  difpofes  us  to  wifh  for 
the  Return  of  verdant  Scenes  and  Flowers,  it  affords 
fome  Repofe  to  the  Earth,  that  has  been  exhaufted 
by  fo  many  Productions. 

Count efs.  We  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  Beauty  of 
Flowers,  that  we  have  acquired  the  Art  of  fe cu¬ 
ring  their  Prefence,  in  fpite  of  the  Rigours  of  Win¬ 
ter.  We  preferve  the  fhatter?d  Remains  of  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  can  frequently  raife  a  Bloom  of  Spring- 
Flowers,  without  waiting  for  the  Return  of  the 
Zephyrs,  whole  Approaches  are  always  too  flow. 
The  Tuberofe,  the  Amaranth,  the  Stork-Bill,  and 
the  whole  Clafs  of  Flowers  that  ^re  well  regulated^ 
may  be  much  retarded  in  their  Appearance,  and  pre- 
ferved  till  the  Laurus-Tinus  flourifhes  in  our  Apart¬ 
ments,  that  exclude  the  injurious  Blafts  of  the  North. 
The  Wind-Flower  and  the  Violet,  aided  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  Heat  -,  and  the  Hyacinth  and  Daffodil  placed 
in  a  warm  Air,  and  daily  refrefhed  with  Water,  will 
adorn  our  Chimneys  in  the  moft  gloomy  Months. 
Thus  do  we  conneCt  the  Autumn  and  Spring,  and 
they  feem  to  affbciate  with  a  pleafing  Harmony. 

Prior.  The  Flowers  are  not  only  diverfified  from 
one  Seafon  to  another,  but  even  thofe  that  bloom 
together  in  the  fame  Period  of  Time,  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Variety  of  Forms,  that  demonftrate  the  endlefs 
Invention  of  their  Author,  together  with  his  Defign 
to  multiply  the  Ornaments  of  our  Habitations.  ’Tis 
impoflible  to  enumerate  the  different  Plans,  by 
which  all  the  Families  of  Flowers  have  been  form’d, 
without  repeating  any  perfeCt  Similitude  be¬ 
tween  them.  Every  Touch  is  truly  original,  and 

C  3  peculiar 
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peculiar  to  a  certain  Species.  They  vary  among 
themfelves,  in  the  Shape  of  the  Petals  *  ;  and  the 
Delicacy  of  the  Fringe  that  borders  them  ^  the 
difpofition  of  the  Chives  that  are  connected  with 
the  Heart  i  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Cup  that  unites  the 
feveral  Parts  ;  the  Formation  of  the  Stem  that  fuf- 
tains  them  ;  the  Turn  of  the  green  Foliage  that 
furrounds  them,  and  principally  in  the  Colours, 
with  which  they  are  tin&ured,  and  the  Airs  pecu¬ 
liar  to  their  Clafs.  Let  us  take  a  fhort  Survey  of 
îhe  Beauty  that  refaits  from  fo  many  fplendid 
Tints* 

I  am  not  certain  whether  Flowers  de¬ 
rive  more  Advantage  from  being  view¬ 
ed  in  conjun&ion  with  each  other,  or  from  a  fe- 
parate  Confideration  of  their  Beauties.  When  they 
are  united  in  a  Clufter,  they  form  an  Affortment 
that  diffufesan  engaging  Propritey  thro’  the  whole. 
Nothing  appears  indelicate,  ill-difpofed,or  too  much 
contrafted.  The  Concourfe  of  all  thefe  Colours 
produces  a  Harmony,  extremely  varied,  and  which 
entirely  fatisfies  the  Eye.  When  they  are  confider- 
ed  in  a  feparate  View,  each  Individual  difeovers  its 
Perfonal  Merit,  by  a  Symmetry  peculiar  to  its  Na¬ 
ture*  Let  us  gather  the  firft  that  accidentally  comes 
to  hand. 

It  is  one  of  the  laft  party-coloured  Anemonies, 
and  alone  prefents  me  with  all  the  Beauties  I  admire 
in  the  whole  Parterre.  I  here  obferve  a  Variety  of 
different  Colours,  which  grow  fainter  by  degrees, 
and  by  the  foftefl  Diminutions,  lofe  themfelves  in 
the  Luftre  of  the  adjoining  Tints.  The  Tulip,  on 
the  contrary,  limits  its  Colours  by  a  delicate  Stripe, 
which  is  elegantly  diftinguifhed  ;  and  by  contraf- 
ting  one  Colour  with  another,  heightens  the  radiant 
Complexion  of  both. 


*  The  Leaves  that  corepofe  the  Vafc  of  the  Flower. 


If 
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If  the  divine  Wifdom  feems  to  have 
had  a  Complacency,  in  the  diftribution  Flowers!”  ° 
of  thofe  Colours  that  array  the  Flowers  ; 
what  a  new  Charm  has  it  imparted  to  them  in  their 
particular  Airs  and  Forms  !  Take  a  general  View 
of  the  Flowers  that  fill  the  Divifions  of  this  Par¬ 
terre  -,  you  may  obferve  fome  of  them  rifing  with  a 
Mien  of  Dignity  and  Grandeur:  Others,  without 
the  leaft  Pomp  or  Oftentation,  attradl  the  Eye  by 
the  Regularity  of  their  Lineaments.  What  an  A- 
fpedl  of  Majelly,  is  vifible  in  this  Growth  of  Tu¬ 
lips  !  How  elegant  is  the  Symmetry  of  thofe  Pyra- 
mids,  in  which  the  Lillies  will  foon  appear  !  At 
the  foot  of  thefe  (lately  Flowers,  I  difcerna  Panfy, 
which  difclofes  nothing  remarkable:  One  would 
imagine  it  wanted  Refolution  to  make  its  Appea¬ 
rance.  It  promifes  but  little  at  a  diftance  ;  but 
the  Moment  we  approach  it,  we  find  ourfelves  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  refrefhing  Fragance,  and  a  Profu- 
fion  of  peculiar  Graces. 

Countefs.  You  have  given  ms  a  fenfible  Pleafure^ 
by  raifing  it  from  its  Obfcurity  :  ’Tis,  indeed,  my 
favourite  Flower,  becaufe  it  not  only  affords  us  its 
Prefence  in  all  Seafons,  and  Fcipplics  the  Abfence 
of  other  Flowers  that  have  difappeared  ;  but  is  like- 
wife  graced  with  a  Finenefs  of  Texture,  and  a 
Glow  of  Purple  that  nothing  can  imitate  ;  the  foff 
tell  Velvets,  when  compared  with  this  little  Flower^ 
appear  like  Canvas  to  the  Eye. 

Cheval.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Works  of  our 
Looms  have  neither  the  Delicacy,  nor  the  Lullre 
of  Flowers  -,  but  then  they  have  one  Advantage,  of 
which  thofe  are  deftitute.  They  may  be  changed, 
and  diverfified  by  new  Inventions  ;  whereas  Flow¬ 
ers  are  always  the  fame.  How  pleafing  are  the 
Charms  of  Variety  ! 

Countefs .  ’Tis  a  Pleafure  we  are  very  folicitous 
to  procure,  in  all  our  Works.  We  confulc  it,  in 

C  4  our 
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our  Habit  and  Furniture,  our  Mufick, 
^keUnifor-  Language,  and  Building.  All  our  In- 

Flowers.  vendons  are  in  a  confiant  Fluctuation, 
and  we  are  never  fixed  in  any  parti¬ 
cular.  One  Mode  is  banifhed  by  another,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  the  bell  of  our  Performances 
will  be  thought  agreeable,  either  for  the  Space  of 
a  hundred  Years,  or  at  the  diflance  of  a  hundred 
Leagues.  We  vary  the  fame  Things  into  a  thou- 
fand  Shapes,  but  after  we  have  reform’d  them, 
with  our  utmoft  Care,  we  find  ourfelves  as  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  as  little  advanced  in  our  Progrefs,  as  we 
were  the  firft  Day.  But  the  Cafe  is  very  different 
in  the  Equipage  of  Flowers:  The  Subfiance,  the  Co¬ 
lour,  the  Shape,  are  always  the  fame,  if  we  except 
a  few  Tin6lures,  whofe  Variations  are  very  incon- 
liderable,  and  always  pleafing.  We  are  never 
tempted  to  alter  them,  by  any  Additions,  or  Di¬ 
minutions:  We  ihould  be  deprived  of  all  their 
Beauty  by  that  proceeding,  and  their  Model  is  fo 
amiable  already,  that  we  are  perfuaded  it  needs  no 
Reformation.  The  Rofes  have  never  changed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  World,  and  they  have  con- 
ftantly  created  Pleafure  to  this  Moment. 

Prior .  Thefe  are  Beauties  which  without  any 
Preparations,  or  fedulous  Attention,  have  attain’d 
their  Perfection,  in  all  the  Simplicity  of  Structure, 
and  are  fixed  by  the  Standard  of  Truth. 

Count ef s .  This  may  be  the  very  Circumftance  that 
occafions  the  real  Difference  between  the  Beauty  fo 
infeparable  from  the  Works  of  Nature,  and  that 
which  is  fo  changeable  and  tranfient  in  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  Man. 

Prior.  We  mufl  not  be  furprifed,  if  Men  are  li¬ 
mited,  unfertil  and  fickle  in  their  Inventions.  They 

rouree  Procee^  uncertain  Steps,  when 

0f  Beauty!  tliey  would  trace  out  what  is  amiable. 

That  matter  which  they  fhape  into 
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innumerable  Forms,  in  order  to  accommodate 
themfelves  with  Houfes,  Furniture,  and  Habits,  is 
not  their  own  Work.  They  are  even  unacquainted 
with  its  conftituent  Parts  ;  it  often  fruftrates  their 
Labours  ;  and  is  frequently  deftroy’d,  or  rather 
difconcerted,  under  their  Hands.  They  endeavour 
to  re-adjuft  it  in  a  more  promifing  Form  ;  but 
when  they  have  accomplished  it,  to  the  belt  of  their 
Capacity,  it  is  attended  with  frefh  Inconveniencies, 
and  creates  them  new  Diiïàtisfadlions. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  is  vifible  in  the  Works 
of  God  ;  and  every  part  of  his  Creation  has  a  de¬ 
termin’d  and  perfevering  Beauty.  His  Will  regu¬ 
lates  all  that  is  amiable.  The  Object  which  he  has 
once  created,  never  varies,  and  is  always  pleafing. 
He  makes  it  evident  that  he  is  the  Mailer  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  that  he  renders  it  tractable  to  his  Laws. 
Th  is  Matter  which  conforms  to  his  Orders,  with  fo 
much  Pliancy  and  Obedience,  affumesall  thefhapes 
with  which  he  pleafes  to  imprefs  it,  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  productive  of  each  Effect  that  he  ordain’d. 
He  imprints  upon  it,  the  moll  apparent  and  oppo- 
fite  Characters,  according  to  his  Sovereign  Plea- 
fure.  Fie  molds  the  Face  of  a  Lion,  a  Tyger,  and 
a  Leopard,  into  an  Affemblage  of  dreadful  Fea¬ 
tures  and  Lineaments,  that  fill  the  moll  undaunted 
Llearts  with  Terror.  But  when  his  unerring  Hand 
fafhions  the  fame  Matter  into  Flowers,  to  delight 
our  View,  he  frames  them  in  a  different  manner. 
Fie  gives  them  a  foft  and  elegant  Form,  and  arrays 
them  with  the  moll  delicate  Attractions,  that  infpire 
us  with  Delight,  the  Moment  we  behold  them. 
He  confines  the  terrifying  Forms  of  Nature, 
to  Woods  and  Defarts,  remote  from  Man,  but 
fheds  a  profufion  of  Flowers  and  Verdure  over 
our  Fields,  our  Meadows,  our  Gardens,  and 
all  the  Profpect  around  us.  Man,  therefore,  be¬ 
holds 
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holds  himfelf  encompaffed  with  Objects  that  are 


only  offer’d  to  his  View,  with  an  Intention  to  fo~ 


lace  him  in  his  Labours,  by  prefenting  him  with 
Pleafures  in  every  Part,  that  amufe  him  with» 
©ut  corrupting  his  Mind. 

Countefs .  Flowers  are  not  only  intended  to  beau- 


more  exquifite,  diffufe  a  Fragrance  that 


perfumes  all  the  Air  around  us  i  and  it  fhould  feem 
as  if  they  were  follicitous  to  referve  their  Odours 
for  the  Evening  and  Morn,  when  walking  is  mofl 
agreeable,  and  their  Sweets  are  very  faint,  du¬ 
ring  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  when  we  vifit  them 
the  lead.  Have  the  Flowers  enter’d  into  any  mu¬ 
tual  Agreement  to  ferve  us  with  fo  much  Com» 
pi  ai  fa  nee  ? 

Prior .  The  Sap  is  perpetually  tranfpiring  thro’ 
the  Flowers,  in  proportion  to  the  Sun’s  Warmth. 
Thefe  fine  Spirits,  which  are  the  Elfence  and  aro¬ 
matic  Parts  of  the  Flowers,  are  eafily  difperfed 
through  an  Air  rarified  by  Heat,  and  affed  the 
Smell  but  faintly,  at  that  Time  :  But  their  Difii- 
pation  is  much  abated,  when  the  Air  is  condenfed 
by  the  Return  of  Night.  The  Adion  of  the  Sun, 
by  which  they  are  diffufed,  is  too  weak,  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening,  to  fcatter  them  to  any  con- 
fiderable  Diftance,  and  ’tis  then  that  the  Re-union 
of  thefe  Spirits  affeds  us  with  the  drongeft  Im- 
p  reliions. 


The  Atmo- 
fphere  of 
Flowers. 


The  Evaporation  of  thefe  minute 
Particles,  forms  an  Atmofphere  around 
the  Flower,  which  is  diffipated  or  con¬ 
denfed,  as  the  Adion  of  the  Air  or  Sun 


is  more  or  lefs  intenfe. 


Conn* 
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Count ef s .  The  Spirits  which  compofe  the  At~ 
tnoi'phere  of  Perfumes,  as  you  call  it, 
muft  be  extremely  fubcle  and  delicate,  ranes  Uo 
fince  the  Day-Light  alone,  is  diffident  to  difperfe 
them  thro’  the  Pores  of  fome  particular  Flowers* 

I  cultivate  one,  for  Indance,  call’d  the  Crane’s 
Bill,  with  a  Tuberofe  Root,  which  never  difpenfes 
the  lead  Odour,  while  the  Day  continues,  but  is 
exquifuely  fragrant  in  the  Night» 

Prior.  This  is  a  Demonstration,  that  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  Flowers  are  diffipated,  in  proportion  to  the 
Sun’s  Adtion  upon  them.  But  with  your  permit- 
fion,  Chevalier,  we  will  not  confine  ourfelves  to 
this  particular.  In  the  Study  of  natural  Things, 
true  Philofophy  is  never  limited  to  the  Contem¬ 
plation  of  their  Mechanifm,  but  extends  its  Curi- 
ofity  to  the  Benefits  they  produce.  We  are  eafily 
fenfible  of  the  Intercourfe  that  appears  between  the 
Flowers,  the  Air,  and  the  Sun-Beams  ;  and  can 
we  poflibiy  be  unacquainted  with  that  Goodnefs 
which  is  fo  attentive  to  make  this  Correfpondence 
advantageous  to  Man  ?  He  is  treated  like  a  Sove¬ 
reign  in  each  Particular.  Providence  has  not  only 
enamel’d  his  Way  with  Flowers,  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  View,  but  has  taken  care  to  embalm 
and  purify  the  Air  he  breathes,  by  fhedding  the 
nobled  Perfumes  in  his  Paliage.  One  would  even 
imagine  that  the  Flowers  acquitted  themfclves  of 
this  Duty,  with  a  confcious  Punctuality,  fince  they 
referve  their  mod  fenfible  and  pîeafing  Exhalations 
forthofe  Moments  of  the  Evening,  when  they  be¬ 
hold  Man  reforting  to  their  Beauties,  for  his  Recre¬ 
ation  after  his  Labours. 

Count efs.  Their  Services  are  not  limited  to  the 
Sight  and  Smell,  and  other  Senfes  may  Ocher  Quali- 
derive  Advantage  from  V  eir  Minidra-  ties  of  Fiow- 
tion.  They  fupply  us  with  Fades,  to  €f5* 
enrich  our  Dcfferts  j  and  prefent  us  with  Pow¬ 
ders, 
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ders,  to  perfume  our  Wardrobes  5  they  afford 
us  delicate  Syrups,  and  even  Remedies  to  relieve 
us  when  we  are  indifpofed.  Violets,  Jonquils, 
and  Peach-Bloffoms  ;  Rofes,  Jeffamines,  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  efpecially  Orange-Flowers,  accommo» 
date  us  with  Conferves,  and  a  Variety  of  Confec- 
tions  ;  together  with  Effences,  and  diftilled  Waters, 
that  continue  to  us  the  Enjoyment  of  the  Odours, 
and  other  ufeful  Qualities  of  Flowers,  when  they 
have  long  ceafed  to  be  in  Seafon. 

Chevalier.  Ï  have  always  been  fond  of  Flowers, 
but  my  Idea  of  their  Merit  was  too  mean  and  im¬ 
perfect*,  I  confider’d  them  as  little  Productions  that 
were  accidentally  fcatter’d  o’er  the  Earth.  But  I 
am  now  fenfible  they  make  their  Appearance  to 
pleafe  me,  and  I  regard  them  with  Admiration  and 
Gratitude. 

Countefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  that 
Thought  *,  what  Advantage  could  we  derive  from 
the  Senfe  of  Sight,  were  it  not  accompanied  with 
proper  Sentiments? 

Prior.  The  Flowers,  my  dear  Chevalier,  which 
tender  us  fuch  pleafing  Services,  difclofe  a  Function 
ftill  more  noble  and  beneficial,  by  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  Plants,  and  embdlifhing  the  Face  of 
Nature. 

Chevalier ,  What  can  they  pofiibly  do  more  ? 

Prior.  They  furnifli  us  with  InftruCtion,  and 
conduct  us,  by  gentle  Steps,  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  firft  Being,  who  has  condefcended  to  fhape  and 
paint  them  with  fo  much  Delicacy,  and  to  grace 
them  with  fuch  a  Variety  of  Beauties.  Flow  ami¬ 
able  muft  he  then  be,  who  is  the  Source  of  fo  many 
Charms  in  fuch  an  Infinity  of  Objects,  to  whom 
he  conftantly  imparts  the  fame  Luftre  they  dif- 
clofed,  when  they  firft  appeared  on  the  Earth  !  And 
if  he  has  been  pleafed  to  beftow  fo  magnificent  an 

Array 
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Array,  on  Creatures  of  fuch  a  tranfient  Duration, 
and,  who  to-morrow,  will  be  wither’d  and  trodden 
under  Foot,  like  the  Herbage  of  the  Field  :  What 
will  he  not  do  for  us,  who  are  the  Objedts  of  his 
Complacency  ?  What  Riches  will  he  not  fhower 
upon  us  with  Profufion,  when  he  fhall  fill  the  De- 
fires  which  he  himfelf  has  created  within  us,  and 
when  his  Omnipotence  fhall  be  employed  to  em- 
bsllifh  the  Souls  of  Men  ? 


T  H  E 
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PARTERRE. 

,  O  R, 

FLOWER-PLOT 


Dialogue  IL 


The  Count. 

The  Cheval  ier. 


Chevalier .  WÊÊWÊÊËÊk  ^  *  Should  have  an  Incli¬ 
nation  to  be  a  Florid:,  will 
your  Lordfhip  conde- 
fcend  to  be  my  Inftruc- 
tor  ? 

Count .  You  are  to  fee 
out  for  Italy,  next  Year,  and  to  what  purpofe., 
then,  fhould  I  amufe  you  with  a  Converfation 
on  Flowers,  when  you  are  preparing  to  reap  a 
Harveftof  Laurels  ? 


Chevalier, 
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Chevalier.  But  this  Harveft  is  not  perpetual,  and 
!  can  judg-,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  Example,  that  the 
Shade  of  Laurels  and  Flowers  may  be  properly 
intermixed.  We  have  a  number  of  vacant  Hours 
in  the  Country,  and  no  Attention  can  employ  them 
better  than  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers. 

Count.  Your  Opinion  is  perfectly  juft,  my  dear 
Chevalier,  and  I  (hall  efteem  it  a  Pleafure  to  pre~ 
fent  you  with  your  firft  Rudiments  on  this  Subjed, 

The  Culture  of  Flowers  is  an  Ex-  The 
ercife  that  can  never  be  too  much  com-  tagcs  ari^ 
mended,  when  it  is  ufed  as  a  Recreation,  from  theCui- 
afcer  any  Employments  that  are  more  tureofFiow- 
neceftary.  It  furnifhes  our  Houfes  with  ers“ 
delightful  Ornaments,  andfupplies  us  with  Accom¬ 
modations  that  we  may  fhare  with  others,  without 
any  Detriment.  And  as  the  Tafte  for  Flowers,  and 
the  Pleafure  of  dilclofing  them  to  the  View  of 
others,  are  aim  oft  infeparable,  we  may  confidcr 
their  Cultivation  as  an  agreeable  Band  of  Society» 
But  they  are  equally  charming  in  Solitude,  and 
fupply  the  Abfence  of  Company,  to  thofe  who 
are  alone. 

Chevalier.  My  Amufement  is  highly  dignified 
by  thefe  Particulars  ;  but  left  your  Lordfhip’s  In- 
ftrudioris  fhould  efcape  my  Memory,  I  intend  to 
commit  them  all  to  Writing. 

Count.  That  will  be  a  very  proper  Proceeding. 
However,  I  fhall  not  enter  upon  any  little  Parti¬ 
culars,  but  think  it  fuffident  to  acquaint  you  with 
fome  of  the  firft  Principles  ;  the  reft  will  grow  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you  by  Pradice,  in  which  every  one  is 
govern’d  by  his  own  Experience.  Let  us  begin 
then,  with  preparing  the  Plot  for  our  Flowers. 

As  amiable  as  they  are  in  them  {elves,  p 
we  heighten  their  Agreeablenels  in  the  artcrres' 
manner  we  improve  Diamonds.  When  we  intend 
to  make  thefe  appear  in  their  beft  Perfedion,  we 

join 
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îoin  the  Advantage  of  a  fine  Situation  to  their  na¬ 
tural  Beauties,  and  caufe  them  to  be  elegantly  fee. 
Flowers  never  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in 
the  Borders  and  Compartments  of  a  regular  Par¬ 
terre.  But  inftead  of  explaining  to  you,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Parterre,  I  fiiall  only  acquaint  you-,  that 
the  Border  is  a  long  Bed  of  Earth  which  is  carried 
round  the  Parterre,  and  in  which  you  fee  fuch  a 
Variety  of  Flowers.  The  Compartments  are  lit¬ 
tle  Plantations,  or  Inclofures  of  Box,  form’d  into 
different  Figures,  of  which  fome  Parterres  are 
com  po  fed. 

When  the  Plot  of  Ground,  which  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  Flowers,  happens  to  be  very  fmall  -,  in¬ 
stead  of  encompaifing  the  Partitions  which  divide 
it,  with  a  Verge  of  Box,  or  Turf,  which  would 
take  up  too  much  room,  we  content  ourfelves 
with  a  plain  Border  of  Wood,  painted  green.  The 
Propriety  of  this  Expedient  is  always  the  fame,  and 
we  are  difeharged,  for  twenty  Years,  from  all  Cares 
and  Expences  of  Reparation. 

If  we  happen  topoffefs  a  fpaciousTrad  of  Ground, 
we  chufe  that  Part  which  is  neareft  to  the  Body  of 
the  Houfe,  and  trace  out  a  Parterre,  either  in 
Embroidery,  or  plain  Turf  This  Parterre  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  the  Eye,  and  may  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  prefent  a  beautiful  View  to  the  Apart¬ 
ment,  with  Borders,  embellifhed  with  common 
Flowers,  provided  the  Intermixture  be  properly 
blended  *,  and  the  Regularity  of  its  Figure  will 
fuffice  as  an  Ornament  to  the  whole  Place,  when 
the  Seafon  for  Flowers  is  paft. 

Chevalier.  I  have  known  fome  Gentlemen  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafed  with  their  Parterres,  that  re- 
prefent  their  Arms,  with  their  Supporters,  in 
Box. 


Count 0 


/ 
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Count.  All  crouded  Defigns,  and  Figures,  that 
are  too  much  compounded,  have  been  A  „ 
long  dilcontmued,  m  Parterres  j  1er  Embroidery, 
they  are  lo  many  Labyrinths*,  in  which 
the  Eye  of  the  Spectator,  is  loft.  We  grew  fen» 
fible,  by  degrees,  that  all  real  Beauty  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  Confufion  ;  and  we  think,  the  Gcthick 
Tafte,  is  excluded  from  Parterres,  as  well  as  other 
Works,  by  a  Moderation,  in  the  Ufe  of  Orna¬ 
ments. 

The  Extent  of  Ground,  intended  to  be  laid  out 
in  a  Parterre,  may  be  divided  into  feveral  long 
Squares,  or  into  various  triangular  Pieces,  corre- 
fponding  with  each  ocher.  Some  Lines  of  Box, 
ulually  accompanied  with  a  Scroll  of  Turf,  com- 
pofe  a  Fiourifh,  a  Palm- Branch,  or  fome  other 
iimple  Bough,  that  appears  eafy  to  the  Eye,  and 
(hoots,  from  one  end  of  the  Square,  to  the  other. 
If  the  Plot  be  very  large,  a  Work  of  Turf  may 
be  drawn  round  the  whole  Embroidery,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  it  by  a  Track,  with  a  Border  to  edge 
the  Square.  This  neat  Figure,  which  is  eafily  taken 
in  at  one  View,  and  may  be  improved  with  a 
Covering  of  Sand,  of  an  amiable  Colour,  needs 
no  Addition,  but  the  Flowers  in  the  Border  j  and 
thefe  few  Objects  will  fufhciently  enrich  a  very 
large  Plot.  You  may  obferve  all  thefe  Particulars, 
in  the  Parterre  before  you. 

Chevalier.  That  which  has  been  lately  finifhed,. 
under  the  Window  of  your  Lordfhip’s  Clofct,  is 
entirely  different,  in  its  form,  and  without  any 
Embroidery. 

Count.  As  noble  and  entertaining,  as  the  Simpli¬ 
city  of  the  fir  ft  Method  may  appear, 
there  are  feveral  Perfons  of  an  excellent  A  Parterre  of 
Talk,  and  the  Enghjh  Nation,  in  par-  Ul 
ticular,  who  give  the  preference  to  a  Parterre  of 
Turf-,  which,  is  often  entirely  plain,  and  without 
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any  Figure,  but  the  long  Square,  with  a  Bafon  m 
the  Centre.  The  Space,  comprehended  by  thefe 
Squares,  is  no  more  than  a  Growth  of  green  Mofs, 
feparated  from  the  Border,  by  a  Path,  covered 
with  Sand,  or  the  Powder  of  burnt  Bricks  :  And  in 
order  to  adorn  the  middle  of  the  Border,  indead 
of  Flowers,  which  are  ufually  planted  there,  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  draw  a  Line  of  Turf, 
feparated  from  the  two  Borders  of  Box,  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  Path  of  Sand. 

Chevalier .  This  long  Line  of  Turf,  carried  on 
through  the  whole  Extent  of  the  Border,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  proper,  but  it  certainly  mud  appear  very 
naked. 

Count .  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  that  difagreeable 
EffedL  in  this  manner.  Along  the  Line  of  Turf, 
and  at  regular  Intervals  of  Didance,  ’tiscuftomary 
to  raife  lèverai  little  Pyramids  of  Ivy,  between 
which,  and  upon  Pededals  of  Stone,  or  Earth, 
caftd  with  Green,  a  Number  of  large  Vafes  are 
placed,  to  receive  in  Panniers  of  Oder,  feveral  fins 
Cluders  of  Dame’s- Violets,  Stock* Gilliflowers, 
Carnations,  Crane’s-Bills,  Spanifh-Jeffamines,  and 
other  Flowers,  that  vary  according  to  the  Seafon. 

Chevalier.  I  entirely  declare  for  the  Er.glijh 
Tade,  and  think  this  Arrangement,  at  once  fimple 
and  magnificent. 

Count .  The  Beauties  of  this  Cad  are  always  more 
durable,  becaufe  they  approach  the  neared  to  the 
Method  and  Tade  of  Nature.  This  Parterre  has 
likewife  another  advantage  :  For  as  it  requires  bue 
little  tending,  it  is  confequently  the  better  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  Country,  where  we  have  not  always 
a  Gardener,  who  has  much  Leifure  to  employ  in 
the  Culture  of  Flowers.  We  find  it  very  agreeable 
too,  in  Town;  for  the’  this  Parterre  has  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Ornaments,  yet  it  frees  us  from  the  Necef- 
ficy  of  renewing  them  perpetually,  and  is  not  fubje<d 
to  many  little  Inelegancies,  that  are  almod  infepa- 
rable  from  Borders  of  Flowers.  Che - 
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Chevalier.  I  think  I  have  feen  Parterres  ora  third 
Species  ;  I  mean  fuch  as  are  ornamented  with  Flou* 
riflies,  or  Shell-Work,  with  an  Intermixture  of 
Turf. 

Count.  In  order  to  accommodate  every  Tafte, 
and  thofe  Perfons  in  particular,  who  Mixtpar. 
fancy,  that  neither  Beauty,  nor  Defign,  terres, or  Par» 
Can  fubfift  without  Embroidery  ;  a  third  terres  in 
Parterre  has  been  invented,  which  is  a  ComPar^ 
Mixture  of  the  two  former,  and  compre-  mcnts* 
hefidsfome  Strokes  of  Embroidery,  with  a  Surface 
of  Turf,  fhaped  into  a  Trefoil,  a  Flourilh,  a  Shell, 
or  fome  other  Ornamenr,  they  imagine  moft  agree¬ 
able.  Turf  itfelf,  is  not  always  the  Furniture  of 
this  Plot  :  for  it  may  be  filled  with  Daifies,  China- 
Pinks,  and  Snow-Drops,  which  make  a  pleafing 
Appearance,  in  their  Seafon  of  Bloom,  by  the  Ena¬ 
mel  of  their  Flowers,  and  through  the  reft  of  the 
Year,  by  their  Verdure*  But  the  Embroideries,  and 
Compartments,  muft  be  executed  with  great  Deli¬ 
cacy,  and  conftantly  repaired  by  new  Culture. 

Chevalier .  I  give  the  preference  to  the  Parterre, 
of  the  fécond  Species. 

Count.  We  find  it  the  moft  agreeable  of  any. 

If  you  have  a  large  Quantity  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  are  curious  to  render  their  E-  ^  Pa™frrf m 

,  fit  •  i  Lut- Work. 

namel  more  lively,  by  ranging  them  near 
one  another,  your  Parterre  may  be  then  form’d  in 
Serions,  or  Cut-Work,  and  you  may  divide  your 
Plot  into  feveral  fquare,  or  triangular  Quarters, 
round  a  Statue,  a  Bafon,  or  fome  other  common 
Centre.  You  may  likewife  diftribute,  into  each 
Compartment,  an  equal  number  ofSedtions,  or  In- 
clofures,  form’d  with  Box,  fome  fquare,  and  others 
round;  a  third  fort,  oval,  and  a  fourth  Hoping; 
in  luch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  may  pre- 
fent  a  juft  and  regular  Appearance  tô  the  Eye,. 
They  are  all  feparated.  by  little  Paths,  equal  oa 
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every  Side  ;  and  this  Difpofition  not  only  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  Regularity  of  the  Defign,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  facilitates  the  Accel?  c  the  Florift,  to 
the  Beauties  he  poflefTes. 

Chevalier*  What  are  your  Lordfhip’s  Sentiments 
of  all  thefe  various  Windings?  I  am  inclin’d  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  not  agreeable  to  your  Tafte. 

Count .  Inftead  of  acquainting  you  with  mine, 
which  never  prefcribes  Rules  to  others,  I  fhall  only 
declare  to  you,  that  thofe  who  are  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  a  juft  Tafte,  never  amufe  them- 
(elves  with  forming  thefe  little  Figures  -,  and  it 
you  will  let  this  Point  be  decided  by  their  Opinion, 
a  Garden  divided  with  Uniformity,  into  feveral  long. 
Squares,  border’d  with  painted  Wood,  prefents  the 
moft  amiable  and  regular  Appearance  to  the  View. 

Chevalier.  I  (hould  be  glad  to  be  inform’d,  why 
the  Beds  of  Earth,  in  which  the  Flowers  are  planted, 
are  raifed  higher  than  the  Walks. 

Count.  II  the  Flowers  be  either  difpofed  along 
the  Borders  that  edge  the  Embroidery,  or  planted 
either  in  Compartments,  or  Cut-Work  ;  or  if  it  be 
thought  fufficient  to  place  them  under  the  Windows, 
in  long  and  feparate  Beds,  and  without  forming  them 
into  a  Species  of  Parterre  ;  the  Earth  (hould  always 
be  raifed  towards  the  middle,  and  carried  down  irp 
a  doubleSlope.  This  Difpofition  gives  a  Flow  to 
the  Water,  which  would  otherwife  rot  the  Stems 
of  the  Plants,  by  continuing  too  long  on  a  level  Sur¬ 
face.  This  Eminence  likewife  difengages  all  the 
Flowers,  and  enables  them  to  rife  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  like  the  Ranks  of  an  Amphitheatre. 

Chevalier.  The  Prior  has  ftill  another  Method  ; 

.  r  for  befides  the  Flowers  of  his  Parterre, 

Flowers.  he  has  a  number  which  he  difpofes  a- 
partj  on  feveral  Stages,  where  they  are 
more  vifible. 

Count . 
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Count .  Thofe  who  are  curious,  and  efpeciaîly 
the  profefted  Florifts,  have  recourfe  to  this  Expe¬ 
dient,  which  gives  them  a  more  commodious  View 
of  their  Plantation,  and  enables  them  to  cultivate 
fome  favourite  Flowers,  with  the  greater  Freedom, 
This  Difpofition  is  called  a  Theatre  of  Flowers, 
and  conflits  of Teveral  Ranks,  or  Steps  of  Wood, 
afcending  one  behind  another,  by  which  means,  the 
Eye,  as  well  as  the  Hand,  may  be  extended  to  all 
Parts,  without  any  Impediment.  This  particular 
Structure  is  ufually  referved  for  Auriculas,  and  Car» 
nations  ;  and  as  thefe  Flowers  require  more  Shel¬ 
ter  from  a  hot  Sun-fhine,  and  Rains,  than  others  ; 
the  Theatre  is  always  accompanied  with  a  little 
Roof  of  Wood,  or  waxed  Cloth,  and  is  likewife 
placed  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Wall,  to  give  the 
Air  a  free  Circulation  around  it  :  And  in  order  to 
exclude  Earwigs,  Snails,  and  other  Vermin  ;  the 
Feet  of  the  Stage,  that  fupports  the  Theatre,  are 
placed  in  leaden  Vafes,  which  muft  always  be  full 
of  Water  :  This  Precaution  will  fecure  the  Flowers 
from  thofe  noxious  Infedts;  who  will  immediately 
retire  from  the  Vafes,  rather  than  fwim  through 
the  Water,  to  make  their  Depredations  on  your 
Flowers..  ‘  \ 

Chevalier.  Some  curious  Perfons,  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  another  kind  of  Theatre, 
which  they  call,  a  Pyramid  of  Flowers,  a  Pyramid 
When  thofe,  which  are  molt  beautiful,  of  Flowers, 
have  adorned  the  Parterre  for  fome  time, 
they  cut  them  towards  the  bottom  of  their  Stems, 
and  then  place  them  in  Vials,  on  the  Steps  of  a  Py¬ 
ramid,  raifed  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  middle  of 
their  Halls,  where  tliey  preferve  then;  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  Time,  by  the  Aid  of  Water, 
and  Shade. 

Count .  This  Invention  may  affemble,  in  one 
View,  all  the  various  Beauties  that  were  fcatter’d 
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through  the  Parterre,  and  regale  us  with  a  new 
Scene  of  their  Perfe&ions. 

v  f  It  is  likewife  ufual  to  provide  Va- 

fes,  or  Pots,  made  of  Earth,  Brafs, 
Lead,  or  any  other  Subftance,  in  order  to  beftow 
new  Ornaments  of  Flowers  on  the  Parterres  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  on  low  Walls,  Terrafles,  and  Bal¬ 
conies.  Thefe  Vafes  unfold  their  Flowers  with 
an  advantageous  and  noble  Air,  and  facilitate  their 
Cultivation,  by  enabling  us  to  place  them  either  in 
Shade  or  Sun-fhine,  as  may  be  moft  proper,  and  belt 
fuittd  to  the  Seafon, 

Chevalier.  Is  there  not  fome  other  Advantage  to 
be  gain’d  from  the  Pots,  which  are  capable  of  being 
removed  where  we  pleafe  ? 

Count .  What  may  that  be  ? 

Chevalier.  We  might  place  the  Flowers  as  near 
to  each  other  as  we  ftiould  think  fit,  in  order  to  di- 
verfify  the  Colours  of  thofe  that  are  to  fpring  from 
their  Seeds,  and  poffibly  to  preferve  the  moft  ami¬ 
able  of  the  Tribe,  from  any  Intermixture  or  Vari¬ 
ation,  from  Year  to  Year,  by  difpofing  them  a- 
part  from  others. 

Count.  In  what  manner,  do  you  conceive,  that 
one  Flower  makes  any  Difcovery,  or  not,  of  its 
Neighbourhood  to  another  ? 

Chev .  An  Englijh  Gentleman,  happen’d,  yefter- 

New  Im-  ro  Pa*s  l^IS  Way>  and  having  heard 

provenants,  fome  account  of  your  Lordfhip’s  Flow- 
ers,  expreffed  an  inclination  to  fee  them. 

Fdfow  ^ ^r*or’  an<^  rny  ft"! f,  were  much  de* 
the  Royal  lighted  while  we  entertained  him  ;  and 
Society.  he  affur’d  us,  he  was  perfuaded  that  the 

Vohl.  Powders,  which  fall  from  the  Tops  of 

the  Chives,  are  frequently  wafted  to  fome  Dif~ 
tance,  by  the  motion  of  the  Air  ;  and  that  by  their 
action  on  the  Piftil,  or  Stile,  of  another  Flow¬ 
er  of  the  fame  Species,  but  of  a  different  Colour  ; 

they 
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they  impregnate  fome  of  its  Seeds,  and  .diffufe;  a 

new  Tindlure  into  the  Colours  of  the  Flower,  which 
fprings  from  that  Seed. 

Count.  This  Obfervation  may,  in  my  Opinion, 
be  juftified  by  many  furprifing  Varieties,  that  are 
difcovered  every  Year,  in  the  Flowers  raifed  from 
the  Seed  of  thofe  which  are  ranged  together  on  a 
Theatre,  or  rear’d  in  the  fame  Bed. 

Chevalier .  Cur  Engli/h  Gentleman  acquainted  us 
with  another  Particular,  which  may  poffibly  be 
very  ufeFul,  were  the  Experiment  certain.  He 
allured  us,  that  when  he  had  cut  the  Chives  of  fe~ 
veral  Flowers,  before  their  firft  Opening,  he  placed 
thofe  Flowers  at  a  Diftance  from  the  reft,  and  had 
never  obferved  them  to  produce  any  Seed  ;  but  ad¬ 
ded,  that  when  he  had  cut  the  Chives  of  fome  o- 
thers,  and  left  them  in  the  common  Bad,  with  their 
Companions,  he  found  them  all  impregnated  with 
Seeds,  which,  undoubtedly,  were  imparted  by  the 
neighbouring  Flowers.  He  likewife  obferved  fur¬ 
ther,  that  after  he  had  cut  the  Chives  of  a  Flower 
when  it  was  firft  unfolded,  hefcatter’d  on  the  Heart 
or  Stile,  the  Powder  of  another  Flower  of  the  fame 
Species,  that  was  fully  blown,  and  which  created  a 
remarkable  Change  in  the  Flower  he  had  deprived 
of  its  Seed.  But  he  furprifed  us  extremely  when 
he  added,  that  the  fame  Experiment  made  on  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  entirely  differ’d  from  each  other  in  their 
Nature  and  Qualities,  produced  Seeds  -,  and  that 
the  Flowers  which  fprung  from  them,  were  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  different  Qualities  :  but  he  affured  us5 
that  thefe  new  Flowers,  which  had  no  Similitude  to 
any  others  he  had  ever  feen  before,  were  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  any  Seed,  the  next  Year,  and  notperpe-  ' 
tuated  like  the  reft. 

Count.  Were  this  Fa6t  certain,  it  would  have 
fome  Correfpondence  with  the  Birth  and  Sterility 
of  Mules,  who  may  be  confider’d  by  us,  as  Mon- 
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fters,  becaufe  they  are  the  Offspring  of  Animals* 
who  not  only  differ  in  Species,  but  Jikewife  in  Na¬ 
ture.  But  repeated  Experiments  mufl  inform  us  of 
the  Confequences  and  Praclice  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  clear  Knowledge  of  the  Stru&ure  of  Flowers. 

Chevalier .  I  intend  to  make  all  thefeExperiments* 
with  as  much  Circumipection  as  poffible. 

Count .  I  am  pleafed  with  your  Curiofity  :  Be  fure 
to  cut  a  number  of  Chives,  and  inform  yourfelf,  by 
all  the  Trials  you  can  invent  ;  neither  your  Time* 
lier  your  Money,  will  fuftain  any  Rifque  by  this 
Proceeding.  I  think  I  have  feme  Experience  in  the 
management  of  Gardens,  but  fhall  be  charmed  to 
receive  any  Information  from  you.  And  though  I 
am  far  from  refigning  my  judgment  to  the  firft  plau¬ 
sible  Idea,  prefen  ted  to  me  by  other  Perfons,  yet  I 
think  it  a  criminal  Prefumption  to  be  fp  tenacious 
of  one’s  firft  Knowledge,  as  to  difiike  any  mention 
of  new  Difcoveries.  We  are  {fill  in  the  Infancy  of 
Arts. 


Chevalier,  My  Englijh  Obferver  has  excited  my 
Curiofity  ;  but,  at  prelent,  I  am  moft  attentive  to 
the  common  Method  of  raifing  Flowers. 

Count .  They  require  Attentions  of  two  kinds  % 
The  Prépara-  the  one  are  common  to  all,  and  the  o- 
tion  of  the  ther  peculiar  to  each  Species.  The  firft. 
Earths.  which  we  will,  at  prefent,  confider,  are 
the  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  the  Manner  of  multb 
plying  Flowers  by  the  Seedi  and  the  Nurture  of 
the  Plant, 

Our  firft  Care  is  to  provide,  early  in  the  Seafon, 
a  Quantity  of  pliant  and  vigorous  Earth,  which  we 
Incorporate  with  that  which  is  light,  and  fandy,  and 
Improve  it,  with  an  Intermixture  of  Mould,  which 
Is  only  Compoft,  entirely  rotten  ;  to  which  it  may 
be  very  advantageous  to  add  a  proportion  of  Afhes. 
Thefe  Earths  fhould  be  paft,  in  equal  Portions,  ei¬ 
ther  through  a  Hurdle,  qr  an  Iron  Sieve  ;  or  we  may 
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let  the  rich  Earth  predominate  in  one  Heap,  and  the 
thin  Soil,  or  likewife  the  Mould,  in  the  other  Par¬ 
cels.  It  will  be  proper,  to  let  thefe  Earths  lie  uncul¬ 
tivated,  fortheipace  of  one  Winter,  at  leaft,  that 
they  may  be  entirely  blended  together;  but  there 
are  feveral  Florifts  who  fuffer  them  to  continue  two 
Years,  or  even  a  longer  time,  in  this  manner.  You 
are  fenfible  that  all  Flowers  fpring  either  from 
Plants  that  have  Roots,  or  from  thofe  that  are  bul¬ 
bous,  which  are  fuch  as  are  produced  from  a  Body 
like  an  Onion.  The  rich  Earth  is  ufually  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Roots,  and  that  which  is  thin,  to  the 
Bulbs. 

But  it  is  not  Efficient  to  have  made  the  firft  Com- 
pofition  of  thefe  Ingredients,  for  as  the  Plants  are 
continually  attrading  the  Juices  of  the  Earth,  thefe 
would  foon  be  exhaufted,  were  not  the  Earth  fre- 
quently  recruited  with  the  proper  Mixtures,  and 
applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  Plants.  Care  ffiould 
likewife  be  taken  not  to  open  the  Mould  too 
much,  when  the  Plant  has  a  Root  ;  but  if  it  fprings 
from  a  Bulb,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  raife  it  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  Earth,  once  in  three  Years,  at  leaft. 

The  fécond  Method,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all, or  the  generality  of  Flowers,  TJlc  Necefil- 
is  to  multiply  them  by  Seed  ;  tho*  this  for  Sow“  • 
Èffed  may  be  obtain’d  by  other  means. 

Seeds  are  infallible  Expedients  for  a  plentiful  Produc¬ 
tion^  well  as  for  Variety,  and  repeated  Novelties. 

When  Gardening  began  to  be  greatly  improved 
in  the  laft  Reign,  which  revived  a  general  .  Elegan¬ 
cy  of  Tafte,  we  were  fupplied  from  Flanders  and 
Holland ,  with  thofe  Flowers  that  were  moft  amiable 
and  uncommon.  Several  curious  Perfons  in  the  Low- 
Countries  ,  frequently  difcover’d  new  Species,  in  e- 
yery  Clafs  of  Flowers,  by  their  Pradice  of  Sowing  -, 
and  indeed  they  were  the  only  People,  by  whom 
this  Pradice  was  obferv’d  ;  poffibly  becaufe  we 
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were  not  difpofed  to  purfue  that  Method,  or  could 
not  eafily  accommodate  our  natural  Impatience  to 
the  (low  and  diftanc  Events  of  Experiments.  How¬ 
ever,  we  at  laft  grew  diflatisfied  with  purchafing, 
at  a  great  Expence,  from  Foreigners,  thofe  Beau¬ 
ties,  and  diverfified  Novelties,  which  our  own 
Soil  was  capable  of  producing.  The  Florifts  of 
Paris ,  and  iome  Provinces,  efpecially  'Normandy , 
and  Caen  in  particular,  began  to  imitate  the  Flem- 
tnings ,  in  their  manner  of  Sowing,  and  even  in  lar¬ 
ger  Quantities  ;  which,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  be¬ 
nign  Temper  of  our  Climate,  furnifhed  us  with 
Riches  much  fuperior  to  thofe  we  received  from  the 
Netherlands.  We  no  longer  needed  the  Afliftance 
of  Foreigners,  and  they  frequently  made  their 
Court  to  us. 

The  Seeds  of  Flowers  fhould  be  ga¬ 
ther’d  and  kept  dry.  When  the  Stems 
that  fupport  them  begin  to  affume  a  yellow  Hue, 
or  when  the  Seeds  may  be  judged  to  be  fufficiently 
ripe,  it  is  ufual  to  cut  the  Tops  of  the  Stems,  and 
to  leave  the  Seeds  in  the  natural  Coats  that  inclofe 
thêm.  They  are  expo  fed,  for  feveral  Days,  in  a 
warm  Sunfhine,  which  hardens  the  Skin  that  en¬ 
folds  the  Seeds,  and  contributes  to  their  better  Pre- 
fervation. 

The  Seeds  are  fown,  either  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Spring,  that  the  Plants  may 
be  rendred  capable  of  fuftaining  them- 
felves,  during  the  dry  Seafon  of  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  or  they  are  fown  in  Auguft  and  September , 
that  they  may  have  fufricient  time  to  be  fortified  a- 
oainft  the  Frofl.  But  as  each  Seed  has  its  peculiar 
Seafon,  wherein  it  proves  moft  fuccefsful  ;  if  you 
fhould  happen  to  be  uncertain  of  the  proper  time, 
or  have  Foreign  Seeds  to  fet,  and  with  whofe  Cul¬ 
tivation  you  are  unacquainted,  it  will  be  proper  to 
diftribute  them  into  three  Parcels,  the  firft  of 
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which  you  may  fow  in  Spring;  the  fécond  in 
Summer  ;  and  the  third  in  Autumn  ;  by  which 
means  you  may  be  certain  to  enjoy  the  Production 
you  defire. 

The  Seed  may  be  planted  either  in  a  Bed,  when 
the  Compoft  has  loft  its  Heat  ;  or  in  larger  Plots 
of  Earth  difpofed  into  Tracks,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  Breadth  of  four  or  tfive  Fingers,  or  in 
flat  and  portable  Boxes,  in  whofe  Bottoms  feveral 
Apertures  (hould  be  made  with  an  Augre;  and  thefe 
are  to  be  cover’d  with  an  Inch  depth  of  Pit-Coal, 
or  any  other  porous  Subftance. 

Chevalier .  This  Preparation  is  apparently  inten¬ 
ded  to  facilitate  the  Efflux  of  the  Water. 

Count .  It  would  chill  the  whole  Mafs,  were  k  to 
remain  there  too  long. 

Chevalier .  To  what  particular  Seeds  are  thofe 
portable  Boxes  appropriated  ? 

Count.  To  thofe  whofe  Culture  is  delicate,  or  to 
fuch  as  are  molt  in  our  Eftimation.  Thefe  little 
Boxes  are  commodious  Cradles  for  the  vegetable  In¬ 
fancy,  which  by  this  expedient,  may  be  difpofed 
either  in  Sunfhine  or  Shade,  and  may  be  vifited  by 
the  Dew,  or  cover’d  from  it,  as  Occafion  requires. 

The  Earth  of  thefe  Boxes  cannot  be  too  Joofe, 
and  penetrable  ;  for  as  the  Flowers  and  their  Roots 
require  a  light  Soil,  it  mull  be  very  evident  that  a 
hard  and  compadt  Earth  would  be  very  pernicious 
to  the  delicate  Fibres  that  fhoot  from  the  Seed. 

The  Seeds  are  fown  almoft  even  with  the  Rim  of 
the  Box,  and  are  cover’d  with  half  a  Finger’s  depth 
of  Earth,  fhook  thro’  a  Sieve.  A  thin  Surface  of 
Straw  will  likewife  be  neceffary,  co  prevent  the  Seeds 
from  being  carried  av/ay  by  the  Water,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  immoderate  Heats,  that  would 
otherwife  rot  or  fcorch  them,  as  well  as  difiipate  the 
Juices,  by^vyhick  they  arc  nouriffled. 
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Chevalier.  But  what  Advantages  can  be  derived 
from  fuch  a  Multitude  of  Flowers  as  fpring  from 
Seeds?  Their  Number  feems  a  little, perplexing. 

Count.  The  very  Circumdance  of  their  being  fo 
numerous,  enables  us  to  feledt  the  fined  of  each 
Oafs,  in  Quantities  fufficient  for  our  Purpofe  ;  and 
when  we  have  re-planted  thofe  Species  which  are 
mod  vigorous,  and  in  the  greated  Edeem,  we  may 
tend  them  agreeably  to  their  particular  Conftitu- 
tions,  or  the  Exigence  of  the  Seafons.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Delicacy,  we  cover  them  more  or  lefs 
in  the  Winter,  with  Mats  fupported  by  wooden 
Forks,  or  Hoops  ;  or  elfe  with  common  Straw  or 
dry  Compod.  The  Refrefhtnents  we  afford  them, 
mud  correfpond  with  the  drynefs  of  the  Seafon  ;  and 
we  fhould  never  water  them  with  a  Veffel  that  has 
only  one  Spout,  which  will  be  injurious  to  the 
Plant,  as  the  Stream  flows  with  more  Violence 
than  when  it  paffes  thro9  the  Ball  of  a  Watering- 
Pot  that  is  perforated  with  feveral  Holes,  which 
id  id  rib  ate  the  Water  into  a  Variety  of  little  Streams, 
and  render  it  a  gentle  Dew,  whofe  Humidity  at 
once  refrefhes  the  Plant,  and  all  the  adjacent  Earth. 
We  fli  ou  Id  likewife  be  careful  to  vifit  the  you  no 
Plants,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  free  them, 
s  well  from  Snails,  and  other  Vermin  that  gnaw 
ihem?  as  alfa  from  rotten  or  didemper’d  Leaves, 
which  are  apt  to  communicate  their  Infection  to  die 
Heart. 

When  it  becomes  proper  to  place  them  in  Pots, 
the  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  Veffels,  fhould 
be  cover’d  in  Inch  a  manner,  that  the  Water  may 
have  a  free  Paffage,  at  the  fame  time  that  all 
Worms  are  excluded.  In  the  Seafons  of  great*  Rains, 
Flail  or  Storms,  it  will  benecefiary  to  lay  the  Pots 
with  their  Sides  to  the  Earth,  and  their  Bottoms 
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Chevalier .  This  Precaution  will  fecure  the  ten¬ 
der  Plants  from  many  Injuries  :  But  I  generally  fee 
the  Pots  funk  into  the  Earth  ;  fo  that  it  fhould  feem 
needlefs  to  tranfplant  the  Seed  into  thofe  Veffels. 

Count .  They  are  fometimes  funk  in  a  Bed,  that 
they  may  be  cherifh’d  with  a  proper  Warmth  ;  it  is 
likewife  cuftomary  to  plunge  them  in  the  common 
Earth,  that  they  may  imbibe  a  certain  Spirit  that 
fleams  from  the  Ground,  and  is  finely  accommo¬ 
dated  to  Vegetation.  They  are  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Shade  ;  by  which  Expedient,  we 
are  enabled  to  manage  the  Plants  as  we  pleafe,  and 
may  eafily  afford  each  Individual  the  Affiftance  it 
requires. 

As  to  any  other  Attentions  that  may  be  necef- 
fary,  in  the  Culture  of  Flowers,  you  may  inform 
yourfelf  in  this  Place,  of  all  you  defire  to  know. 
The  Countefs  is  extremely  fond  of  thefe  beautiful 
Productions,  and  I  muff  not  deprive  her  of  the 
Pleafure  of  entertaining  you  on  that  Subjeft, 
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Spring,  and  our  part  of  the 
Country,  for  his  Study  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  we  mufl  each  of  us, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  contribute  to  his  Inflec¬ 
tion.  My  Province  is  the  Care  of  Flowers,  and  I 
would  willingly  enjoy  them,  thro*  all  the  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  in  the  Parterres,  as  well  as  in  my  A-v 
partments,  and  all  my  Defferts  -,  and  I  mufl  confefs, 
that  fince  I  amufed  myfelf  with  their  Cultivation, 
my  Houfe  appears  much  more  agreeable  than  it  did 
before.  I  am  fenfible,  by  Experience,  that  gloomy 

Dif- 
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Difpofitions,  and  undelightful  Ideas,  are  brighten’d 
into  Gaiety  and  Joy,  by  the  prefence  of  Flowers* 
The  Sight  and  Fragrance  of  one  Jonquil,  is  fuffici- 
fnt  to  difiipate  a  melancholy  Cad  of  Mind  ;  and  is 
is  hardly  pofiible  to  affame  an  Air  of  Diffatisfac- 
tion,  near  a  Cluder  of  Jeflamine  and  Rofes.  Sad- 
nefs  itfelf  difappears  at  the  view  of  fuch  Objeéls  as 
thefe.  I  have  didributed  Flowers  into  every  part 
of  this  Retreat,  and  have  an  infinite  Plea/ure  in 
cultivating  the  mod  amiable  of  each  Kind. 
This,  Sir,  is  my  Philofophy  ;  and  tho*  its  Afpe<d 
may  be  fomething  ruftic,  it  never  fails  to  a  mule 
me,  and  you  are  fenfible  it  is  not  altogether  infigni- 
ficant.  I  will  acquaint  you,  if  you  pleafe,  with  three 
or  four  of  its  Articles  ;  fuch  as  the  Auricula,  the 
Anemone,  the  Ranunculus,  and  the  Carnation.  The 
Prior  will  inftrudf  us  in  the  Cultivation  of  Tulips  ; 
but  can  you  prevail  upon  yourfelf.  Sir,  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  this  Entertainment  ? 

Chevalier .  Contented,  Madam?  I  really  think 
it  the  mod  charming  Philofophy  in  the  World, and 
none  can  ever  complain  that  it  leads  them  into 
thorny  Paths. 

Prior .  The  mod  painful  Philofophy  would  never 
difpleafe  me,  if  its  Effe6ts  were  always  as  valuable 
as  a  fingle  Tulip. 

Count efs .  Let  us  begin  with  Auricu¬ 
las  ;  we  have  here  fome  of  the  Plants  T^e  Auric““ 
which  produce  thofe  Flowers,  and  their  ^r°r  Bear  s 
View  will  enable  us  to  undcrdand  them. 

This  Flower  has  feveral  Qualities  which  entitle  it  to 
our  Edeem.  We  admire  the  Vivacity  of  its  Co¬ 
lours  -,  the  Agreeablenefs  of  its  Perfume  -,  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  its  Kinds,  and  the  Duration  of  its  Cluders  : 
And  tho*  the  fined  of  the  Species  difappear  before 
the  clofe  of  Spring,  here  are  fome  that  dill  preferve 
an  engaging  Apfe<d  -,  and  there  are  ochers 
which  even  continue  to  the  Summer  Stafon.  The 
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Prior,  a  few  Days  ago,  acquainted  us  with  th& 
Hiftory  of  this  Flower  ;  but  the  Country  whence 
it  originally  came,  has  efcaped  my  Memory. 

Prior .  The  Auricula  is  a  Native  of 
The  Hiftory  die  dips*,  tho5  feveral  Perfons  believe 
of  the  Aun-  t0  ke  a  Product  of  France ,  andaflure 

C  U13  *  J 

us  they  have  difcovered  great  Numbers 
of  its  Plants  in  our  Meadows.  They  add,  that  fome 
Flemifh  Merchants,  delighted  with  the  Luftre  and 
Fragrance  of  thefe  fpontaneous  Flowers,  which 
they  obferved  in  their  Travels,  tranfplanted  feve¬ 
ral  of  them  to  Lifie  in  Flanders ,  and  were  very- 
careful  of  all  thofe  Productions  that  were  mod:  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  not  eafy  to  be  imagined,  how  much  this 
wild  and  neglected  Flower,-  was  diverfified  and  ren¬ 
der’d  perfed  by  a  due  Cultivation. 

Countefs .  It  return’d  from  Lijle^  to  its  Native 
Land,  in  all  the  Charms  of  Novelty  \  and  we  af» 
forded  it  a  favourable  Reception,  not  only  as  it  had 
the  Air  of  a  Foreigner,  but  becaufe  it  was  amiable, 
in  the  utmoft  Perfection. 

Chevalier .  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  Qua¬ 
lities  are  necefiary  to  render  it  compleat. 

Countefs.  We  think  it  mod:  agreea- 
The  Qualities  i0]e?  when  it  enjoys  a  ftrong  and  fub- 
ftantial  Stem  ;  and  when  the  Number 
of  its  Bells  which  rife  on  that  Stem,  are 
large,  and  d iff u fed  into  a  graceful  Clutter,  without 
inclining  too  much  to  the  Earth. 

Prior.  It  appears  in  that  defective  Pofition,  as 
you  may  obferve  in  this  Plant  before  us,  when  the 
Pedicles,  which  are  the  little  Footffalks  that  luftain 
the  flowery  Bells,  are  either  too  long,  or  too  (lender. 

Countefs .  The  Flowers  fhould  likewife  be  large, 
well  tiffued,  and  regular  in  their  Forms.  The 
Leaves  of  each  Flower  fhould  be  very  fmooth,  and 
their  Colours  of  a  lively  Glow.  The  Chives 
fhould  not  (brink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Vafe,  but 
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The  Auricula  Urfi  or  Bear's  Ear  with  its  Root  A.  And  green  Foliage  B.  that  encompafses  the  Flower. 
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ought  to  be  difpofed  around  its  Opening,  in  the 
form  of  a  little  Sun.  They  are  very  defebtive5 
when  the  Piftil  becomes  vifible,  and  the  Chives  are 
conceal’d.  The  Eve,  which  adorns  the  Bottom  of 

o' 

each  Flower-Cup,  fhould  be  exafldy  rounded,  un~ 
Jefs  it  happens  to  be  wrought  into  a  perfect  Starâ 
which  is  not  difagreeable  -,  but  it  ought,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  be  large  and  white,  or,  at  leail,  as 
clear  as  p  ifiible. 

Chevalier .  Are  not  thefe  a  Set  of  Modes  that 
are  variable  ?  Perhaps  the  Flower  may  hereafter 
be  thought  more  agreeable,  were  the  Pifti]  to  ap¬ 
pear,  indeed  of  the  Chives*,  and  it  may  pofilbly  be 
efteemed  more  pleafing,  in  proportion  to  the  Small* 
nefs  of  the  Eye,  and  the  Moderation  of  its  unfold¬ 
ing  Colours. 

Count efs.  That  Sufpicion  has  but  little  Proba¬ 
bility.  The  Chives  fhould  rife  from  the  Bottom* 
to  prevent  the  Appearance  of  a  vacant  Space,  that 
will  always  disfigure  the  Flower  :  The  Eye  fhould 
likewife  be  large  and  clear,  to  give  a  Lu  ft  re  to  the 
prevailing  Colour. 

Chevalier .  Are  not  the  Stripes  preferred  to  Co¬ 
lours,  that  are  not  varied  with  any  Intermixture? 
v  Ccuntefs.  They  were,  formerly,  in  much  greater 
Efteem  than  they  are  at  prefent  *  but  they  are 
found,  by  Experience,  to  be  leail  durable.  The 
Stripe  frequently  drinks  up  all  the  Colour,  by 
enlarging  its  Dimeniions  from  year  to  year.  The 
unblended  Colours  are  more  valued,  when  they 
are  {Irons;  and  radiant.  Thofe  that  imitate  the 
Glofs  of  Satin  and  Velvet,  have  the  firft  Rank  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  the  Curious,  A  few  Irregularities 
of  Growth  give  them  an  agreeable  Variety  ;  you 
may  obferve  fome,  whole  Cups  rife  one  above  an» 
other,  in  two  or  three  Stages  ;  but  this  is  rather 
an  imperfect  Arrangement,  than  any  real  Beauty. 

Vql.  IÎ,  E  Chevalier* 
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Chevalier.  Do  not  the  Auriculas  require  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Soil  and  Cultivation  ? 

Prior.  It  is  certainly  a  voracious  Plant,  and  mu  ft 
be  rear’d  in  a  ftrong  Earth,  intermixed  with  Cow- 
Dung,  to  render  it  foft  and  oily  ;  it  fhould  like- 
wife  have  a  proportion  of  Horfe-Dung,  or  Sand, 
to  make  it  light  and  pliant.  It  loves  a  frefhnefs  of 
Air,  and  cannot  long  fubfift  in  the  Sunfhine,  efpe- 
dally  at  Noon,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

Befides  the  Method  of  railing  it  from  Seed,  it 
may  be  multiplied  by  Offsets  *,  or  in  other  Words, 
we  may  feparate  and  tranfplant  the  little  Shoots  that 
fpring  from  the  principal  Stem.  Its  Root,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Turnip,  may  be  fafely  tranfplanted, 
when  we  cannot  otherwise  difengage  from  it  the 
little  Fibres,  or  Roots,  that  are  neceffary  to  each 
Offset.  When  we  have  recourfe  to  this  Operation, 
great  Care  mu  ft  be  taken  of  the  Buds  in  the  main 
Stem,  which  are  the  Hopes  of  the  fucceeding  Years  5 
and  when  this  Stem,  with  its  Shoots,  are  tranf¬ 
planted;  the  Fibre,  which  connects  the  Root  with 
the  Stem,  muft  be  always  raifed  above  the  Earth. 

Countefs.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Anemones  5  for, 
tho’  their  Seafon  be  far  advanced,  we  have  feveral  of 
thefe  Flowers  that  are  ftill  very  amiable.  They  are 
fatisfied  with  a  light  and  Tandy  Soil,  enriched  with 
a  Mixture  of  Compoft  :  I  don’t  find  that  our  Peo¬ 
ple  afford  them  any  other  Preparations  ;  and  if  they 
are  but  fhelter’d  from  immoderate  Heats  and  Colds, 
they  generally  thrive  in  a  very  agreeable  Manner. 

Chevalier .  It  is  really  an  inchanting  Flower,  but 
I  could  be  glad  to  know  why  it  charms  me  to  fuch 
a  degree  ? 

Countefs .  Its  Beauty  refaits  from  the  juft  Sym¬ 
metry  of  all  the  Parts  that  compofe  it. 
The  Qualities  The  green  Leaves  thatfurround  it  with¬ 
out,  fliouid  be  low,  thick  fet,  and  fine¬ 
ly  cut  j  the  Stem  ought  to  be  ftrong, 
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in  order  to  fuftain  the  Flower,  without  bending  un¬ 
der  the  Weight  ;  the  Head  muft  be  elegantly 
rounded,  and  the  Colours  bold  and  radiant.  All 
faint  Hues,  in  general,  are  rejetfted.  The  large 
Leaves  that  enfold  the  outward  Surface  of  the 
Flower,  and  are  called  the  Robe,  fhould  neither 
be  ftreight,  nor  pointed,  but  round  and  fpreadjng* 
The  Tufts  of  fmall  Leaves, that  coverall  the  Flow¬ 
er  within,  ought  to  be  formed  into  a  Dome,  by 
gently  bending  towards  the  Heart.  The  larger 
thefe  Leaves  appear,  the  more  graceful  they  ren¬ 
der  the  Flower  ;  but  when  they  happen  to  be  fharp 
and  narrow,  the  Anemone  is  difregarded*  and  de¬ 
generates  into  a  Thiftle.  The  (lender  Band  at  the 
Heart,  ought  to  differ,  in  its  Tin&ure,  from  thefe 
Leaves,  and  fhould  appear  but  little,  or  rather  not 
at  all,  left  it  occafion  a  Swelling,  and  it  muft 
never  rife  higher  than  the  leafy  Tuft.  When  any 
fuch  Swelling  is  created,  and  if,  by  unfolding  it  felf, 
it  difclofes  either  the  Seeds,  or  the  Tops  that  cover 
them,  the  Anemone  isdeftroyed  ;  for  it  then  begins 
to  diveft  itfelf,  from  year  to  year,  of  its  inward 
Leaves  -,  to  whofe  Number  and  Subftantialnefs,  it 
owes  its  chief  Beauty. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  fine  Ane¬ 
mones  ;  but  it  likewife  requires  Judgment,  to  form 
a  beautiful  Bed  of  thefe  Flowers;  in  which  Parti¬ 
cular,  two  Precautions  are  neceffary.  In  the  firft 
place,  we  muft  give  them  a  proper  Intermixture, 
by  difpofing  the  Flame-Colours  after  the  Carna¬ 
tion  ;  the  white,  the  Violet-Hues,  and  the  Bizarrs, 
fhould  next  appear,  and  be  fucceeded  by  the  brown, 
theftriped  and  clouded  Dyes.  We  fhould  likewife 
be  careful  to  cut  off  all  the  weak  Stalks  that  appear 
on  each  Plant,  by  which  means,  a  copious  Nou- 
rifhment  will  be  imparted  to  the  reft,  and  a  thri¬ 
ving  Vigour  be  diffuied  through  the  whole. 

E  2  Prior* 
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Prior .  When  the  green  Leaves  that  encompafs 
the  Flower,  begin  to  wither,  the  Roots  fhould  year¬ 
ly  be  railed  out  of  the  Earth,  and  replanted  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  or  .February,  but  left  any  Accident  fhould 
fcorch  and  deftrby  what  was  planted  before  the 
Winter-Seafon,  it  is  ufual  to  prefc  rve,  in  fome  dry 
Place,  a  large  number  of  thefe  Roots,  which  never 
fhoot,  in  the  Repofitory,  like  Onions,  and  are 
even  good  when  they  have  been  kept  two  or  three 
Years.  Thefe,  in  the  Spring,  may  fuppiy  the  place 
of  thofe  whole  Bloom  is  over. 

Chevalier.  I  fhall  not  forget  this  Precaution  :  But 


you  fpeakof  Anemones,  Sir,  as  if  they  only  appea¬ 
red  in  the  Spring,  and  yet  I  have  frequently  feen 
thefn  in  Autumn. 

Ccuntefs .  One  may  eafily  fecure  an  agreeable  Suc» 
ceftion  of  thefe  Flowers,  through  all  the  Seafons  of 
the  Year.  If  we  plant  them  in  the  different  Months 
of  Spring,  we  fhall  always  have  new  ones,  from  the 
latter  end  of  June ,  to  the  end  of  Summer  -,  and 
thofe  we  plant  in  July  and  Augufl ,  will  continue  to 
embellifh  the  clofe  ot  Autumn,  and  the  very  heart 
Of  Winter.  This  is  a  Pleafure  too  eafily  attainable 
to  be  negleéled. 

Chevalier .  Is  it  certain  from  whence  we  received 
the  Anemone  ? 

Prior .  It  has  been  conftantly  known  among  us, 
and  is  mention’d  in  all  our  old  natural  Eliftories. 

Countefs .  The  fineft  Anemones  are  not  fo  ancient, 
and  I  have  been  told,  that  Monfieur 
TJie,  ■ Bachelier ,  a  famous  Florift  of  Paris , 
cauled  them  to  be  brought  to  us,  from 
the  Eafi- Indies ,  about  fourfcore  Years 
ago.  There  are  fome  People,  who, 
when  they  acquire  any  agreeable  Curi- 
ofity,  have  a  pleafure  in  communicating 
It  to  the  Publick,  as  much  as  poffible  :  This  is  an 
Inftancê  Of  the  nobleft  Difpofidon,  and  the  Che¬ 
valier 


mone. 

Fufh  Hift. 
Plane. 

II  Paradifo 
di  Fiori. 


TXfynde  JCu/£>.  The  Tvûip  •  ,  The  Anemone  ♦ 

A .  T/tf  /n'rtùrrni/îanc  ce/^ru?9. 

t  '  C ,  77te  l'iacn  rayu,  n  /udi  f  aa  ZiùtCâ  t/u* 

di/imf  an  kat/  ofr/w  tobntyi/t  t/f  Jfri/ieJ. 
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yalier  will,  undoubtedly,  be  diftinguifhed  by  it. 
But  there  are  others,  who  polTefs  a  Flower,  or  a 
Fruit,  with  as  much  Avarice  as  Tome  People  hoard 
up  Money  ;  which  they  can  never  bellow  on  others? 
without  thinking  it  loll  to  themfelves.  This  might 
polîibl y  have  been  the  Character  of  Moniteur 
Bachelier ,  for  he  lived  ten  Years,  without  imparting*, 
to  any  Perfon,  the  leaft  Fibre  of  the  double  Ane¬ 
mones,  or  one  Seed  of  the  fingle  Flowers.  A 
Counfellor  of  the  Parliament,  who  was  difpleafed 
to  fee  one  Man  engrofs  a  Benefit  that  was  quali¬ 
fied  by  Nature  to  be  common,  made  him  a  Vifit 
at  his  Seat  ;  and  as  he  paft  by  his  Anemones  that 
were  then  in  Seed,  he  artfully  let  his  Robe  fall  upon 
the  Down  of  the  Flowers,  and  it  iwept  off  feveral 
of  the  little  Grains.  His  Servant,  who  had  been  in- 
Unified  how  to  afi,  immediately  caught  up  the 
Robe,  and  folded  it  over  the  Seeds  that  had  fatten’d 
to  it.  The  next  Year,  the  Counfellor  fhared  the 
Produce  of  his  innocent  Theft,  among  his  Friends, 
and  by  their  Agency,  imparted  it  to  all  Europe. 

Chevalier.  The  Anemones  fuftain  fome  Difad- 
vantage  from  that  Bed  of  Tulips. 

Counters.  The  Form  of  the  Anemone  is  more  de¬ 
licate,  but  the  Tulip  eclipfes  it  by  the 
Luftre  of  its  Colours  ;  and,  in  this  par-  The  Tulip, 
ticuiar,  it  may  juftly  be  called  the  Queen 
of  Flowers.  The  Prior  has  amufed  himfelf  with 
their  Cultivation,  and  is  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  my  felf. 

Chevalier.  Here  are  feveral  difpofed  into  Beds, 
apart  from  the  reft  :  Are  they  feparated  in  this 
manner,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the 
others  ? 

Prior .  Thofe  Beds  are  the  Nurfery,  and  the 
Flowers  they  contain,  are  called  the  Colours. 

E  3 
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Chevalier .  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  that 
Term  *,  and  muft  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  favour  me 
with  its  Explanation. 

Trior «  It  is  this.  A  Tulip  may  be  multiplied 
either  by  its  Seed,  or  elfe  by  its  Offsets. 
Colours.  The  Seed  produces  a  little  coated  Root, 
like  an  Onion,  which  muft  be  replanted 
at  the  end  of  two  Years,  but  it  never  blows  till  the 
Expiration  of  five  or  fix.  Its  Production  feems,  at 
firft,  contemptible  and  indelicate  >  for  it  is  only  a 
large  Flower,  tinged  with  grey,  a  Violet  blue,  or 
fome  other  faint  and  gloomy  Colour,  and  it  rifes 
on  a  monftrous  Stem  :  But  thefe  Colours  are,  after¬ 
wards,  improved  in  a  furprizing  manner,  and  will, 
gradually,  unfold  a  fplendid  Variety.  The  Tulips 
that  fpring  from  Seed,  are  called  the  Colours  *  ,  till 
they  are  finely  marked  with  fome  Stripe  of  a  new 
Tin&ure.  Thofe  we  receive  from  Flanders ,  are 
diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Wands,  on  account 
of  the  Strength  and  Loftinefs  of  their  Stem. 

When  they  have  been  difearth’d  and  replanted 
for  feveral  luccefiive  Years,  the  Tulips  produced 
from  Seed,  begin  to  break  into  Stripes,  and  are  then 
called  Conquejls ,  or,  more  ulually,  Chances ,  becaufe 
they  are  Beauties,  on  whofe  Continuance  we  can 
never  depend  with  any  Certainty.  A  Series  of 
Years,  a  Thinnefs  of  Soil,  and  repeated  Tranfplan- 
rations  gradually  change,  or  fully  the  predominant 
Colour.  The  Stripes,  therefore,  may  be  confident! 
not  as  a  Diftemper,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  Weak- 
nefs  imparted  to  the  Plant,  in  proportion  as  the 
Flow  of  Sap  is  more  or  lefs  delicate  :  And  this 
Effetft  correfponds,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  the 
white  and  grey  that  alter  the  natural  Colour  of  our 
Hair,  at  the  approach  of  old  Age.  There  are  fome 
Heads,  on  which  this  Change  has  no  unamiable  Ap¬ 
pearance  y  and  it  is  frequently  attended  with  pecu¬ 
liar  Graces.  *  The 

*  They  are  called  Breeders  by  eur  EngliJJj  Florifts. 
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The  fécond  Method  of  multiplying  Tulips,  is 
by  Offsets,  which  are  little  coated  Roots,  that  lpring 
from  the  large  one,  and  fhould  yearly  be  feparated 
from  it.  Thofe  Plants,  whofe  Roots  referable  an 
Onion,  are  commonly  perpetuated  by  Offsets  of 
this  nature,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  younger, 
or  collateral  Branches  of  the  parent  Root  :  And 
while  this  exhaufts  its  Vigour,  and  divefts  itfelf  of 
all  its  Jukes,  for  the  Nourilhment  of  the  Flower, 
the  Offset  that  is  ftrongeft,  and  moft  advanced, 
becomes  the  principal  Root  ;  and  when  we  raife  it 
out  of  the  Earth,  ’tis  cuflomary  to  difengage  it 
from  the  others,  which,  when  they  are  afterwards 
replanted,  will  produce  Flowers,  the  fécond  or 
third  Year. 

Ccuntefs.  I  think,  Sir,  you  enable  me  to  account 
for  an  Appearance  that  has  frequently  embarraffed 
me.  When  the  Root  of  a  Tulip  begins  to  fhoot, 
we  fee  the  Stem  rife  from  its  Heart  ;  but  when  we 
take  it  out  of  the  Earth,  the  witherM  Stem  appears 
on  the  fide  of  the  Root.  I  now  can  compte» 
hend  the  Caufe  of  this  Circumftance.  The  Root 
that  has  been  raifed  out  of  the  Ground,  is  not  the 
fame  that  was  planted  in  Autumn . 

Prior .  The  Subftance  of  the  Autumn  Root  is 
exhaufted  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  Stem,  that  ori¬ 
ginally  fhot  from  the  Heart,  muff  appear  at  the 
fide  of  the  new  Root,  that  has  been  formed  from 
an  Offset.  M.  de  la  Quintinye  has  confeffed,  in  his 
Treatife  of  Inftru&ions,  that  this  removal  of  the 
Stem,  from  its  firft  Situation,  was  a  Myftery  that 
exceeded  his  Comprehenfion.  Your  Ladylhip, 
therefore,  is  not  the  only  Perfon  to  whom  this 
Appearance  has  created  feme  Perplexity,  tho*  the 
Fadt  be  capable  of  a  very  natural  Explication. 

Chevalier .  Be  fo  good,  Sir,  as  to  inform  me, 
which  of  thefe  two  Methods  of  multiplying  Tulips, 
you  think  the  belt  ? 
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Pr  ior .  The  Tulips  that  fpring  from  Seed,  are 
moft  adapted  to  afford  you  new  Productions  ;  but 
their  Multiplication  by  Offsets,  is  attended  with 
two  confiderable  Advantages  ;  one  of  which  is5  that 
you  are  not  left  long  in  Expectation  ;  the  other, 
that  you  are  always  fare  to  be  furnifhed  with  Tu¬ 
lips  of  the  fame  Species  with  thofe  that  produced 
them  v  and  if  you  are  but  careful  to  mark  the 
Offsets,  and  then  difpofe  them  in  a  Bed,  with  the 
fame  Regularity  as  you  have  placed  them  in  your 
Regifter;  you  may  intermix  them  in  a  fine  Tafte, 
and  are  able  to  range  them  with  as  much  Propriety, 
as  if  you  had  already  feen  the  Flowers. 

Chevalier .  What  mav  be  the  life  of  the  little 

j 

moveable  Tent,  which  1  have  frequently  obferved 


in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious? 

Count ef s .  It  is  placed  on  a  Bed  of  fine  Tulips  ; 
and  either  rais’d  or  lower’d,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  be  moil  proper  to  fhelter  the  Flowers  from 
melted  Snows,  which  fully  their  Luff  re,  as  well  as 
from  great  Rains,  which  are  apt  to  crufh  them 
and  likewife  from  immoderate  Hears,  which  fhorten 
their  vegetable  Lives.  The  fame  Precaution  is  of¬ 
ten  ufeful  to  other  Flowers,  efpeeiaily  the  double 
Hyacinth,  and  the  Ranunculus. 

Chevalier.  Will  you  oblige  me  fo  fir,  Sir,  as  to 
acquaint  me  with  the  Qualities  of  a  fine  Tulip  ? 

Prior .  The  green  TinCture  of  a  Tulip,  was  once 
the  SubjeCt  of  various  Rules,  but,  at 
i  he  Quaîi-  prefent,  its  appearance  is  always  thought 

Tulip.  pleating,  when  the  1  uhp  is  fine  in  o- 
ther  Particulars. 

Count efs .  This  is  the  fhorteft  way  of  deciding 
its  Merit.  1 

Prior.  The  Stem  is  a  kind  of  Pillar  that  fupports 
a  Vafe,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  duly  propor¬ 
tion’d.  It  is  equally  difagreeable,  if  it  either  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  proper  Height*  or  has  not  fufficiently 
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attained  it  ;  or  if  it  fwells  to  an  extreme  Degree,  or 
elfe  appears  too  (lender  ;  unlefs  that  Excels  of  Slen- 
dernefs  be  confidered  as  its  greated  De  fed:. 

A  large  Flower-Cup  is  always  more  agreeable 
than  one  of  a  moderate  Size  :  The  Tulip  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  lead  Merit,  when  it  happens  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  but  we  difregard  it  the  mod,  when 
it  is  either  flat  or  pointed.  The  Leaves  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  have  an  outward  Slant,  nor  bend  into  a  Dome 
within,  but  ought  to  be  expanded  with  a  regular 
and  graceful  Air.  Indead  of  being  form’d  into  a 
Slope,  or  feparated  towards  the  Bottom,  they 
fhould  fpread  with  an  eafy  Freedom.  Their  Num¬ 
ber  mud  be  always  fix,  and  each  of  them  ought  to 
be  fubdantial  and  well  ti idled,  that  their  Bloom 
may  be  the  longer  preferved. 

The  Chives  appear  bed  with  a  brown  Cad,  be- 
caufe  it  adds  force  to  the  lively  Colours  of  the  Flow¬ 
er  -,  but  it  is  not  material  with  what  Hue  the  Pidil 
is  tinged. 

Countefs.  Let  us  now  confider  the  real  Merit  of 
a  Tulip;  for  I  mud  confefs,  that  what  I  heard; 
from  feveral  Perfons,  who  would  be  thought  very 
curious  in  this  Particular,  feem’d  to  me  fo  confufed, 
that  it  really  exceeded  my  Comprehenfion.  One 
would  imagine  the  Beauty  of  Flowers,  to  be  a  Cir- 
cumdance  above  the  Capacity  of  common  Minds  \ 
but  if  a  moderate  Share  of  plain  Senfe  be  fufficienc 
to  furniffi  us  with  this  Knowledge,  I  (hall  be  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafed.  Let  us  enquire  [hen  into  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  a  fine  Tulip  ;  but  if  it  ffiould  happen  to 
be  a  matter  of  Science  and  Study,  I  entirely  re¬ 
nounce  it,  for  my  part . 

Prior .  This  Knowledge  is  comprehended  in  a 
few  Particulars,  that  are  very  eafy  and  natural.  A 
Tulip  produced  by  Ssed,  has  an  unmixed  and  dus¬ 
ky  Colour,  in  which  it  is  generally  very  peculiar: 
One  Clafs  of  them  is  grey,  another  red  j  and  a  third 
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allumes  fhe  blue  of  Violets  :  Others  are  tin&ured 
like  Cinamon,  Purple,  Musk,  and  Gridelin  ;  but 
weefteem  thofe  the  molt,  which  have  the  lead  Simi¬ 
litude  to  red.  There  are  fome,  however,  in  which 
this  Colour  is  clouded  with  all  imaginable  Variety, 
and  they  produce  very  fine  Effects  in  time.  The 
uncompounded  Colour  is  intermixed  in  a  few  Years, 
with  feverai  white  or  yellow  Lines,  which  are  often 
accompanied  with  black  Streaks,  and  thefe  are 
called  the  Stripes.  The  white  is  valued  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  refembles  Milk  ;  but  it  fucceeds  bet» 
ter,  and  is  more  efteemed  in  the  Netherlands ,  than 
among  us.  The  yellow  Stripe  derives  its  Merit 
from  the  Perfe&ion  of  its  lively  golden  Dye,  and 
thrives  better  in  France  and  Italy,  than  the  white. 

The  Colours  in  a  Pidure,  are  blended  in  the 
greateft  Perfeétion,  when  they  foften  into  each  other 
by  infenfible  Diminutions  ;  but  they  mull  always 
have  a  contrary  Effetff  in  a  Tulip.  The  Stripe, 
inftead  of  being  imbibed  by  the  Colour,  fhould  in¬ 
tercept  it  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  ought  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  Leaf,  to  render  it  more  radiant.  - 

Countefs.  All  this  I  can  eafily  comprehend. 

Prior.  The  Stripe  is  much  more  amiable,  and 
better  diftinguifhed,  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
black  Streaks,  that  make  it  rife  more  fenfibly  from 
the  Colour. 

Countefs .  Here  are  then  three  Qualities,  entirely 
different  from  each  other  :  The  principal  Tin&ure 
of  the  Flower,  which  you  only  call  the  Colour  : 
The  white  or  yellow  Streaks  that  divide  it,  and 
which  you  dillinguilh  by  the  name  of  Stripes:  And 
iaftly,  the  black  Lines  that  heighten  the  Appearance 
of  the  Stripe. 

Pr  ior.  Thefe  are  the  whole  Appendage  of  a/Tu» 
lip,  and  their  Arrangement  is  capable  of  producing; 
an  agreeable  Variety.  The  Stripes  fometimes  dif- 
appear  towards  the  middle  ot  çhe  Leaf,  and  become 

vifibje 
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vifible  again,  with  their  black  Lines,  near  the  Bor¬ 
der.  Some  Perfbns  are  pleafed  to  call  this  Difpo- 
fition  the  gay  Brefs.  The  Stripe  frequently  tra- 
verfes  the  Leaf,  in  large  Breadths  with  black  Lines, 
fome  of  which  feparate  it  from  the  Colour,  in  a 
curious  manner  5  others,  inftead  of  edging  the  Stripe, 
pafs  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Countefs.  The  Tulips  in  this  Bed,  prefent  me  with 
all  the  Particulars  you  have  defcribed. 

Prior.  Thefe  Stripes,  whether  yellow  or  white, 
are  frequently  very  broad  ;  they  are  likewife  as 
often  narrow,  and  very  much  refemble  a  fine  Piece 
of  Embroidery.  There  are  fome  Tulips,  whofe 
predominant  Colour  is  much  more  extenfive 
than  the  Stripes  ;  and  there  are  others,  whofe 
Stripes  drink  up  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Colour, 
a  fmall  Fringe  of  which  is  only  vifible,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  Flower. 

A  number  of  Obfervations  were  formerly  made 
on  the  Ground  of  Flowers.  This  Name  is  giverç 
to  the  fmall  Flakes,  tinged  with  grey,  or  a  Violet 
blue,  and  which  are  vifible  at  the  bottom  of  the 
i  Flower,  where  they  feem  to  form  a  little  Star  round 
the  foot  of  the  Piftil.  The  fined:  Tulip  was  en¬ 
tirely  difregarded,  when  the  Stripes  encroached 
never  fo  little  on  this  Ground  :  But  Experience  has 
;  convinced  all  true  Judges,  that  thefe  little  Niceties, 
which  were  once  thought  fo  requifite,  are  altogether 
immaterial.  Every  Perfon  favour’d  fome  parti- 
!  cular  Mode,  and  difiiked  the  Flowers  and  Gufto 
of  others.  But  what  Prerogative  have  the  People 
of  Flanders  to  reform  our  Tafle  -,  and  what' Right 
have  we  to  condemn  theirs  ? 

Countefs .  The  Standard  of  Tafte  is  not  only  va¬ 
ried  with  refpecft  to  Nations,  but  prevails  as  little 
in  different  Gardens.  Inftead  therefore,  of  all  thefe 
arbitrary  Rules,  which  only  tend  to  impoverifti  the 
Minds  of  thofe  who  obferve  them  :  Is  it  poflible  to 

have 
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have  the  Knowledge  of  Tulips  reduced  into  a  fhort, 
as  well  as  an  eafy  and  intelligible  Method  ? 

Prior .  I  am  far  from  prefcribing  any  particular 
Method  to  others  ;  but  my  manner  of 
A  Rule  for  thinking  is  this.  Wherever  a  Tafte 

for  amiable  Nature  prevails  over  the 
Jargon  of  Rules;  Ï  believe  it  will  be 
always  cuftomary  to  value  a  Tulip,  whofe  Stripes 
and  Colour  are  very  radiant  ;  well  contrafted,  and 
fet  off  with  Lines  of  a  gloffy  black,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  foever  Nature  may  have  diflributed  thefe  In¬ 
termixtures. 

Countefs.  The  Cultivation  of  Tulips  has  always 
been  the  Count’s  Amufement,  rather 
The  Ramin-  tpan  mjne  .  for  they  require  more  At- 

ce“us’  tention  that  I  can  well  afford  them. 

But  the  Flower  which  I  love  to  raife,  and  multiply 
as  much  as  poffible,  is  the  Ranunculus. 

Chevalier .  Here  are  feveral  Beds  of  them  ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  judge*  which  of  them  moil  deferves 
my  Attention,  they  are  all  fo  remarkable  for  their 
Luftre  and  Variety. 

Countefs .  1  give  the  preference  to  this  Flower,  be- 
caufe  it  degenerates  lefs  than  the  Anemone,  and  the 
Beauty  of  its  Colours  a 3 mod  equals  thole  of  the 
Tulip  ;  but  it  much  exceeds  it  in  the  number  of  its 

Species. 

Chevalier .  Which  of  them  does  your  Ladyfhip 
eflecm  mod:  ? 

Countefs .  The  red  is  counted  the  leaft  valuable, 
becaufe  it  is  extremely  common  ;  and  yet  it  affords 
a  line  Mixture  with  thofe  that  are  double.  But  as 
beautiful  as  thefe  laft  may  be,  the  femi-double  arc 
in  much  greater  Eftimation  at  prefent  ;  and  are, 
every  where,  ranked  in  the  Hr  ft  Clafs.  Thefe,  be- 
fore  us,  area  Growth  of  them:  They  have  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Leaves,  as  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  and  they  are  a  Medium,  in  this  refpedl,  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  large  double  Flowers,  whole  Leaves  are 
very  numerous  and  chick-fet,  and  the  fingle  ones, 
which  have  hardly  any. 

Chev  ih  ?  ..  I  an  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  why  thofe 
that  are  double,  fhould  not  be  preferred  to  the  o- 
thers  Perhaps  the  It  mi-double  owe  their  Meric 
to  t>v  F.  irn  of  the  Mode  that  now  prevails. 

Ce  .  -uefs.  This  Preference  is  nota  tranfient  Tafie, 
a  h  he  Effect  of  meer  Caprice  ;  but  is  founded  on 
the  Variety  of  Colours,  which  has  the  Air  of  a 
Prodigy.  A  fingle  Bed  of  the  iemi-doubie  Flow¬ 
ers,  is,  at  once,  an  Affemblage  of  the  pale,  the  ci¬ 
tron,  and  the  golden  Yellows,  the  fbining  White, 
the  mellow  Red,  and  the  T  inclure  of  the  Peach- 
Bloifom  :  You  may  there  behold  a  Variety  of  fine 
Grounds,  fuch  as  the  white,  intermixed  with  red 
Stripes,  elegantly  diftinguifhed  -,  the  yellow,  fpeck- 
led  with  red  or  fable  Rays ,  feme  of  thefe  Flowers 
are  rofy  without,  and  white  within.  You  will  fee 
a  different  Oafs,  tinged  with  fhammey,  and  border’d 
with  red,  and  others  glowing  with  a  Crimfon 
Ground,— -But  their  Catalogue  is  endlefs,  and 
new  Species  are  prefented  to  our  View,  every  Year. 
If  the  Love  of  Change  be  ever  allowable,  we  may 
venture  to  admire  it  in  Flowers  ,  and  if  we  can  pleafe 
ourfelves  in  changing  what  we  love,  we  mull  cer¬ 
tainly  love  the  Ranunculus. 

Prior.  It  is  qualified  to  regale  all  Tafies. 
The  Root  of  a  fine  Ranunculus  yearly  revives  and 
perpetuates  the  fame  Lineaments  of  Beauty,  which 
is  a  pleafing  Circumftance  to  thofe  who  are  con¬ 
fiant  in  their  Friendfhips.  The  Seed  of  the  fame 
Flower  produces  a  new  one,  from  year  to  year, which 
is  a  Quality  that  muff  be  agreeable  to  thofe  who 
delight  in  Change,  and  they  will  here  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  Variety  to  employ  their  Choice.  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Set  of  Florifts,  who  began  to  dig¬ 
nify  eâch  new  Ranunculus  with  the  name  of  fome 
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Perfon  of  diftinguifhed  Merit.  One  was  called 
King  Stanijlaus  *,  and  another  the  Czarina  :  A 
third  was  Marjfhal  Villars  *  and  a  fourth  Prince 
Eugene  :  This  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  and  that 
the  Marquis  of  As  field.  The  Ranunculus  thatdif- 
clofed  a  Range  of  jetty  Lines,  on  a  radiant  Ground, 
Was  named  the  Roujfeau  ;  but  for  what  reafon,  I 
am  uncertain.  Another  that  unfolded  a  rofy  Bloom 
without,  and  difcovered  an  unfullied  Whitenefs 
within,  was  called  the  Rollin .  One  whofe Speckles 
were  fo  multiplied  and  thick-fet,  that  they  rendered 
the  Ground,  on  which  they  rofe,  invifible,  was  the 
De  la  Motte .  Another,  whofe  rich  Leaves  were 
regularly  embellifhed,  in  their  Extremity,  with  a 
beautiful  Stripe,  was  the  Fontenelle.  But  our  Flo- 
rifts  foon  difcontinued  this  Practice  ^  for  when  they 
compared  the  number  of  great  Men,  with  the  Di- 
-verfity  of  thefe  Flowers  that  were  daily  making 
their  Appearance  j  they  grew  fenfible  that  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  them  would  be  in  danger  of  continuing 
namel  efs. 

Countefs.  The  femi-double  Ranunculus,  with  all 
the  Advantages  of  an  endlefs  Variety,  that  yearly 
changes  the  Decorations  of  your  Parterre,  has  ano¬ 
ther  Quality,  of  which  the  double  Flowers  are  de» 
ftitute.  I  mean  its  Fertility  in  producing  Seed  ; 
whereas  the  others  are  entirely  unfruitful. 

Chevalier .  Is  this  Defet  peculiar  to  the  double 
Ranunculus  ? 

Countefs.  The  Generality  of  double  Flowers  in 
every  Clafs,  are  unproductive  of  Seed.  They  dif- 
cover,  indeed,  the  faint  Sketches  of  a  Piftil  and  a 
few  Chives  ;  but  the  Profufion  of  Leaves,  with 
which  they  are  covered,  ufually  prevents  them  from 
ripening  into  Fertility.  But  when  thefe  double  Flow¬ 
ers,  for  want  of  proper  Culture,  or  from  any  other 
Circumftance,  begin  to  be  lefs  luxuriant  in  their 
Leaves  5  the  Heart  of  the  Flower  is  difengaged 

from 
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from  the  Part  where  it  was  fixed  ;  and  as  it  then 
enjoys  all  the  Imprefiions  of  Warmth  and  Air,  it 
produces  Seed  like  other  Plants. 

Chevalier .  Is  it  known  from  whence  this  Flow¬ 
er  originally  came  ? 

Prior .  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  'Tripoly  in  Syria ,  fe- 
veral  Ages  ago  ;  and  poffibly  in  the 
Time  of  the  Crufades.  But  it  was  a  cuius, 
very  confiderable  Period,  before  any 
but  the  double  Flowers  were  cultivated.  About 
thirty  Years  fince,  fome  Seeds  of  the  femi-double 
Flowers  were  brought  to  us  from  Conftantinople * 
where  the  fine  Ranunculus  is  very  common.  Mon- 
fieur  Valnay ,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold,  was 
one  of  the  firft  who  form’d  a  Bed  of  thefe  beau¬ 
tiful  femi-double  Flowers  ;  but  what  the  Curious 
admired  in  the  Years  1705,  and  1706,  in  his  Gar¬ 
den  in  the  Fauxlourg  St.  Germain ,  would  hardly  be 
fuffer’d  now,  in  an  ordinary  Bed  of  the  fécond  Clafs  : 
fuch  Difcoveries  and  Variety  have  we  acquired  from 
the  Seed  of  the  femi-double  Flowers. 

Chevalier.  Are  many  Preparations  neceflary  to 
their  Culture  ? 

Prior.  This  charming  Flower,  in  order  to  pre- 
fent  you  with  the  molt  lovely  Enamel 
that  ever  glow’d  upon  a  fingle  Species,  Ran-^ 
requires  nothing  more  than  to  be  plant-  cujus> 
ed  in  a  rich  Earth,  with  a  fmall  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  Afhes,  or  rotten  Wood  ;  and  to  be  fheF 
ter’d  from  Humidity  and  fevere  Colds. 

Chevalier.  Her  Lady fh ip  promifed  to  entertain 
us  with  the  manner  of  cultivating  the 
Carnation,  but  did  not  promife  to  fhew  tio^  arna~ 
us  one  :  And  yet  I  obferve  feveral  that 
are  very  amiable.  This  Sight,  in  my  opinion,  is 
Very  extraordinary  for  the  beginning  of  May. 

Count  ep. 
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Count  efs.  There  is  one  Method  of  tending  them, 
which  will  Caufe  them  to  blow  each  Month  in  the 
Year,  Winter  not'  excepted,  and  even  in  a  Green- 
houfe. 

Chevalier.  It  mud  then  be  the  com  pleated  of  all 
Flowers,  fince  it.  wears  the  fined  Array  of  Co¬ 
lours;  is  graced  with  the  mod  delicate  Shape; 
difpenfes  an  aromatick  Fragrance  around  it,  and  is 
attainable  in  every  Seafon  of  the  Year.  But  there 
are  feveral  Species  of  this  Flower,  and  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know  which  of  them  is  mod  edeemed. 

Prior .  The  Carnation,  like  the  Tulip,  has  its 
Stripes  form’d  in  the  dronged  Oppo- 
predominant  Colour,  into 
are  never  foftenki.  But 
they  mud  likewife  be  extended  without 
any  Interruption,from  the  bottom  of  their  Leaves  to 
their  other  Extremity.  The  large  ones  are  much 
finer  than  the  final  1,  as  they  exceed  them  in  the 
number  of  their  Leaves  by  one  half,  or  four  at  lead. 
The  noble  Spread  of  a  Carnation,  forms  a  Circum¬ 
ference  of  nine  or  ten  Inches,  with  a  Diameter  of 
about  three.  They  are  greatly  prized,  when  they 
have  a  multitude  of  Leaves,  becaufe  they  form  a 
more  elegant  Figure.  It  is  much  more  graceful, 
when  the  Head  is  beautifully  rounded  like  a  Tuft, 
than  when  it  is  only  fiat.  Too  great  a  number  of 
Spots,  would  create  a  Confufion  in  the  Flower  ;  and 
were  it  too  much  indented,  it  would  feem  jagged. 
When  the  Extremities  of  the  Leaves,  indead  of 
being  properly  arched,  are  lengthen’d  into  a  Point, 
they  make  a  wretched  Appearance  ;  and  this  is  the 
greateft  Defebl  it  can  pofiiblv  fudain. 

As  to  the  Method  of  raifing  and  improving  this 
Flower,  no  one  underdands  it  better  than  her  La- 
dyfhip. 

Countefs.  Carnations  may  be  propagated  either 
from  Seeds  or  Layers*  The  Seed  diverfifies  the 
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Species  of  the  Flower,  and  the  Layer  perpetuates 
thofe  that  are  mo  ft  amiable» 

The  Layer  fiiould  be  planted  in  the 
Month  of  July ,  and  not  fooner,  left  the  The  Layer» 
Flower  or  the  Stem  fhould  be  injured. 

Chevalier.  This  is  an  Operation  of  which  I  have 
hot  the  leaft  Knowledge. 

Countefs .  Nothing  more  is  neceffary,  than  to  lay 
a  Shoot  in  the  Earth,  leaving  the  Extremity  above 
the  Surface  ;  but  the  Tops  of  the  Leaves  muft  firft 
be  dipt,  and  a  Gafti  open’d,  with  a  Penknife,  half 
way  up  the  Joint  that  is  intended  to  be  funk  in  the 
Ground  ;  and  then  this  little  Branch  muft  be  kepc 
down,  in  its  proper  place*  with  forked  Sticks. 

W  hen  it  has  taken  root,  as  it  will  in  a  fhort  time, 
it  muft  be  cut  off  from  the  Mother* Plant,  from 
whence  it  no  longer  ought  to  derive  its  Nourish¬ 
ment,  becaufe  it  is  then  time  for  it  to  fupport  itfelf. 

When  the  Stem  rifes  fo  high,  as  renders  it  im~ 
poflible  to  bend  the  Shoot  into  the  Soil,  we  caufe  1 
it  to  pafs  through  a  Tin  Funnel  fill’d  with  Earth* 
and  fupported  by  a  Wooden  Fork.  When  the 
Branch  has  ihot  forth  fome  little  Roots,  in  the  Fun¬ 
nel,  it  is  cut  off  in  its  lower  Part,  in  order  to  be 
placed  in  a  Pot. 

Prior.  We  may  caufe  the  Layers  to  fhoot*  by 
difpofing  them  in  Pots,  in  a  Bed  of  a  moderate 
Warmth,  and  affording  them  an  open  Sun-Shine, 
and  frequent  Waterings,  which  are  the  two  great 
Promoters  of  Vegetation, 

Countefs .  You  feemM  a  little  furprifed,  to  fee  large 
Carnations  in  fo  early  a  Seafon,  but  this  Effeâ:  is 
produced  by  the  manner  of  laying  the  Flowers, 
which  may  be  always  managed  to  advantage,  from 
July,  to  the  end  of  September.  There  are  fome 
Kinds,  indeed,  that  naturally  blow  fooner,  and  o« 
thers  later,  and  we  may  eafily  obtain  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  both  :  But  the  fureft  Method  of  fecuring  a 
Y  O  l.  II.  F  Bloom 
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Bloom  of  Carnations,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Seafon,  is  to  plant  the  Layers,  in  three  different 
Months  of  the  Summer,  and  they  will  flourifh  a- 
greeably  to  the  time  when  they  were  lodged  in  the 
Ground.  Some  will  unfold  their  Beauties  in  the 
Spring,  others  in  the  Summer,  and  a  third  fort  will 
only  appear  in  Autumn.  But  thofe,  whofe  firft 
Sproutings  are  dipt,  will  prefent  us  with  their 
Flowers  in  the  depth  of  Winter  itfelf. 

Another  Method  of  multiplying  Carnations,  and 
producing  thofe  that  are  beautiful,  in  a  fhort  time, 
is  to  feparate  the  Layers  from  the  Stems  of  thofe 
Kinds  that  pleafe  us.  The  Layers  frequently  con¬ 
tain  others,  that  may  be  confidered  as  fubordinate 
to  them  *,  and  we  ftrengthen  the  Parent- Plant,  by 
relieving  her  from  fo  numerous  an  Offspring.  The 
principal  Carnation,  no  longer  fharing  the  Sap  with 
fo  many  Competitors,  gains  greater  Vigour,  and 
affumes  a  more  agreeable  Appearance,  while  the 
Layers  are  likewife  ftrengthened  the  fooner,  and  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  of  equal  Beauty,  in  a  fhorter  fpace  of 
Time. 

But  when  we  feparate  the  Layers  from  the  main 
Stem,  with  a  flender  Root  to  each,  we  mu  ft  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  injure  them,  by  fuch  Wounds  as  may  be 
deftrudive  to  the  Parent,  and  her  tender  Progeny. 
In  all  Operations,  there  is  an  Art  and  Dexterity  of 
Management,  that  refaits  from  Pradice,  and  can 
never  be  acquired  by  the  Knowledge  of  a  meer  Set 
of  Rules. 

Prior .  Some  curious  Perfons  have  attempted  to 
New  Im-  multiply  the  Carnation  by  Stock-Graf- 
proveraents,  ting,  and  they  affure  us  the  Experiment 
has  fucceeded  to  their  Wifh.  We  may, 
v°l.  I.  hereafter,  give  the  Chevalier  a  proper 
Idea  of  grafting  in  this  manner. 

Count  efs.  Were  this  Pradice  reduced  to  any 
Certainty,  with  refped  to  Carnations,  nothing  could 

be 
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be  more  commodious  ;  for  we  might  foon  caufe  the 
fineft  Claffes  of  this  Flower  to  fpring  from  the  molt 
common  Stem  of  a  vigorous  Growth.  We  might 
even  carry  the  Improvement  to  a  greater  Height, 
and  propagate  different  kinds  of  Carnations,  all  up¬ 
on  the  fame  Stem  ;  by  which  means,  we  could  en¬ 
rich  any  particular  Vafe  with  a  natural  Clufler  of 
the  largeft  Flowers,  varied  in  the  moft  agreeable 
manner.  I  am  determined  to  make  the  Experi¬ 
ment,  fince  the  Rifque  is  inconfiderable  t,  but  I  fear 
it  is  only  a  Flight  of  amiable  Imagination, 

Chevalier .  Does  the  Carnation  require  any  pecu- 
cular  Compofition  of  Soil  ? 

Prior.  It  thrives  to  Admiration  in  Flanders ,  where 
the  Earth  is  rich  and  oozy  -,  but  droops  in  Provence ,  ' 
and  along  our  Southern  Coafts,  that  lie  in  a  fcorch- 
ing  Climate,  and  whofe  Soil  is  extremely  light. 
We  may  therefore  judge,  that  it  requires  a  black, 
marfhy,  and  fubflantial  Earth,  with  a  fmall  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  Horfe  and  Cow-Dung,  to  corredt  each 
other,  and  to  prevent  the  Soil  from  being  too  com- 
padfc. 

Countefs.  When  Winter  approaches,  we  difpofe 
thefe  Flowers  in  a  Green-houfe,  where  they  faintly 
retain  a  kind  of  reludlant  Life.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  air  and  water  them  in  mild  Seafons,  and 
after  the  enfuing  Lent,  we  may  afford  them  all  the 
Air  we  think  requifite,  but  muft  be  careful,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  preferve  them  from  the  Injuries,  to 
which  they  are  obnoxious. 

When  the  Carnation  intended  for  the  Theatre 
of  Flowers,  begins  to  be  unfolded  ;  as  it  is  only 
placed  in  that  Situation  to  delight  the  View  ♦,  great 
Care  is  ufually  taken  to  adjult  its  Array,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  Diforders  to  which  it  is  fometimes  liable,, 
It  is  apt  to  burft  the  Cup  that  contains  its  Leaves, 
and  confequently  the  Flower  will  run  out  on 
one  fide  )  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  proper  to 
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make  equal  Incifions,  with  a  Needle,  on  each  fide* 
that  the  Petals  may  expand  and  fall  in  a  fwelling 
Round,  It  may  likewife  be  fuftained  with  a  circu¬ 
lar  Collar  of  ttrong  Paper,  a  Band  of  Thread,  or 
a  Ring  of  Willow-Bark,  fixed  about  a  third  of  the 
Height  of  the  Spindle,  with  whofe  Colour  it  cor- 
refponds?  and  is  therefore  render’d  imperceptible. 
It  will  likewife  be  neceffary,  at  that  Seafon,  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  Carnations  every  Day. 

Thefe  are  the  five  forts  of  Flowers,  which  are 
the  principal  Amufement  of  thofe  who  are  Curious 
in  Produ&ions  of  this  nature  :  However,  they  are 
not  difregardful  of  the  others,  but  raife  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  as  is  proportionable  to  the  Plot  of  Ground  they 
pofifefs.  TheHepaticas  alone,  when  thofe  that  are 
blue,  are  properly  blended  with  the  red  and  white, 
arefufficient  to  afford  a  Month’s  Embellifhment  to 
the  Verge  of  a  Parterre,  or  a  Court,  when  the  Snows 
Of  February  are  melted.  They  may  be  intermixed 
with  Cowflipsthat  fpring  in  our  Meadows,  and  whofe 
Culture  affords  great  Variety,  and  may  be  render’d 
very  ornamental.  The  Narciffus,  the  double  Vio¬ 
let,  the  doublé  Hyacinth,  the  double  and  fingle 
Jonquils,  the  red  and  white  Sow-bread,  and  even 
Dafies,  when  they  are  well  chofen,  produce  a- 
greeable  Effe&s,  either  when  they  are  ranged  into 
their  feparate  Families,  or  intermixed  in  the  fame 
Bed.  Every  one  declares  in  favour  of  Julians,  which 
I  would  call  the  Balm  of  our  Gardens  ;  and  they  are 
capable  of  being  multiplied  with  the  greatefl  Fa¬ 
cility. 

Chevalier «  I  am  unacquainted  with  this  Method 
of  their  Cultivation. 

Countefs .  "When  the  fine  Clutters  of  the  Julian  have 
finifhed  their  Bloom,  it  is  ufual  to  cut  and  fhorten 
the  Stems  and  B  ranches,  by  which  thofe  Clutters 
were  fupported  :  They  are  then  fixed  in  the  Earth, 
iti  their  natural  Condition  j  and  all  thefe  Branches 

will 
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will  afford  you  as  many  new  Stems,  provided  you 
plant  them  in  a  rich  Soil,  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
and  without  any  Intermixture  of  Horfe-Dung.  But 
if  this  Method  of  Cultivation  be  negleéted,  they 
will  foon  degenerate,  as  is  commonly  feen  at  Paris , 
where  this  Flower  feldom  appears  in  its  proper 
Beauty. 

Chevalier .  I  fhould  think  the  Stock-Gilliflowers 
merit  a  more  peculiar  Care,  becaufe  we 

enjoy  them  for  a  longer  Sea fon.  The  GilHHower’ 
yellow-double,  which  is  exquifitely  fra¬ 
grant,  prefents  us  with  all  the  Luftre  of  Gold, 
Thofe  that  are  either  ftriped,  or  tinged  with  white* 
red,  or  a  Violet-blue,  rife  with  (lately  Heads,  aqd 
diffufe  a  mod  agreeable  Odour. 

Countefs .  I  am  not  for  blaming  the  Curiofity  of 
thofe  Perfons  who  cultivate  foreign  Plants,  but  nei® 
ther  Peru  nor  the  Indies  can  regale  us  with  any  Pro¬ 
ductions  that  exceed  a  fins  Stock-Gilliflower  ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  fuch  an  Object,  as  even  the  Indians  them® 
fçlves  would  behold  with  Admiration,  and  Envy* 

Prior .  We  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
Clafs  of  Poppies.  Thofe  Flowers  are  only  multi¬ 
plied  by  their  Seeds,  which  yearly  produce  fuch 
Beauties  as  are  capable  of  delighting  even  thofe  who 
are  fondeff  of  Novelty. 

Countefs.  lam  uncertain  whether  they  ought  to 
be  confider’d  as  a  Model,  or  a  Reproach  to  Pain¬ 
ters  and  Embroiderers. 

Chevalier .  There  is  one  Flower,  which,  in  my 
Opinion,  difplays  more  Luftre  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned,  and  is  the  fined  Embellilhment  of  a 
large  Garden.  I  mean  the  Lilly. 

Prior .  Wifdom  itfelf  has  utter’d  its  Panegyric, 
and  prsfer’d  it  to  all  the  Purple  and  Splendor  of 
the  moft  magni§cent  Kings. 
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Chevalier .  Can  you  obferve,  Sir,  any  Refers 
blance  between  this  Flower  and  the  Lillies,  in  the 
Arms  of  France  ? 

Prior.  The  upper  part  of  a  Leaf  of  this  Flower, 
feen  in  its  full  Width,  and  the  two  adjoining  Leaves, 
view’d  in  Profile,  feem  to  have  fome  faint  Simi¬ 
litude  with  the  Top  of  a  Flower  de  Luce  ;  but  this 
Similitude  muft  be  aided  by  fome  Hiftorical  Con¬ 
jecture. 

Countefs.  We  are  apt  to  lofe  the  View  of  Nature, 
the  Moment  we  quit  the  Garden.  Why  is  the  name 
of  a  Lilly  given  to  a  Figure  that  refembles  it  fo 
little  ? 

Prior .  It  is  very  probable  that  thefe  three  fmali 
Leaves  conftituted  the  original  Flower 
de  Luce,  or  that  kind  of  Flourifh  which 
ufually  appears  in  the  Crowns,  and  fre¬ 
quently  rifes  on  the  Extremity  of  the 
Sceptres,  in  the  Monuments  of  the  fe- 
Tom.*L  &  n.  cond  Race  of  our  Kings.  Lewis  the 
Seventh,  furnamed  the  young,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  Princes  that  engaged  in  the  fécond 
Crufade,  in  the  twelfth  Century,  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf,  as  was  cuftomary  at  that  time,  by  a  particular 
Blazon,  and  form’d  his  Coat  of  Arms  with  this  Flou¬ 
rifh  ;  and  the  Supporters  were  a  Repetition  of  the 
fame  Flower  in  little  :  And  as  the  People  generally 
contracted  the  Name  of  Lewis,  into  that  of  Luce , 
it  is  very  natural  to  believe  that  this  Flourifh  came, 
by  thefe  means,  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  Flower  de  Luce . 
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Dialogue  IV. 

The  Count,  and 
The  Cheval  ier. 


O  what  Ufe,  Sir,  do  you  in¬ 
tend  thofe  little  Tiles,  which 
you  are  ranging  with  fo  much 
Application  ? 

Chevalier .  Will  your  Lord- 
fhip  be  fo  good  as  to  read  the  Infcriptions  on  them  ? 

Count.  The  Mountain  Lilly  -,  the  Chalcedonian 
Iris  -,  Gold-Buttons  -,  Fox-Gloves  ;  Florets  of  Knap- 

Weed. - 1  find,  Sir,  you  have  been  making  a 

Catalogue  of  Flowers. 
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Chevalier .  I  daily  hear  the  Names  of  feveral  that 
are  Strangers  to  me  ;  and  frequently  fee  others 
that  I  know  by  Sight,  but  am  unacquainted  with 
the i*  Names.  1  have  therefore  fixed  a  little  Ticket 
to  the  T  mof  each  Plant,  and  I  call  them  by  their 
Name  , .  ' r  he  y  prefent  themfeives  to  my  View,  when 
I  am  Walking  alone:  AnA  whenever  my  Memory 
happens  to  fail  me,  I  immediately  refer  my  felf  to 
the  Tnfcription,  srili  1  learn  to  diitinguifh  them  by 
their  Leaves. 

Count .  You  muft  compile  a  Book  then  of  all  my 
Garden  j  fince  the  Precaution  you  have  already 
taken,  will  be  equally  necefiary  for  a  Multitude  of 
other  Plants  that  adorn  this  Spot  of  Ground  ^  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  render  them  familiar  to  you.  A 
Parterre  is  not  fufficient  to  compleat  a  Garden,  and 
it  requires  a  Variety  of  Appendages,  fuch  as  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  green  Alleys,  verdant  Arbours,  with 
an  Intermixture  of  Pallifades  and  Groves. 

Thefitft  Appendage  to  a  Parterre,  is  a  Growth 
of  the  large  flowering  Shrubs  with  thofe  of  other 
Species  ;  and  to  thefe  rryv  be  added  a  Variety  of 
foreign  Plants.  As  &  .number  of  flowering  Shrubs 
is  not  very  confiderable  j  their  Deficiency  may  be 
fupplied  by  large  annual  Plants. 

Chevalier.  I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  means  thofe, 
whole  Steins  are  entirely  decay’d  at  the  Year’s  ends 
or  a  it  e  after. 


Count .  The  very  fame,  Sir  *,  and  we  always  make 

_  ,  choice  of  thofe  that  rife  in  fine  Pyra- 

Large  annual  .  ,  ,  r  ,  T  J  ' 

Plants.  mids,  whole  luxuriant  Leaves  are  crown¬ 
ed  with  rich  Clutters  of  Flowers,  Thefe 
Qualities  render  them  proper  to  cover  a  large  Vafe, 
and  beautify  the  extended  Plots:  Such,  for  inftance, 
are  the  Julians,  Stock-Gillifiowers,  Lillies,  Pyra- 
midals,  Indian-Pinks,  Amaranths,  Stork-Bills,  and 
a  Variety  of  others,  with  which  you  are  fufficiently 
acquainted.  The  Belvederes  are  likewife  as  fervice- 
able,  though  they  are  unproductive  of  Flowers. 
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The  flowering  Shrubs  are  the  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  the  Perfian  Lilac  ;  the  shrubs^ 
Orange,Citron,  and  Pomegranate  T rees, 
the  Jeflamine  and  Rofe  Plants*  with  feveral  forts  of 
Laurel. 

Chevalier .  I  know  a  number  of  Gentlemen,  who 
defire  no  other  Parterre,  than  a  few  Beds  garniflf  d 
with  thefe  Trees. 

Count .  Thefe  {lately  Plants  are  more  ornamental, 
to  a  Garden,  than  the  Generality  of  thofe  that  are 
efteem’d  by  curious  Florifts,  and  which  Nature  has 
painted  in  Miniature,  becaufe  they  are  only  inten¬ 
ded  for  a  near  View  :  Whereas  the  others  are  drawn 
with  larger  Lineaments,  and  rife  in  a  more  Ample 
Form.  They  are  likewife  multiplied,  with  Pro» 
fufion,  on  the  fame  Stem,  and  have  ufually  but  one 
Colour,  which,  with  the  branching  Verdure  that 
fuftains  them,  gives  them  an  amiable  Appearance, 
even  in  a  diftant  Profpedt,  and  renders  them  a  no¬ 
ble  Decoration  to  a  fpacious  Plot. 

Chevalier .  I  doubt  the  pleafing  Array  of  thefe 
Plants  is  too  tranfient  ;  but  we  are  not  fo  much  li¬ 
mited  in  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers,  becaufe  we 
may  enjoy  them  in  regular  Succeffions. 

Count .  We  may  likewife  be  accommodated  with 
flowering  Trees,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  Year, 
and  with  a  number  of  agreeable  Variations.  When 
the  LaurusTinus  has  perform’d  its  part,  in  the  laft 
Months  of  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  even  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Spring,  it  quits  the  Scene,  and  is  fucceeded 
by  the  Lilacs,  which  we  intermix,  by  difpofing  Box¬ 
es  of  the  white  and  blue  Clufters,  in  alternate  Ran¬ 
ges  -,  and  you  may  obferve  their  Effedt,  through 
the  length  of  this  Terrafs.  Thefe  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  Predeceflbrs  of  the  Gelder- Rofe,  the  Honey¬ 
suckle,  the  common  Jefiamin,  rifing  on  Stems,  or 
rounded  by  Hoops,  into  the  form  of  a  Vafe  *,  the 
Sfanijh  Broom,  and  the  Perfian  Lilacs,  with  the 

yellow 
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yellow  Jeiïamins,  and  thofe  of  India  9  Arabia ,  an 
Catalonia ,  which  continue  flowery  for  feveral 
Months,  notwithstanding  the  daily  Tributes  they 
tender  to  each  new  Vifitor  who  approaches  them. 
The  fame  Seafon  delights  us  with  the  balmy  Fra¬ 
grance  of  the  Orange  Flower,  and  the  rich  Pur¬ 
ple  of  the  Pomgranate.  We  fhall  afterwards 
l}e  regaled  through  the  whole  Autumn,  with  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  the  ioftefb  Colours,  refulting  from  the 
blended  White  and  Red  of  the  Laurel  Rofe. 

We  may  intermix  the  flowering  Trees  with  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Shrubs  that  are  in  great  Efteem,  either  for 
their  unfading  Verdure,  or  the  refrefhing  Odours 
they  difpenfe.  Of  this  Clafs  are  the  Myrtle,  the 
Roiemary,  the  Orach;  with  the  Trees  of  Saint- 
Lucia  *,  Yew,  Cyprefs,  Cherry-Laurels,  and  an 
endlefs  Diverfity  of  other  Species.  The  Holly-Tree 
itfelf,  as  jagged  as  it  appears,  is  render’d  worthy 
of  a  Situation  in  our  Gardens,  by  its  undecaying 
Green;  and  the  admirable  Vermillion  of  its  Berries, 
that  delight  the  View  in  the  Depth  of  Winter. 

Chevalier .  Your  Lordfhip  has  not  taken  any  no¬ 
tice  of  Rofe-Trees  ;  and  yet  they  make  a  very  ami¬ 
able  Figure  in  the  Garden. 

Count .  I  am  far  from  difregarding  them,  and  in¬ 
deed  they  are  as  valuable  as  all  the  Variety  of  flow¬ 
ery  Shrubs.  Thofe  that  we  procure  from  foreign 
Parts,  at  a  great  Expence,  have  no  real  Superiority, 
and  perhaps  are  not  comparable  to  the  Beauties  of 
a  regular  Succeflion  of  our  native  Rofe-Trees,  when 
they  are  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner.  There  are 
more  than  fifteen  Species  of  Rofes,  as  well  the  Angle 
as  the  double  ;  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  crimfon, 
and  the  ftriped  :  And  befides  the  Facility  of  diver- 
fifying  their  Colours,  by  the  Intermixture  of  the 
feveral  Kinds  ;  we  may  obtain  this  Variety  on  the 

fame 

*  A  Species  of  Cherry-Tree,  of  a  pleating  Scent,  and  $ 
very  agreeable  Flower. 
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fame  Stem,  and  produce  a  Bloom  of  five  or  fix  forts 
of  large  Rofes,  entirely  different  from  each  other, 
by  the  Operation  of  grafting. 

We  may  raife  them,  if  we  are  fo  difpofed,  by 
lopping  off  the  Shoots  that  fprout  from  the  Stem  ; 
buothe  moft  important  Circumftance,  in  their  Cul¬ 
ture,  is  to  allow  fome  of  the  Buds  to  fpring,  while 
we  retrench  the  reft,  and  to  moderate  the  Growth 
of  the  Trees,  fome  more,  and  others  lefs  ;  by 
which  means  the  Buds  will  unfold  themfelves  in  fuc- 
ceflion  ;  fome  at  the  clofe  of  Summer,  others  in 
Autumn,  and  the  reft  in  the  Winter-Seafon  itfelft 
Nothing  can  be  more  eafy  and  natural  than  the 
Method  of  prolonging  this  lovely  Flower. 

Chevalier.  I  begin  to  be  fenfible,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  moft  common  things  are,  in  reality, the  moft 
amiable  ;  and  that  we  are  under  no  neceflity  of  be¬ 
ing  anxious  after  fcarce  and  foreign  Productions, 
for  the  Gratification  of  our  Curiofity. 

Count.  It  will  be  fufficient,  if  we  make  an  orderly 
Difpofition  of  what  Nature  has  placed  around  us  ; 
and  this  Truth  will  be  render’d  ftill  more  evident 
to  you,  by  the  other  Embelifhments  of  our  Gar¬ 
dens.  Let  us  only  allow  all  the  Luxuriance  of 
Growth  to  the  Linden,  the  Hazel, theWhite-Thorn, 
the  Fruit-Trees,  and  every  other  Plant  that  rifes 
before  us,  and  we  fhall  foon  be  lodged  like  the  Lions 
and  Tygers  of  the  Wildernefs.  We  fhall  fee  our 
felves  furrounded  with  thorny  Bufhesand  glooming 
Thickets.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  beftow 
the  leaft  Arrangement  on  the  Products  of  Nature, 
and  our  Habitations  will  quickly  be  changed  to  a 
verdant  Paradife. 

Common  Reafon  inclines  us  to  clear  the  Front  of 
our  Apartments,  from  whatever  would  darken  them, 
or  intercept  the  View*,  and  when  we  open  a  Plot  of 
Ground,  of  a  reafonable  Extent,  it  is  but  natural  to 
difpofe  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  amufe  the  Sight 

with 
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•with  fome  agreeable  Object.  To  this  Intention, 
we  may  refer  the  Origin  of  Parterres,  and  the  eafy 
Delicacy  of  the  Ornaments  that  compofe  them. 
But  I  muft  likewife  obferve  to  you,  that  a  Parterre, 
which  is  only  an  open  Level,  ought  to  be  fet  off  by 
Obje6ls  of  a  different  Call,  that  mutually  contraft 
each  other,  and  rife  on  each  fide,  either  to  termi¬ 
nate  or  diverfify  the  View,  or  to  furnifh  us  with  fome 
other  Accommodations. 

The  Difpofition  of  thefe  Appendages,  requires  a 
more  accurate  Tafte  than  the  Parterre  itfelf  ;  and 
I  will  now  reprefent  to  you,  in  a  few  Words,  the 
Defign  of  the  feveral  Pieces,  together  with  the 
Plants  that  compofe  them,  and  the  proper  Method 
of  ranging  the  whole.  We  will  begin  with  the 
Alleys.  * 

r  Alleys  are  either  planted  or  open, 

ieys‘  Thofe  of  the  latter  kind,  are  extended 
in  a  level  Surface,  edged  with  Borders  of  Box,  and 
cover'd  either  with  Sand  or  Turf,  form’d  into  an 
agreeable  Walk  round  the  Parterre. 

Thofe  of  the  former  fort,  are  either  border’d  with 
larg;e  T rees,  or  with  Plants,  difpofedin  Boxes.  Some 
are  cover’d  to  render  the  Enjoyment  of  the  frefh  Air 
more  commodious,  others  are  entirely  open  at  the 
Top.  They  are  fometimes  calculated  to  improve 
the  Profpedfc  of  the  Country  ;  and  this,  if  poffible, 
ought  to  be  the  Effect  of  the  Alley  that  fronts  the 
Building,  and  correfponds  with  the  middle  of  the 
Parterre.  Some  are  qualified  to  diredt  the  Eye  to  a 
pleading  Objedt  ;  as  you  may  obferve  in  this  before  us. 

Chevalier .  The  two  Towers  of  the  Monaltery 
Chat  form  the  Point  of  View  feem  as  if  they  were 
buik  with  an  Intention  to  embellifh  it. 

Count .  The  main  Alley,  which  ufually  opens  at 
the  end  of  the  Parterre,  is  fometimes  accompanied 
with  two  Counter- Alley s  that  are  lefs  fpacious. 
When  that  happens  to  be  the  Difpofmoa,  the  Alley 
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ih  the  middle,  is  always  compofed  of  large  Trees, 
whofe  Tops  are  cut  even  with  each  other,  while 
their  Trunks  rife  in  the  open  Air*  The  Counter- 
Alleys  may  be  clofed  on  the  right  and  left,  with 
two  large  Ranges  of  Pallifades,  or  verdant  Walls. 

Chevalier .  I  obferve  that  all  the  Trees  in  the  two 
Alleys  which  accompany  your  Lordfhip’s  Parterre, 
as  well  as  in  that  which  opens  thro9  the  Wood, 
fronting  the  Caftle,  are  of  the  fame  Species. 

Count .  They  are  all  broaddeav’d  Elms,  and  no 
other  Trees  are  fo  compleat  and  uniform  in  their 
Foliage. 

Chevalier .  Is  not  the  Lime  ufually  chofen  for  fine 
Alleys  ? 

Count .  I  muft  confefs  the  Indian  Lime  is  render’d 
very  ornamental  by  its  lively  green  ;  together  with 
the  large  Clufters  of  its  Flowers,  and  its  amiable 
Head  :  It  is  likewife  a  Tree  of  a  fudden  Growth  ; 
but  then  it  is  fubjedt  to  the  Depredations  of  a  Cater¬ 
pillar,  that  yearly  deftroys  the  greateft  part  of  its 
Verdure,  in  the  midft  of  Summer.  I  may  add  too, 
that  it  always  foils  the  Walks,  and  drops  its  fhaggy 
Pods, when  it  Iheds  its  Flowers  at  the  clofe  of  Spring. 
It  is  likewife  diverted  of  its  Fruit  in  Autumn,  and 
refigns  all  its  Beauties  at  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 

Chevalier.  Thefe  are  fufficient  Reafons  for  our 
difregarding  it  ;  but  is  its  place  only  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  Elm  ? 

Count.  Befides  the  two  Species  of  Elms  we  enjoy, 
the  one  with  fmall,  and  the  other  with  expanded 
Leaves  ;  we  may  plant  our  Alleys  with  the  Plane, 
the  Maple,  and  the  Linden  Trees:  Some  Perfons 
likewife  chufe  the  Egyptian  Thorn. 

Chevalier .  I  am  well  acquainted  both  with  this 
Plant  and  the  Plane-Tree;  and  have 
often  gather’d  Flowers  of  an  admirable  tia£ 
Fragrance  from  the  former.  The  Plane 
has  a  fpreading  Leaf,  ftiaped  like  a  Star. 

The 
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Count .  The  Fate  of  the  Plane  is  greatly  changed» 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  prized  it  ex- 
T  e  anc,  ceodingly  for  its  grateful  Shade,  and 

were  much  delighted  with  enlarging  its  Head,  and 
forming  a  fpacious  Dining-Room  in  themidft  of  its 
Foliage.  They  planted  it  in  their  Gardens,  and  the 
Avenues  to  their  Country-Seats,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  Situation  \  and  I  fuppofe  you  have  read 
Horace’s  Complaints  of  their  Partiality  to  this 
Tree. 

*  Our  pompous  Piles  will  leave  us  now 
Few  Acres  for  the  foodful  Plough  ; 

Canals  of  Art  are  ftr etch’d  around , 

More  fpacious  than  the  Lucrine  Bound  ; 

And  unproductive  Planes  invade 

Sthe  injur’d  Elm’s  prolific  Shade . 

Chevalier.  I  remember  them  very  well  ;  and  that 
great  Poet  thought  it  ftrange  that  the  Plane-Tree, 
which  only  affords  an  unfertil  Shade,  fhould  be  pro¬ 
pagated  more  than  the  Elm,  which  may  be  render’d 
advantageous  and  fruitful,  by  efpoufing  it  with  the 
Vine. 

Count.  The  Plane  is  very  little  ufed,  at  prefent,  in 
our  common  Gardens  \  and  we  give  the  preference 
to  the  large  Maple,  whofe  Leaves  have  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  of  the  Plane.  We  are  fbill  bet¬ 
ter  accommodated  by  the  leffer  Maple,  the  Yoke- 
Elm,  and  the  Linden  in  particular;  becaufe  it  is 
not  only  a  Tree  of  a  fpeedy  Growth,  but  it  alfumes 
all  Shapes  with  the  greateft  Pliancy,  and  adapts  it 
felf  to  every  Soil.  We  may  likewife  ornament  the 
lower  part  of  this  Tree,  with  large  Bullies  of  Yew, 
or  with  Rofe-Trees  form’d  into  Vafes,  or  inverted 

Bells,. 

*  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regime 
Moles  relinquent  :  undique  latius  ] 

Extenta  vilentur  Lucrino 
Stagna  Lacu  :  PlatanuRne  coclebs 
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>Bells.  The  Linden  Stacks  which  rife  into  the  Air 
[’with  round  Heads,  refemble  the  long  Rows  of  O- 
ürange-Trees  in  Boxes. 

Chevalier .  When  thefe  Vafes  are  all  cover’d  with 
.‘iRofes,  they  muft  form  an  inchanting  View,  in  an 
Alley  where  they  are  thus  difpofed. 

Count .  We  may  make  greater  Improvements 
ftill.  As  it  is  not  ufual  to  accompany  Parterres 
\iwith  Trees  of  lofty  Stocks,  unlefs  the  Gardens  be 
f  very  extenfive  -,  we  may  either  in  the  middle,  or  on 
;  each  Side  of  the  large  Alleys  that  border  the  Par- 
i  terre,  plant  {freight  Lines  of  Dwarf-Lindens,  whofe 
jj  Stems  muft  be  contracted  in  their  Afcent,  that  their 
I  Sides  may  fhoot  out.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  cut  into 
:  the  form  of  fquare  Boxes,  and  we  ufually  place  in 
:  the  Centre  of  thofe  verdant  Vafes,  a  large  Panier 
:  of  tufted  Flowers,  or  the  blooming  Head  of  a  Rofe- 
!  Tree. 

Chevalier .  I  fee  thisDifpofition  has  been  obferved 
i  in  the  two  Wings  of  the  grand  Parterre.  The  Pro* 
fpedt  is  not  limited  by  thefe  pleafing  Alleys,  and 
they  diffufe  an  Air  and  Magnificence  through  the 
whole  Garden. 

Count .  This  is  a  Pleafure  that  did  not  coft  me  a 
length  of  Time  to  procure  its  Enjoyment,  and  it 
likewife  faved  me  the  Expence  of  rich  Vafes,  and 
timorous  foreign  Plants,  which  we  can  only  venture 
to  expofe  to  the  Air  in  fine  Weather.  Iam  for  thofe- 
Productions  that  fpring  in  our  Climate,  and  which 
we  may  fhelter  from  the  fevereft  Frofts,  by  a  flight 
Covering  of  Straw. 

Chevalier .  I  admire  the  light  and  elegant  Form 
of  thofe  Bowers,  that  fo  agreeably  terminate  the 
View  on  each  fide. 

Count.  Bowers  and  verdant  Halls  are  capable  of 
various  Embellifhments  j  and  we  intermix  them 
with  the  Honey- Suckle,  the  Jeflamin,  the  Yoke- 
Elm,  the  Linden,  and  even  the  Ever-Greens. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  pleafmg  Retreats  had  formerly  a  melaneholly 
maffive  Air.  The  Stems  of  the  Plants  that  formed 
them  were  frequently  bare,  and  their  Sides  had  a 
wither’d  Afpeft,  becaufe  their  Vegetation  was 
checked  by  an  injudicious  Carefulnefs  to  cover  therti 
in  every  Parte  The  prefent  Tafte  is  in  favour  of 
Bowery  Works,  uncover’d  at  the  Top,  and  entirely 
open’d  on  the  Sides,  in  the  form  of  Porticos,  or 
bending  Vaults  fuftaiffd  by  green  Columns  of  a  de¬ 
licate  lightnefs  of  Shape.  We  may  there  enjoy  a 
more  falutary  Circulation  of  Air,  and  every  part  of 
the  Verdure  is  nouriffied  with  lefs  difficulty,  becaufe 
the  free  Paffage  of  the  Air  and  Sun-beams,  renders 
the  Leaves  equally  ftrong  and  lively  both  above  and 
below. 

Chevalier*  The  lower  parts  of  the  Pallifades  are, 
undoubtedly,  disfigured  by  anExcefs  of  Shade,  and 
Scarcity  of  Air. 

Count.  Their  Height  ffiould  never  equal  the 
Breadth  of  the  Alleys  they  border  »,  and  when  the 
Trees  that  frequently  crown  them,  have  their  Tops 
cut  into  a  regular  Level,  and  are  every  where  dif- 
pofed  into  a  lightfome  Spread  ;  they  form  a  real 
Wall  of  Verdure,  whofe  Foundations  feem  to  be 
laid  in  the  Earth.  They  then  become  the  moft  a- 
greeable  Ornaments  of  Gardens,  and  regulate  their 
whole  Architecture. 

Chevalier .  Is  the  fniail  Yoke-Elm  the  only  Tree 
Capable  of  afluming  this  Figure  ? 

Count .  The  lofty  Pallifades,  as  well  as  thofe  that 
are  Rreaft-high,  may  be  formed  of  Lindens,  Elms* 
Beeches,  and  Hazels  ;  but  you  muff  only  em¬ 
ploy  one  Species  from  end  to  end,  becaufe  the 
want  of  Fraternity  in  different  forts  of  Foliage, 
is  difagreeable  to  the  Sight,  and  caufes  improper 
Vacancies.  The  leffer  Maple  has  one  Advantage, 
which  proves  a  commodious  Refource  in  Gardens 
already  formed  \  and  where  fome  Reparation  may 
a  be 
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b*ê  necefîary  :  For  it  grows  in  the  Shade,  and  fills 
a  Vacuity  better  than  any  other  Plant.  However, 
the  fmall  Yoke-Elm,,  undoubtedly  produces  a  more 
amiable  and  lading  Verdure. 

The  low  Pallifades  may  be  made  of  Myr¬ 
tle,  Yew,  Laurel,  Privet,  Hawthorn,  and  even 
Pomegranate  Trees,  if  you  are  defirous  of  Magni¬ 
ficence. 

Cbev.  A  Pallifade  of  Pomegranate-Trees  mufi 
furely  feem  all  in  flame,  iti  their  flowering  Seafom 
Count.  If  we  have  any  Inclination  to  conceal  ei¬ 
ther  the  Walls  or  Plots  of  Ground  that  are  ufelefs 
and  irregular,  or  not  much  favoured  with  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun,  and  which  prefent  us  with  no 
agreeable  Appearance  ;  we  may  form  a  Pallifade, 
or  fome  other  Figure,  of  thofe  Trees  that  thrive, 
with  a  confiant  Verdure,  in  the  coldefi:  Places,  and 
can  always  be  drawn  into  an  Extent  of  the  finefl 
Tapeflry,  over  each  unpleafmg  View.  Such,  for 
inflance,  are  the  Yew,  the  Ever-green  Privet,  the 
Rofin-Tree,  the  Cedar,  the  Green-Oak,  the  Box, 
the  Holly,  and  the  Ivy; 

,  The  Ever-Greens  may  likewife  be  employed  in 
forming  thofe  Porticos  and  Pallifades  that  are  to 
bound  the  View,  from  any  particular  Apartment  ; 
and  we  find  them  fo  very  agreeable,  that  their  Ver¬ 
dure  is  frequently  imitated  by  painted  Wood. 

Chevalier.  Thofe  who  inciofe  their  Gardens  with 
an  Embellifhment  of  this  Nature,  have  no  caufe 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

Count.  Every  Perfon  has  a  particular  Tafle,  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  more  unconfined.  But  when 
We  enter  a  Garden,  we  naturally  expe£l  to  find  a 
real  Verdure  ;  as  when  we  vifit  a  Library,  we  don’t 
fuppofe  we  fhall  be  entertained  with  painted  Books. 

Chevalier.  If  your  Lordfhip  thinks  the  Porticos 
of  colour’d  Wood,  unfurnifhed  with  Leaves,  fo  im¬ 
proper  -,  what  is  your  Opinion  of  thofe  Perfons  who 
V  o  l,  II.  G  croud 
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croud  their  Gardens  with  Marble,  and  a  Variety  ot 
gilded  Gaieties? 

Count.  Thofe  Ornaments  may  poftibly  be  very 
fine,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  fuit  with 
fuch  a  Situation.  The  Tafte,  perhaps,  in  Italy 
and  France ,  prevails  too  much  in  favour  of  empty 
Vafes,  uninftruCtive  Statues,  and  Columns  without 
Architrave.  But  all  thefe  infignificant  Pieces  are 
ftili  lefs  valuable,  when  they  are  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  that  natural  Verdure  which  fo  delights  our 
View,  and  is  the  chief  Subject  of  our  Curiofity  in 
a  Garden  -,  and  I  am  as  little  defirous  of  meeting 
with  Marble  Sculptures,  Porticos  and  Colonades, 
in  fuch  a  Place,  as  I  am  to  fee  a  Parterre  of  Turf, 
in  the  Area  to  an  Apartment,  or  a  branching  Alley 
of  T rees,  in  a  Gallery. 

Chevalier .  I  have  been  fometimes  told,  that  a 
Garden  is  an  Imitation  of  Nature  ;  that  the  Alleys 
and  Parterre  refemble  the  Plains-,  that  the  Ter- 
raffes  reprefent  the  Mountains  ;  and  that  Rills  and 
Fountains  correfpond  with  the  Sources  of  Rivers. 
That  we  are  likewife  permitted  to  blend  fome  Em¬ 
belli  Hi  men  ts  with  our  Imitations  ;  as  an  Alley  is 
more  agreeable  than  a  large  Road  *,  a  Terrafs  is  bet¬ 
ter  difpofed  than  the  Slope  of  a  Mountain  ;  and  a 
Cafçade  flows  more  refrefhing  to  the  Sight,  than  a 
Stream  thatgufhes  from  a  naked  Rock. 

Count .  Thefe  Sentiments  are  very  juft  ;  but  you 
muft  permit  me  to  obferve  to  you,  that  a  Garden 
is  not  fo  much  an  Imitation  of  Nature,  as  it  is  Na¬ 
ture  itfelf,  prefented  to  us  in  a  near  View,  and  ad- 
jufted  by  the  Aids  of  Art.  I  have  an  Inclination, 
for  instance,  to  take  the  Air,  and  am  accommo¬ 
dated  for  that  purpofe,  with  a  little  Plain,  and  a 
length  of  open  Alleys.  I  am  difpofed  to  view  the 
Productions  of  Nature,  for  fome  Moments,  and 
am  accordingly  regaled  with  a  Growth  of  Flowers 
and  Plants  riflng  before  me,  and  ranged  in  fuch  a 

manner, 
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nianher,  that  the  Profpedt  of  the  one  is  not  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Appearance  of  the  other.  I  wifh, 
to  vary  the  point  of  Sight,  to  be  covered  from  the 
Wind,  and  to  enjoy  a  ferene  Solitude*  without  ex¬ 
cluding  others  from  the  ufe  of  my  Garden.  The 
TerrafTes  afford  me  all  thefe  different  Advantages  : 
Shade  and  Frefhnefs  are  equally  defirable,  and  I 
am  fupplied  with  thofe  gratifying  Pleafures,  by 
improving  the  other  Pieces,  with  a  beautiful  Thic¬ 
ket,  and  a  limpid  Flow  of  Water.  The  Art  which 
forms  our  Gardens,  does  not  confifl  in  counter¬ 
feiting  thofe  Objeds,  or  amufing  me  with  a 
vain  Perfpedûve  ;  a  Succeffion  of  Arcades  in  green 
Boards  ;  the  View  of  a  Hall  incrufled  with  Marble; 
or  the  Sight  of  fome  Naiad  reclining  on  her  Urn 
with  a  graceful  Air,  and  on  the  Verge  of  a  Bafon 
perpetually  dry.  The  meritorious  Effed:  of  Art,  is 
to  affemble  the  Water  and  Verdure  in  Reality  ;  to 
facilitate  my  Walking,  and  fhelter  me  from  inju¬ 
rious  Airs.  Art  therefore  is  not  the  Imitation,  but 
the  Arrangement  of  Nature,  and  borrows,  from  her 
alone,  each  Pleafure  it  prefents  to  my  View. 

But  let  us  render  all  due  Juftice  to  Art,  fince  it 
difpenfes  a  graceful  Symmetry  to  its  AfTemblageof 
natural  Productions.  A  curious  Proprietor  of  a 
Trad  of  Ground,  is  frequently  obliged  to  form  a 
Garden  out  of  a  Plot  of  Land,  whofe  Length  is 
greatly  difproportion’d  to  its  Breadth.  But  all  the 
Irregularity  of  that  Figure  isredified  with  the  grea- 
teft  eafe.  He  divides  the  whole  into  three  oblong 
Squares  -,  the  firft  of  which  he  forms  into  an  agree-  x 
able  Parterre,  and  difpofes  the  laft  into  a  fine  O» 
litory.  The  middle  Compartment,  he  appro¬ 
priates  to  a  Grove,  which,  by  rifing  between  the 
Divifions  in  each  Extremity,  breaks  the  View  of 
that  difagreeable  Length.  •  The  Grove  is  traverfed 
from  Angle  to  Angle,  by  Tradts  form’d  like  St, 

,  Andrew's  Crofs:  Its  infide  is  embellifhed  with  a 
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verdant  Hall,  and  its  outward  Ornaments,  are  two 
bowery  Cabinets  or  green  Niches -,  one  of  which 
fronts  the  Parterre,  and  the  other  is  oppofite  to 
the  Olitory  :  The  whole  Profpedt  has  an  Air 
of  Proportion  ;  and  two  Alleys,  by  running  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  Walls  thro’  their  whole  Extent,  form 
long  Walks,  and  a  free  Communication  with  three 
different  Gardens. 

Another  Perfon  pofTeffes  a  more  fpacious  Plot, 
but  triangular  in  its  Form,  or  perhaps  more  irre¬ 
gular.  This  he  diftributes  into  different  Divifions, 
which  are  render’d  agreeable  by  their  peculiar  Beau¬ 
ties,  and  correfponding  Air.  His  Parterre  will  be 
border’d  with  two  large  Pallifades  *,  one  of  which 
will  form  the  outward  Bound  of  a  fpacious  Wood, 
interfered  with  a  Variety  of  Alleys  *,  the  other, 
by  being  crown’d  with  Trees  of  equal  Loftinefs, 
feems  to  prefent  us  with  a  fécond  Thicket,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Tafte  j  and  we  imagine  it  to  be  equally  ex- 
tenfive  with  the  other,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  Range  of  Verdure  without  depth, 
whofe  FunXion  is  to  fhroud  a  Wall  that  limits  the 
Plot  in  that  particular  Place.  Art,  therefore,  not 
only  enlarges  an  Extent  of  Ground,  but  unites  the 
inoft  diffimilar  Parts,  by  elegant  Connexions,  and 
conceals  their  natural  Irregularity,  by  the  confiant 
Appearance  of  Symmetry.  The  extreme  Parts 
of  the  Garden,  that  feem  loft  behind  thefe  regular 
Lines,  are  capable  of  being  form’d  into  Orchards, 
Nurferies,  Plantations  of  Fig-Trees,  and  Beds  for 
Melons. 

It  undoubtedly  requires  no  common  Dexterity 
of  Thought,  tocompleat  all  the  beautiful  Divifions 
of  a  Garden,  in  Detail  :  To  ftnooth  one  part,  for 
inftance,  into  a  Level  ;  to  fink  another  into  fuch  a 
gentle  Declivity,  as  will  afford  a  trickling  Flow  to 
Rains,  without  rendering  the  Walk  incommodious  ; 
to  trace  out  the  due  Dimenfions  of  a  Parterre  ;  to 
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M  ^ yia/Yef y  J*/œs/îv7iitf  m/p  an  /n/è/y?cZee/yar>  S  T/ia  TZ/eiabsm  of'tAe  ^irùener  JT, 


ITnUe  /Tie  TTe/n  ay  b/ia  aJ/cy  K  na/b 
à/te  Ûi^esiua  Q 
K  T /te  bbi/nTry 
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Spread  a  uniform  Surface  of  Turf;  to  condudt  the 
PaSTage  of  a  Stream  ;  to  extend  the  Alleys  in  ltreighc 
Lines;  to  round  the  Arbourets;  to  Strike  ViStas 
through  a  Wood,  and  improve  the  Profpedt  all  a- 
round.  But  the  great  Secret  of  Art,  conflits  in  a 
true  TaSte  of  Nature,  and  a  Capacity  to  improve 
her  Gifts,  and  render  the  whole  agreeable  and  en¬ 
gaging,  by  the  juft  Arrangement  of  the  Parts. 

A  fmall  Plot  of  Ground  admits  of  nothing  more 
than  a  Simplicity  of  Defign,  and  a  Propriety  in  the 
Execution.  But  when  the  Extent  of  Land  is  very 
fpacious,  and  breaks  into  a  number  of  Inequalities, 
a  great  Genius  will  improve  the  Whole,  and  can 
even  caufe  the  Irregularities  of  Situation,  to  diffufe 
an  Air  of  Novelty  in  every  Part,  and  prevent  the 
appearance  of  a  difagreeable  Uniformity.  He  will 
not  fuffer  the  whole  Extent  of  his  Garden  to  be  la¬ 
vished  in  one  View,  but  will  exhibit,  for  the  firft 
Objedt,  a  large  Compartment  richly  array’d  with 
Flowers,  and  improved  by  fine  Pieces  of  Water, 
and  Stately  Trees,  and  ending  in  a  Distribution  of 
Bowers  or  Pallifades.  The  Spectator’s  Eye  is  fa- 
tisfy’d  with  this  Profpedt,  arid  requires  nothing 
more:  But  he  is  afterwards  agreeably  furpri fed, 
when  he  finds  the  Objedts,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
the  Boundaries  of  his  View,  are  fo  many  Openings 
into  a  new  Order  of  Beauties. 

The  full  Profpedt  of  the  adjoining  Country,  is 
likewife  conceal’d  from  him,  at  his  firft  Entrance 
into  the  Garden,  and  he  is  only  permitted  to  fee 
one  part  of  it,  as  it  were  by  Stealth.  You  have 
here,  for  instance,  a  rural  View'  through  the  long 
ViSta  that  fronts  the  Parterre;  and  the  Profpedt  is 
more  extenfive  at  the  end  of  that  crofs  Alley,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Pallifade,  BreaSt-high,  and  which  has 
been  lower’d  in  that  manner,  to  unite  the  Garden 
^vith  the  outward. Avenue,  to  which  it  correfponds* 
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The  Pallifades  and  Groves  are  not  fuffer’d  to  rife 
to  fuch  a  Height,  as  would  intercept  the  Profped 
of  the  neighbouring  Plain  and  Mountains,  from 
the  upper  Apartments.  This  View  is  render’d 
more  agreeable,  by  its  not  being  unfolded  when  you 
enter  the  Garden  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  confiderable 
Advantage  to  our  artificial  Spots  of  Ground,  when 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  comparing  them,  in  un¬ 
limited  Freedom,  with  the  magnificent  Garden  of 
Nature,  which  would  caufe  ours  to  Ihrink  from 
our  View.  It  is  certainly  much  more  pleafing  tq 
be  furprifed  with  the  Expanfe  of  an  unbounded 
Plain,  when  you  come  to  the  Edge  of  a  Grove, 
or  the  Turn  of  a  Pallifade.  You  may  perceive  the 
Effedl  of  fuch  a  Difpofition,  when  we  pafs  behind 
that  Arbour,  in  order  to  feat  ourfelves  on  the  Ter¬ 
ra  fs  that  rifes  on  the  other  fide. 

Chevalier .  It  feems  as  if  feme  Perfons  had  un¬ 
drawn  a  Curtain,  that  conceal’d  the  Heavens  and 
the  Landfcape  from  our  View. 

Count .  We  may  diverfify  the  Profpeél  as  much 
as  pofiible,  by  paffing  from  one  Divifion  of  the 
Garden  to  another  :  New  Taftes  and  new  Charac¬ 
ters  may  rife  before  us.  One  part  prefents  us  with 
an  Air  of  Grandeur*,  another  has  a  more  fprightly 
Appearance.  In  this  Place,  a  Star  fhoots  out 
its  verdant  Rays,  and  leaves  us  uncertain  of  the 
Track  we  ought  to  takfe  through  the  Wood.  That 
opening  Hollow  is  cover’d  with  a  long  green  Car¬ 
pet,  and  refembles  the  inverted  Roof  of  a  Coach. 
The  Arcades  of  Lindens  that  border  it  ;  the  Vafes 
of  Flowers  that  adorn  thofe  Arcades  ;  the  fragrant 
Frefhnefs  we  there  enjoy  ;  the  free  Circulation  of 
the  Gales  ;  the  Melody  of  innumerable  Birds,  who 
warble  in  the  Branches  of  that  Retreat;  every  Cir- 
cumftance  attra&s  your  Attention,  and  tempts  you 
to  continue  in  that  delicious  Verdure.  Another 
JPortion  of  the  Garden,  glooms  with  a  folitary  fa- 
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vage  Air,  and  qualifies  the  Mind  for  the  Sedatenefs 
of  Contemplation.  In  that  Quarter,  every  fob  inn 
Thought  is  diffipated,  and  the  Eye  wanders  over 
the  adjacent  Cots  and  Hamlets.  An  unfertile  Spot, 
that  refounds  with  the  Northern  Blafts,  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Grotto,  where  we  may  retire  from  the 
Heat,  and  be  accommodated  with  a  reviving  Cool- 
nefs.  An  Eminence  of  difficult  Accefs,  is  afcendb 
ble  by  a  long  Flight  of  eafy  Steps  cut  in  the  Earth, 
and  which  conduCt  us  to  fuch  a  delightful  Point  of 
View,  as  makes  us  reproach  ourfelves  for  not  ob- 
ferving  it  fooner.  When  we  thus  can  regulate  all 
Plots  and  Situations  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  aré 
able  to  compleateach  Object  by  Nature’s  Model  ; 
we  may  diverfify  her  AfpeCts,  and  multiply  her 
Beauties  :  We  may  then  ftrike  out  open  Walks,  and 
cover  our  felves  with  arching  Shades,  agreeably  to 
the  different  Seafons  and  Changes  of  Weather  ;  and 
if  the  Day  happens  not  to  be  rainy,  we  may  be  al¬ 
ways  fure  of  enjoying  the  Benefit  of  a  pleafing  Air, 
without  being  incommoded  by  the  Severity  of  the 
Winds,  or  Sun.  We  fhall  be  gratified,  by  thefe 
Precautions,  with  all  the  amiable  Stores  of  Nature  1 
and  a  fingle  Turn  in  the  Garden,  is  a  little  Jour- 
ney,  which  we  always  finifh  with  Satisfaction,  and 
find  it  a  falutary  Exercife. 
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The  Cheval  in. 


frier a 


O  W  came  you.  Sir,  to  enter 


tain  a  Thought  of  making  the 
agreeable  Collection  you  have 
mention’d  ? 

Chevalier.  I  owe  it  entirely 
Renati  Rapi-  t0  You’  S ir  for  when  I  was  laft  in  this 
mHortor.  1.4.  place,  you  advifed  me  to  read  the  Geor- 
li^cobi  Vaai-  gics  of  Virgil ,  and  after  that,  the  Gar- 

rf,>  Pr*d.um  dens  of  R'^  and  yamere’s  parm  . 
AuIcicuiDo  1  •  «  y  «  j*  %  j 

w  hich  I  have  accordingly  done0 

Prior « 
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Prior.  I  need  not  ask  you  then,  if  you  are  be¬ 
come  an  Advocate  for  a  Country  Life. 

Chevalier.  One  is  certainly  tempted  to  withdraw 
from  Cities,  after  reading  thofe  Authors  -,  and  their 
three  Poems  have  inchanted  me  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  1  have  had  them  all  bound  in  this  fingle  Vo¬ 
lume,  which  I  call  my  rural  Library. 

Prior.  ïf  we  except  feme  Fables,  in  which  Fa¬ 
ther  Rapin  has  revived  the  Gods  and  Language  of 
the  Pagans,  without  any  Neceflity  for  that  Proceed¬ 
ing,  fince  the  Fidtion  is  not  produdeive  of  any  ufeful 
Truth  ;  thefe  three  Works  may  be  read  with  perpe¬ 
tual  Pleafure  and  Improvement.  I  am  fenffble, 
that  the  Publick  alone  has  a  right  to  decide,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Gardens  and  the  Farm  are  worthy  to  be 
çonfidePd  as  the  fécond  and  third  Parts  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies  ;  but  I  intend  to  imitate  your  Example,  and 
join  them  together  with  one  common  Title,  which 
fhall  be  the  very  fame  that  you  have  fuggefted 
to  me. 

Chevalier .  But  may  we  not  enlarge  this  Library 
a  little  ? 

Prior .  Nothing  prevents  us  from  increafing  it 
with  feveral  Paffages  out  of  Cato>  Cicero  *,  Ho¬ 
race  **,  and  Pliny  L  the  Natural  ill  -,  who  pre- 
fent  us  with  the  finefl:  Images  of  Husbandry,  and  a 
rural  Life. 

Chevalier.  Let  us  not  forget  the  two  Villas  of 
;  Pliny  the  Younger  I  have  lately  vifited  all  their. 
Apartments  and  Gardens  with  abundance  of  Plea* 
fure,  and  with  Monfieur  Fêlibien  for  my  Guide. 

Prior.  The  Works  we  have  mentioned,  arc, 
fome  of  the  fineft  and  mo(l  delicate  in  the  Latin. 
Tongue. 

Chevalier «. 

*  Cicer.  de  Seneft. 

**  II.  Sat.  6.  &  I.  Epift.  io,  14,,  16. 

f  Hift.  nat.  1. 18.  cap.  1. 

Plin.  jun.  Laurentinum,  1.  2.  Ep.  17,  Sç Thyfci  L  y.  Ep. 
Vide  Les  Maifons  de  Pline,  par  Felibien, 
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Chevalier .  I  fancy  we  may  be  furnifhed  with  à 
Collection  of  this  nature  from  the  French. 

Prior.  I  can  afture  you,  Sir,  that  our  Tongue, 
or  at  leaft,  our  French  Poetry,  has  not  any  Work 
of  Tafte  that  deferves  to  be  ranked  jn  your  Plan. 

Chevalier .  I  am  extremely  furprifedat  that,  fince 
the  Subject  is  fo  fine,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  Poe¬ 
try  to  expatiate  in  a  more  delightful  Field. 

Prior .  It  is  undoubtedly  a  Subject  worthy  of  the 
greateft  Mailers.  Husbandry,  in  particular,  has 
been  unattempted  as  yet,  and  we  have  not  one 
French  Poet  who  has  ftruck  out  the  leaft  Sketch  of 
it  ;  though  it  would  certainly  furnifii  a  happy  Ge¬ 
nius  with  the  moil  effectual  Means  of  pleafing  every 
Reader. 

Pray  inform  me,  Sir,  as  we  are  walking  towards 
the  Kitchen-Garden,  whence  proceeds  the  fingular 
Delight  you  experience  in  reading  thofe  amiable 
Writers  that  compofe  your  little  Collection  ?  I  am 
fenfible  their  Latin  is  pure,  and  their  Paintings 
reprefent  Realities  ;  but  they  fhare  thefe  Qualifica¬ 
tions  in  common  with  other  Authors  :  Why  then 
are  they  more  agreeable  to  you  than  all  the  reft  ? 

Chevalier.  The  Pleafure  they  afford  me,  pro¬ 
ceeds  undoubtedly  from  their  Choice  of  rural  Ob¬ 
jects. 

Prior .  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  we  may 
eafily  forefee  they  will  always  be  read,  becaufe  theff 
Subject  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  Viciffitude  of  Years, 
or  the  Caprice  of  Taftes.  We  are  generally  born 
Gardeners,  and  our  firft  Inclinations  tend  to  the 
Culture  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.  We  are  divided* 
with  refpedt  to  all  other  Articles;  and  our  Tafte 
for  Husbandry  is  the  only  Difpofition  that  re-unites 
us.  Whatever  Difference  the  Necefiities  of  Life,  or 
the  Cuftoms  of  Society  may  create  in  our  ufual 
Employments,  we  always  remember  our  original 
State.  Man,  in  his  firft  Innocence,  was  deftined 
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to  cultivate  the  Earth  *,  and  we  have  not  loft  the 
Idea  of  our  ancient  Nobility:  every  other  Con¬ 
dition  of  Life  feems  to  fubjecl  or  degrade  us  ;  but 
whenever  we  difengage  ourfelves  from  our  common 
Occupations,  and  can  breathe  in  freedom  for  a  few 
Moments,  we  are  fenfible  of  a  fecret  Propenftty  to 
Gardening.  The  Merchant  thinks  himfelf  happy, 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  pafiing  from  hisComp- 
ting-Houfe  to  his  Flowers.  The  Mechanic,  whom 
rigid  Neceflity  always  fixes  to  the  fame  Place,  a- 
dorns  his  Window  with  a  Box  of  Verdure.  The 
military  Man  and  the  Magiftrate,  are  equally  fol- 
licitous  for  a  Country  Life,  and  retire,  for  fome 
Months  at  leaft  in  each  Year,  from  the  Court,  the 
City,  and  the  Hurry  of  Affairs,  to  enjoy  the  Charms 
of  their  rural  Eftates.  Gardening  is  then  their  fa¬ 
vourite  Language,  and  the  Generality  of  them  are 
emulous  to  underftand  its  fineft  Operations.  In  a 
word,  the  Cultivation  of  a  Garden  is  only  difre- 
lifhed  by  a  falfe  Tafte,  and  a  depraved  Delicacy 
of  Thought. 

Men  of  the  fineft  Genius,  and  moft  exalted  Sta¬ 
tions,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  in  all  Ages,  by 
a  remarkable  Inclination  to  the  Culture  of  the 
Earth.  This  Inclination  is  even  now  confidered  as 
the  Panegyric  of  Solomon ,  King  Uzziab ,  the  younger 
Cyrus,  Fabricius,  Hiero,  Mafinijfa ,  the  Emperor  Pro - 
fas,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

Chevalier.  I  know  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  cau- 
fed  the  Gardens  of  Verfailles  to  be  form’d  from  the 
Defigns  of  Monfieur  Le  Notre,  but  I  did  not  ima¬ 
gine  he  ever  made  Gardening  his  particular  A- 
mufement. 

Prior .  When  he  had  been  converting,  for  fome 
Time,  with  Marthal  Furenne ,  or  Monfieur  Colbert* 
he  entertain’d  himfelf  with  Monfieur  delà  Quintinie  ; 
and  frequently  took  a  pleafure  in  fhaping  a  Tree 
with  his  own  Hands.  I  (hall  not  tell  you,  that  the 

Earth 
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Earth  was  confcious  of  the  Honour  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Hands  accuftomed  to  a  Scepter  :  But 
you  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  a  Plant  could 
not  fail  of  Succefs,  when  it  was  governed  by 
the  fame  Prudence  that  conduced  the  State.  We 
may  even  fay,  that  every  Thing  is  more  prof- 
perous  under  the  hands  of  Héros  *,  becaufe  they 
devote  more  Care  and  Precaution  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  each  Particular  they  undertake.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  the  Kitchen-Garden,  let  us  walk  in. 

Chevalier.  This  is  the  firft  Vifit  it  has  received 
from  me  this  Seafon.  What  a  Scene  of  Order  and 
Elegancy  is  here  ! 

Prior .  It  is  a  real  Republick  in  every  Particular. 
A  skilful  Hand  has  parcelled  out  all  the  Land,  and 
affembled  a  whole  People  of  Plants,  afligning  to 
each  its  proper  Dwelling  and  Situation.  Thofe 
Families  that  are  fprung  from  the  fame  Original, 
are  lodged  apart  in  diftindt  Cantons,  and  form 
as  many  different  Communities.  Their  Multitude 
never  creates  any  Confufion  here;  and  you  may 
obfcrve  a  general  Propriety  and  Regulation  dif- 
fufed  thro*  the  Whole. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Citizens  of  this  State, 
from  being  injurious  to  each  other  ;  and  that  the 
Great-ones  may  not  impeverifh  their  Inferiors,  by 
engroffing  the  nutrimental  Juices  of  the  Earth  to 
themfelves  ;  the  fmaller  Plants  have  fuch  a  Portion 
of  Ground  allotted  to  them,  as  fufnces  for  their 
Support,  and  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  thofe  Trees 
which  demand  a  copious  Suftenance,  and  muff  be 
lodged  more  at  large.  Gr  if  they  fometimes  ap¬ 
proach  each  other,  and  are  obliged  to  live  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  Society,  the  ftrongeft  Trees  are  then 
curbed  by  fuch  fevere  Laws,  as  render  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  injurious  to  the  lead  Species  of 

*  Piin.Hift.  nat.  1.  18.  c.  z. 
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Puîfe  ;  and  the  vigilant  Care  of  a  good  Govern¬ 
ment,  caufes  the  whole  Tribe  to  flourifh  in  per¬ 
fect,  Harmony  with  each  other. 

Chevalier.  I  not  only  admire  the  Or¬ 
der  I  here  difcover,  but  am  equally  af- 

r  n.  J  •  1  ,  T>  1  ^  J  •  or  a  Kitchen» 

fected  with  the  Beauty  that  appears  m  Garden. 

every  Part, 

Prior.  It  is  the  Order  itlelf  which  conflitutes 
that  Beauty. 

Chevalier .  I  obferve,  that  the  Efpaliers  which  co¬ 
ver  the  Walls,  rife  exactly  to  the  fame  height,  and 
not  a  fingle  Leaf  is  permitted  to  advance  above  an¬ 
other. 

Prior.  One  would  be  apt  to  take  them,  at  the 
firfl  View,  for  a  Set  of  fine  Tapeftry. 

Chevalier.  Thofe  Bufhes  that  edge  the  Squares, 
are  form’d  in  the  utmoft  Perfedbion. 

Prior .  They  are  fo  many  natural  Vafes  that  em- 
bellifh  thofe  Alleys,  and  are  infinitely  more  ami¬ 
able  than  thofe  which  are  form’d  out  of  Marble 
and  gilded  Metals. 


Chevalier.  Where-e’er  I  diredl  my  View,  either 
thro*  the  Alleys,  or  over  the  Beds  of  Herbage,  1 
obferve  a  regular  Extent,  and  a  perfedt  Symmetry  ; 
i  and  am  not  able  to  determine  whether  I  ought  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  Parterre,  or  the  Oli* 
tory,  even  with  refpedt  to  the  Charms  of  Pro- 
fpedt.  This  is  a  Point,  Sir,  which  1  leave  to  your 
Decifion. 

Prior .  The  Parterre,  indeed,  is  more  lively  and 
;  dazling,  at  the  firfl:  view  j  but  the  Olitory  will 
!  attradf  the  Spedtator’s  Eye  for  a  longer  time, 
j  and  create  more  Satisfaction  in  his  Mind.  A  Par- 
!  terre  is  a  Beauty,  that  feems  a  little  too  much  ad- 
jufted  by  Art,  and  its  Anxioufnefs  to  pleafe  is 
render’d  too  apparent  ;  but  this  Foible  is  excufable 
in  a  Parterre,  which  is  only  formed  to  amufe  us 
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with  a  tranfient  Pleafure.  The  Graces  of  an 
Olitory  have  more  Reality,  and  a  much  eafief 
Air,  and  befides  the  Softnefs  of  its  Colours,  with 
the  Symmetry  and  Grandeur  of  its  Appearance  ; 
it  enjoys  two  Qualities  that  are  ftill  more  valu¬ 
able  :  I  mean,  an  extreme  Simplicity,  and  a  very 
extraordinary  Ufefulnefs.  Simplicity  is  the  right 
Adjuftment  of  the  Amiable,  and  exhibits  it  in  its 
full  Merit;  and  all  the  World  allows  Ufefulnefs  to 
be  the  compleateft  Inftafrce  of  Perfection. 

Chevalier.  Is  this  Simplicity  fo  great  as  you  re- 
prefent  it,  fince  I  obferve  it  to  be  intermixed  with 
a  Variety  of  Flowers? 

Prior .  It  is  fo  indeed  ;  but  they  don’t  owe  their 
Arrangement  either  to  Art  or  Study.  No  parti¬ 
cular  Care  has  been  taken  to  plant  them  where 
they  now  make  their  Appearance,  and  they  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  View, in  a  fpontaneous  Bloorm 
They  refemble  thofe  Graces  of  Youth,  which  Na¬ 
ture  is  induftrious  to  embelhYh  ;  and  we  are  no 
longer  touched  with  any  Agreeablenefs,  than  while 
the  Solicitude  to  difclofe  it,  ceafes  to  be  apparent. 

Chevalier.  The  Competition  in  this  particular,  is 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Parterre  ;  but  if  the 
■Kitchen-Garden  triumphs  in  the  Month  of  May$ 
what  may  we  not  expeCt  from  it  in  September? 

Prior .  I  am  not  for  limiting  its  Merit  to  the 
Flowers  of  Spring,  nor  the  Fruits  of 
Tke/Vr,lllty  Autumn  ;  fince  it  enriches  its  Mailer 
Garden.  with  new  Preients,  through  the  whole 
Courfe  of  the  Yean 

The  moil  falutary  of  thofe  Productions,  with 
which  the  Earth  arrays  it's  Hills  and  Plains,  and 
Valleys,  maybe  affembled  in  a  Kitchen-Garden,  fof 
the  Üfe  of  Man.  This  is  his  great  Magazine  of 
Suftenance,  Remedies  and  Amufements.  There 
does  he  daily  gather  the  verdant  Produce  of  the 
Seafon,  and  is  able  to  diftinguifh  the  firft  Rudi¬ 
ments 
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ments  and  improving  Growth  of  thofe  Gifts  that 
will  afterwards  rife  to  his  Hand  ;  by  which  means, 
he  enjoys,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prefent  Plenty, 
and  the  Promife  of  a  future  Fertility.  It  mud  de¬ 
light  him,  beyond  Exprefiion,  to  vifit  a  Place, 
where  every  ObjeCt  tenders  him  fome  agreeable 
Prefent,  and  feems  kindly  fedulous  to  fupply  his 
Wants,  and  regale  his  Tafte,  with  all  the  Varieties 
he  can  defire. 

Vineyards  and  arable  Lands  prefent  us  with  their 
Productions  but  once  a  Year,  and  then  remain  un- 
aCtive  for  feveral  Months  ;  nay,  a  whole  Year’s 
Repofe  is  often  necedary  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
Vigour.  The  Kitchen-Garden,  on  the  contrary, 
prefents  us  with  a  fpeedy  Succedion  of  new  Crops, 
and  continues  its  Liberalities,  even  in  the  Winter- 
Seafon,  by  feeming  to  referve  for  that  particular 
Portion  of  the  Year,  thofe  Fruits  and  vegetable 
Food  which  may  be  kept  for  a  confiderable  time; 
that  fo  we  may  always  enjoy  its  Favours,  even 
when  the  fevered  Frod  has  lock’d  up  its  Treafures, 
and  interrupted  the  Courfe  of  its  Services. 

Chevalier.  You  afcribe  the  fined  Intentions  in 
the  World,  to  this  fort  of  Garden  -,  and  its  Pro¬ 
ductions  are  really  attended  with  fuch  Circum- 
dances,  as  feem  to  refult  from  thofe  very  Inten¬ 
tions. 

Prior.  The  Intentions  to  fupply  us  with  Fruits 
and  Herbage,  at  regular  Seafons,  and 
in  proper  Quantities,  are  undeniable  TheSucceffl- 
Realities,  and  you  know  where  they  all  °nn,0f,Frfu'ts 
refide.  The  Author  of  Nature  has  in-  er  s* 
termixcd  a  wile  Oeconomy  with  a  boundlefs  Pro- 
fufion,  and  difpenfes  the  various  Kinds  of  Fruits 
and  Herbs,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  qualifies  them  to 
cover  our  Tables  through  every  Sea  Ion  of  the  Year. 
He  caufes  them  to  fucceed  each  other,  without  in¬ 
terruption,  and  without  confufion,  indead  of  la- 
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vifhing  all  his  Liberalities  at  once,  and  to  fuch  i 
degree  as  would  overwhelm  us  with  their  Luxu- 
riancy  -,  he  rather  choofes  to  render  them  grateful,' 
by  imparting  an  Air  of  Novelty  to  each  Species. 
His  Bounty  begins  with  the  Delicacy  of  red  Fruits, 
and  continues  to  fupply  us  from  Month  to  Month* 
or  rather  from  Week  to  Week*  with  new  Kinds, 
and  of  all  Qualities  and  Colours  ;  but  they  are  not 
prefervable  for  any  length  of  Time,  becaufe  they 
are  foon  to  be  fucceeded  by  others.  He  referves 
for  the  fevere  Seafon,  thofe  Produ&ions  that  ac- 
quire  a  firm  Confidence  -,  and  when  the  Earth  is 
even  chill’d  with  Cold,  and  difcontinues  its  Ferti¬ 
lity,  the  Store-Room,  where  the  Fruits  are  depo- 
fited,  communicates  to  fome  Species  a  gradual 
Maturity,  which  the  Tree  refufed  them.  This 
gracious  Precaution  fupplies  the  Winter  with  a 
Harved  peculiar  to  it,  and  prefents  us  with  Fruits 
that  are  unknown  in  every  other  Seafon.  Thus 
is  the  Year  rendered  a  perpetual  Circle  of  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Fruits  -,  part  of  this  Circle  is  frequently 
unadorned  with  Flowers  -,  but  the  Fruits  never 
leave  any  vacant  Spaces.  You  may  demondrate 
this  Truth,  by  taking  a  particular  Survey  of  thofe 
Productions  that  grace  an  Olitory  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  Succeffion  j  and  you  will  be  fenfible  that 
this  is  never  interrupted. 

Chevalier.  Such  a  Garden  as  this  feems  to  be  a 
perpetual  Source  of  Accommodations. 

Prior.  It  is  certainly  an  Enjoyment  well  worth 
procuring,  and  nothing  is  more  confident  with  the 
prefect  Mode  than  a  fine  Olitory.  Reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  may  fometimes  happen  to  correfpond  with  a 
reigning  Fafhion. 

Chevalier.  We  have  a  Garden,  intended  for  this 
Ufe,  at  our  Country-Seat,  but  it  mud  be  laid  out  in 
fome  new  Manner,  becaufe  nothing  ever  thrives  in 
it.  Be  fo  good.  Sir,  as  to  let  me  know  what  Difpo- 
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fkitin  you  would  give  it,  were  the  Ground  yours* 
It  forms  a  very  fpacious  Square  -,  but  I  am  for 
fpreading  Deftru&ion  through  the  whole,  and 
would  then  confign  it  to  your  Management:  You 
may  extend  your  Lines,  and  plant  it  as  you  pleafe, 
and  have  full  liberty  to  alter  it  in  every  Particular, 
as  you  think  proper. 

Prior.  The  Plot  of  Ground,  upon  which  you 
would  employ  me,  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  in  any 
Form  but  a  Kitchen-Garden. 

Chevalier.  The  Architect  thought  it  the  pro- 
pereft  Spot  to  form  an  agreeable  Figure  with  the 
reft  -,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  it  to  any  o- 
ther  Ufe. 

Prior .  When  a  proper  Situation  for  a  Kitchen- 
Garden  is  to  be  chofen,  it  is  fometimes  faid,  that 
we  ought  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  a  Gardener, 
than  to  an  Architect  ;  left  the  Conftderation  of 
meer  Symmetry,  and  Commodioufnefs  of  Pro- 
ipefr,  fhould  prove  an  Inducement  to  fix  on  a  Soil, 
that  will  create  abundance  of  unavailing  Expence 
to  improve  it  into  Fertility,  fince  all  the  Culture 
and  Induftry  you  can  employ  upon  it,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  incapable  of  changing  the  Malignity  of 
its  Nature.  I  fuppofe  the  Plot  of  Land  which  you 
have  commiffion’d  me  to  manage  as  I  pleafe,  is 
not  fo  intractable  ;  and  I  will  now  give  you  the 
proper  Idea  of  a  Kitchen-Garden,  which  can  never 
be  compleat  without  thefe  five  different  Ingredi¬ 
ents.  A  good  Soil,  a  favourable  AfpeCt,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Diftribution  of  the  Ground,  a  Efficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  and  a  proper  Choice  of  Plants. 
This,  is  a  very  copious  SubjeCt;  and  we  will  re- 
ferve  it,  if  you  pleafe,  for  our  Entertainment  to¬ 
morrow.  Let  us  therefore  finifh  our  Walk  at 
prelent,  when  we  have  read  the  firft  Paftage  of 
Maniéré9 s  Farm,  that  prefents  itfe'lf  to  our  View 
when  we  open  the  Book. 

V  0  l.  II.  H  Chf* 
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Chevalier.  I  perceive  he  is  your  favourite 
Poet* 

Prior .  He  is  the  Author  who  gave  me  a  re- 
]ifh  for  reading,  when  I  was  of  your  Age.  The 
firft  Ideas,  that  create  agreeable  Impreflions  in 
our  Minds,  are  always  moft  permanent,  and  af¬ 
ford  us  the  greateft  pleafure  when  we  recoiled 

them. 
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E  are  now  to  form  a  compleac 
Olitory,  and  muff  there¬ 
fore  unite  in  one  *  Plot,  a 
good  Soil,  a  favourable  Af- 
!  ped,  a  beautiful  Diftribution,  a  Supply  of  Watera 
and  a  proper  Choice  of  Plants. 

Prior.  We  have  liberty  to  make  the  Model  as 
perfect  as  we  pleafe,  in  our  Converfations,  and 
may  dillribute  all  our  Materials  to  the  belt  ad- 
*  vantage. 

*  Inlhudtion  de  M.  delaQuintinic.  The  Art  of  Husbandry, 
!  J  Mortimer. 
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The  Temperaments  of  Éarth,  in  general,  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  thefe  threeClafles*,  Sand* 
Loam,  and  Clay.  Sand  is  a  Collection 
of  folid,  ftony,  and  loofe  Particles,  of  a  roundifh' 
form,  and  almoft  incapable  of  any  Cohefion  with  each 
other.  The  Parts  of  this  Earth,  in  proportion  to* 
their  Enlargement,  and  Variation  from  a  globular 
Figure,  are  gradually  changed  into  Gravel,  or  a 
Couch  of  Pebbles.  Thefe  different  ftony  Soils  are 
capable  of  receiving  Water,  Oil,  Salts,  Fire,  Air, 
and  all  the  Principles  of  Vegetation,  into  their  In- 
terftices  ;  but  can  never  retain  them  for  any  con- 
fiderable  Time,  fince  the  nutrimental  Mixtures 
Hide  through  the  Pores  as  eafily  as  they  at  firft 
fill’d  them.  The  Cultivation  therefore  of  this  kind 
of  Land,  is  feldom  productive  of  any  fertil  Ef¬ 
fects. 

Mould,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Mate 
of  little  Clods,  extremely  fine,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  a  cubical  form,  qualified  for  an  intimate 
Conjunction  with  each  other,  and  for  continuing, 
imbodied  in  that  manner.  When  the  Earth  is  very 
compact,  and  its  conftituent  Particles  are  not  fe- 
parated  by  any  Vacuities,  it  forms  Soils  of  Clay, 
Marl,  or  Chalk,  which  retain  the  Juices  they  re¬ 
ceive  j  but  are  not  very  tractable  to  the  Impref- 
fions  of  Water,  Heat,  and  Air.  The  Fibres  of 
Plants  can  hardly  penetrate  thefe  Soils,  and  their 
Culture  is  render’d  very  difficulty  I  may  venture 
to  fay  impracticable. 

Loam,  or  that  Earth  which  is  a 
Luam.  Medium  between  Sand  and  Clay,  is  a 
Powder  thaï  partakes  of  the  Pliancy  of  Sand,  and 
the  Confidence  of  Mould,  and  may  be  called  a 
Compofition  of  minute  iupple  Maftes,  fomething 
fpungy  in  their  nature,  and  eafily  difunited  by  La¬ 
bour.  They  readily  open  to  the  Influences  of 
the  Air*  and  are  very  retentive  of  what  they  re¬ 
ceive. 
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celve.  Plants  can  fhoot  their  Fibres  into  this  So*l 
without  any  obftruCtion,  and  are  there  accommo¬ 
dated  with  a  copious  Nourifhment. 

Chevalier .  Happy  is  that  Perfon,  who  can  form 
his  Kitchen-Garden,  in  a  Soil  of  this  nature,  which 
preferves  a  Medium  between  compact  and  light 
Earth.  But  how  can  we  know  whether  the  Land 
be  fuitable  for  our  purpofe  ? 

Prior.  That  juft  Temperament  of  Soil,  which 
I  call  Loam,  is  manifefted  by  the  Pli-  ^ar^s 
ancy  of  the  Parts  that  compofe  it,  and  of  a  good 
by  the  Vigour  of  its  Productions.  So'i* 

But  we  too  often  meet  with  a  difproportion  in  its 
Qualities  ;  and  this  Earth  of  an  intermediate  na¬ 
ture  may  be  ftmdy,  in  feveral  degrees,  without 
being  Sand  itfelf  ;  or  it  may  refemble  Marl,  with¬ 
out  having  any  real  Intermixture  of  that  Sub- 
fiance, 

Chevalier .  When  a  Soil  is  either  too  lean,  or 
too  compaCt,  are  there  no  Methods  of  rectifying 
thole  Defedts  ? 

Prior .  Our  Gardeners  endeavour  to  correCt  them 
with  a  variety  of  Manures,  by  which  I 
mean  thofe  Earths,  or  Compofts,  which  anures% 
they  fpread  over  their  Gardens  to  render  them 
fertil.  They  lay  Horfe-Dung,  which  is  light  and 
dry,  on  a  Soil  of  Mould,  whofe  little  Clods  are 
apt  to  imbody  with  each  other  ;  and  they  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  find  y  Soil,  an  Intermixture  of  Cow- 
I  Dung,  which  is  fat  and  binding.  They  endeavour, 
by  thefe  Expedients,  to  give  confidence  to  the  one* 
i  and  Rarefaction  to  the  other,  which  is  a  very  ju 
dicious  and  profitable  Proceeding. 

Thofe  Proprietors  of  Land,  who  are  induftrious* 
i  have  recourfe  to  a  Method  ftill  more  efficacious 
;and  durable  in  its  EfteCts,  fince  it  ftrik.es  at  the 
'Caufe  of  the  Evil.  They  open  the  Earth,  to  a 
!  certain  depth,  either  in  their  Garden,  or  fome  ad^ 

H  3  joining 
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joining  Spot,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  Bed  of  Earth 
entirely  different,  in  its  Qualities,  from  the  Land 
they  would  re&ify.  They  intermix  and  thicken  a 
dry  and  fandy  Soil,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
Mould,  or  at  lead  with  a  marfhy  Earth,  which  is 
frequently  no  more  than  a  black  and  binding  Loam. 
But  they  open  and  difunite  a  Marley  Earth,  by 
mixing  it  with  a  large  quantity  either  of  River- 
Sand,or  of  that  which  is  found  in  Subterranean  Veins 
of  Gravel.  When  the  Earths  are  thus  blended  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  thrown  into  Heaps,  till  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Ingredients  have  had  time  to  incorporate  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  Beams  of  the  Sun,  the  "Winds 
and  Frofts,  together  with  the  confiant  AClion  of 
the  Air,  will  compleat  the  Preparation  of  the 
whole,  and  we  may  then  plant  in  a  Soil  entirely 
new. 

Butas  we  acquire  our  Knowledge  by  very  im¬ 
perfect  Degrees,  and  may  eafily  be  deceiv’d  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Soil,  that  appear’d  to  us  fufficiently 
qualified  to  improve  our  own  Land  ;  it  will  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  the  fird  Experiments  on  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Earth,  till  we  are  fatisded,  by  very 
apparent  Succefs,  that  our  Endeavours  to  meliorate 
the  whole,  will  not  be  ineffectual. 

As  to  other  Circumdances,  whether  you  intend 
to  fertilize  all  the  Ground  of  your  Kitchen-Gard  a, 
by  thefe  Intermixtures  j  or  whether  you  limit  your 
Improvements  to  feme  particular  Squares,  or  the 
Trenches  you  appropriate  to  your  Trees  -,  the  two 
effential  Points  are  your  permitting  the  blended 
Soils  to  lie  fallow,  a  Year  at  lead,  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  plant  j  and  your  compleating  the  Mixture, 
not  in  a  parcimonious  manner,  but  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  Feet  :  other  wife,  your  Trees,  and  fe¬ 
ver  al  Species  even  of  your  Herbage,  will  inevitably 
periffi,  when  their  Roots  begin  to  penetrate  into 
another  Vein  of  Earth,  that  will  wound  them  by 

its 
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its  unpliant  Cohefion,  or  parch  them  up  by  its  Dry- 

nefs, 

Chevalier.  I  am  fenfible  that  if  the  Soils  be  inter¬ 
mix^  to  the  depth  you  have  mention’d,  the  good 
Qualities  of  the  one  will  reform  the  Imperfections 
of  the  other  :  But  furely  this  muft  occafion  a  dread¬ 
ful  Expence. 

Prior.  If  the  Plot  be  very  extenftve,  the  At¬ 
tempt  will  certainly  prove  too  chargeable -,  but 
there  are  other  Expedients  to  reCtify  part  of  its  De¬ 
fects,  at  a  very  moderate  Coil.  If  the  Soil,  for 
inflan  ce,  be  grofs  and  difficult  to  be  mov’d  ;  or 
fpungy  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  the  fquare  Com- 
partments  of  the  Garden  fhould  be  rais’d  a  little 
towards  the  Middle,  and  funk  at  the  Extremities, 
into  two  imperceptible  Slopes  *,  by  which  means  the 
Water  that  would  chill  the  Beds,  were  it  to  remain 
upon  them  too  long,  flows  off  towards  the  Alleys, 
and  may  fink  into  fuch  a  Drain,  as  will  convey  it  to 
the  Ditch  that  bounds  the  Garden. 

When  the  Soil  happens  to  be  dry  and  porous, 
the  fquare  Beds  fhould  be  funk  a  little  lower  than 
the  Alleys,  or  it  may  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  Paths 
higher  than  the  Beds,  in  order  to  fecure  them  a  pro¬ 
per  Humidity  in  every  Part,  and  to  afford  the 
Herbs  and  Roots  the  Refrefhment  of  dueWaterings. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  Nature  of  the  Land, 
we  find  an  excellent  EffeCt,  from  clearing  the  Al¬ 
leys  of  their  Snow  in  the  Winter-Seafon,  ahd  throw¬ 
ing  it  on  the  Beds,  whofe  Fertility  is  greatly  im¬ 
prov’d  by  this  Method. 

Chevalier.  Are  there  any  Soils  incapable  of  be¬ 
ing  render’d  fruitful  ? 

Prior .  There  are  two  Sorts,  which  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  entirely,  than  rifque  the  Expence 
of  a  Kitchen-Garden  upon  them.  Thefe  are  the 
Stony  and  the  Chalky  Soils. 

H  4  Next 
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Next  to  the  Temperament  of  the  Earth,  which 
undoubtedly  merits  the  firft  Attention,  fince  it  is 
chiefly  conducive  to  the  Plenty  and  Flavour  of  the 
Productions  of  an  Olitory  ;  no  Circumftance 
is  more  important  than  the  Situation  :  And 
this  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  good?  when  it 
fhelters  the  Garden  from  incommoding  Winds,  and 
lays  it:  open  to  that  Afpedt  of  the  Sun  which  is  moll 
beneficial. 

Chevalier.  Are  not  all  Winds  injurious,  in  pro» 
portion  to  their  Violence  ?  How,  then,  are  their 
fatal  Effedts  to  be  evaded  ? 

Prior .  We,  at.  leaft,  fhould  endeavour  to  be 
fhelter’d  from  thofe  that  are  moft  pernicious  ;  I 
mean  the  Northern  Blafts,  or  thofe  of  the  North- 
iVefti  and  all  tempeftuous  Winds.  We  may  fay 
of  the  firft  of  thefe,  what  the  Scripture  declares, 
with  relation  to  a  victorious  People  whom  God, 
in  his  Warth,  caus’d  to  march  forth  ;  *  Lhe  Land  is. 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them ,  and  behind  them 
a  defolate  Wilder  nefs.  The  Country  was  a  verdant 
Paradife,  before  their  Approach  *,  but  was  rendred 
a  dreary  Defart  by  their  Paflage  through  it.  The 
Breath  of  the  North-Weft  is  not  fo  deftrudlive  as 
that  of  the  North-Eaft  Wind,  but  it  checks  every 
Plant  that  begins  to  bloom,  and  ics  Difcontinuance 
is  frequently  preceded  by  a  Tempeft  of  Hail, 
which,  in  a  few  Moments,  lays  wafte  all  the  luxury 
ant  Promifes  of  the  Spring. 

T ho*  thefe  two  Winds  are  commonly  the  moft 
malignant  of  all,  yet  there  are  others  to  be  dreaded 
in  every  Situation  j  we  can  poffibly  choofe  :  we 
ought  therefore  to  confider  the  particular  Quar¬ 
ters  that  are  produdtive  of  theknoft  dangerous  Blafts 
and  efpecially  thofe  Quarters,  which  engender  fuch 
Storms  as  ftrip  the  Trees  of  their  Fruits. 


Che 
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*  Joel  if.  3.  Quail  Ilortus  voluptatis  coram  co,  2c  poft  ilium 
iblitudo  deierti. 
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Chevalier .  Of  what  advantage  is  a  Knowledge 
of  this  nature?  We  may  edily  diftinguifh  the  Re¬ 
gions  from  whence  the  Winds  blow,  but  how  can 

o 

we  prevent  their  Effedts  ? 

Prior .  A  Kitchen-Garden  may  be  defended  from 
the  Infults  of  thofe  Winds  that  are  mod  to  be 
fear’d  ;  either  by  a  lofty  Wall,  or  a  fpacious  Edifice  ; 
pr  we  may  caufe  thefe  Blafts  to  be  intercepted  by  a 
large  Wood  which  breaks  all  their  Force  ;  and  this 
is  the  Expedient  pra&is’d  in  Normandy  and  Brt- 
tany  :  or  e)fe  we  may  form  the  Kitchen-Garden  un¬ 
der  the  fhelter  of  a  Hill,  which  fhuts  up  all  Ave- 
venues  to  it. 

The  Benefit  of  a  fine  Sun-fhine  is  as  much  to  be 
defired,  for  fuch  a  Garden,  as  the  noxious  Winds 
are  to  be  dreaded.  A  Situation  to  the  South  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  molt  eligible  of  any,  unlefs  your  Land 
be  extremely  light  and  thin  *,  for  it  will  then  be 
exhaufted  by  too  much  Heat.  An  Opening  to 
the  Eaft  is  likewife  more  efteem’d  than  one  to  the 
JVeft  9  but  a  Northern  Afpedt  is  the  word  of  all,  if 
it  be  not  recompenfed  by  an  excellent  Tempera¬ 
ment  of  Soil. 

Chevalier .  I  doubt  a  Plot  of  Land  entirely  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  cold  Winds,  will  never  produce  any 
thing  good. 

Prior.  We,  however,  fee  fome  Indances  to  the 
contrary  *,  the  admirable  Wine  of  Sillery ,  grows  oa 
the  Declivity  of  Verzenai ,  which  dopes  to  the 
North ,  without  the  lead  Shelter,  and  lies  obliquely 
tp  the  Sun. 

Chevalier .  What  you  have  obferv’d,  Sir,  of  the 
Situation  of  a  Garden  in  general,  may  certainly  be 
faid  of  each  particular  Wall.  The  bed  Efpaliers, 
therefore,  are  thofe  which  are  vifited  by  a  Southern 
Sun  -,  and  next  to  this  Situation,  we  approve  of  a 
Wall  plac’d  to  the  Eaft.  Be  fo  good  as  to  inform 
pie,  Sir,  to  w hat  Trees  thefe  Expofures  are  appro¬ 
priated?  I  have  fometimes  feen  Peaches  and  Pears 
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that  have  been  rather  fcorch’dthan  ripen’d,  in  a  Po- 
fition  to  Xht  South. 

Prior.  A  Southern  Efpalier  is  referved  for  Win¬ 
ter  Bonchrêtiens,  Mafcadine  Grapes,  and  all  thofe 
Fruits  that  are  not  eafily  ripen’d.  A  Wall  that  fronts 
the  rifing  Sun,  is  more  proper  for  Peaches,  Apri- 
cocks,  and  fome  Species  of  exquifite  and  tender 
Pears,  whofe  Colour  we  have  an  Inclination  to 
heighten.  A  hVeftern  Expofure  has  likewife  its 
Merit,  but  a  Northern  is  the  lead:  favourable  of  all  ; 
for  the  Sun,  even  in  the  longeft  Days,  can  only  vifit 
that  Quarter  with  a  few  fcatter’d  Rays,  diverted  of 
their  genial  Warmth. 

Chevalier.  His  Lordfhip,  the  Count,  gave  me 
an  Opportunity  of  obferving  that  he  had  made  eve¬ 
ry  Wall  in  his  Kitchen  Garden  acce Bible  to  the  Sun* 
In  (lead  of  cauflng  the  four  Walls  diredly  to  front 
the  four  Quarters  of  the  World,  he  oppofed  to  thofe 
Regions,  the  four  Corners  that  join  the  Walls.  In 
confequence  of  which  Difpofnion,  the  rifing  Sun 
warms  the  two  Efpaliers  that  unite  in  the  IVefiern 
Point;  when  he  gains  his  Noon- Day  Height,  he 
fheds  his  Heat  along  the  two  Walls  that  join  to  the 
North  ;  and  when  he  finks  to  the  Weft,  he  darts  his 
Rays  on  the  two  Walls  that  point  to  the  Eaft. 

Prior.  All  the  Parts  of  the  Garden,  therefore, 
receive  his  benign  Impreffions,  and  every  Wall  is 
cover’d  with  a  uniform  Verdure. 

As  the  extraordinary  Benefit  that  refaits  from 
proper  Expolures,  are  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Ef¬ 
paliers,  care  is  taken  to  ftrengthen  the  Reflection  of 
the  Sun-beams,  by  a  very  white  and  fmooth  Parget,, 
which  exadtiy  doles  all  the  Cavities,  that  would, 
otherwife,  imbibe  or  defied  the  Light. 

Chevalier.  The  fame  Expedient  chafes  away  Rats, 
Mice,  Dormice,  and  all  noxious  Animals,  and 
compels  them  to  fearch  elfewhere  for  their  Prey.  I 
muff  now.  Sir,  defire  you  to  inform  me  what  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  Wood  is  us’d  for  the  Lattice-Work  which 
fuftains  the  Efpalier,  and  beautifies  the  whole  Gar¬ 
den. 

Prior.  The  Heart  of  Oak  or  Chefnut,  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  Ufe  ;  and  the  whole  ought  to  be 
well-join’d,  and  preferv’d  from  putrifying,  by  be¬ 
ing  painted  firft  with  a  Lay  of  white  Lead, 
and  afterwards  with  two  Lays  of  Mountain-Green, 
liquified  into  an  Oil.  Such  a  Lattice-Work  as  this, 
will  laft  between  thirty  and  forty  Years. 

Chevalier.  By  what  means,  Sir,  could  you  form 
the  Efpaliers  of  your  Priory  into  fuch  an  elegant 
Air,  without  the  aid  of  Lattice- Work  ? 

Prior.  I  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  Expedient 
which  is  now  practis’d  by  feveral  Perlons  of  Tafte. 
Inftead  of  the  Lattice  of  Wood-work,  which  fre¬ 
quently  affords  a  Retreat  to  a  Number  of  Enemies, 
we  may  form  a  Lattice  of  large  Wires,  which 
proves  as  ferviceable  and  lafung  as  the  other,  and  is 
compleated  at  a  very  moderate  Expence. 

Chevalier.  As  I  look  through  the  Bars  of  the  Door 
that  opens  into  the  Melon-Ground,  I  obferve  the 
Top  of  the  Walls  cover’d,  through  their  whole  Ex¬ 
tent,  with  a  kind  of  little  Roof,  of  whofe  Ufe  I 
am  entirely  ignorant. 

Prior.  A  Gentleman  of  the  Army,  who  has 
long  made  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  his  Amufe- 
ment,  amidfl  his  Solitude  in  Times  of  Peace,  and 
whofe  extraordinary  Succefs  renders  him  worthy  to 
be  recommended  as  a  ModeE;  has  added  to  the 
Parget  and  Lattice-Work,  fuch  a  kind  of  Pent- 
houieas  is  rais’d  upon  that  Wall,  and  its  Function 
is  to  compleat  the  Efficacy  of  good  Situations.  Se¬ 
veral  finall  Bars  of  Iron  or  Wood,  about  two  Foot 
long,  are  inferted  horizontally  into  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Wall,  and  at  a  regular  Diflance  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  fupport  one  or  two  Planks,  which 
are  to  be  remov’d  whenever  we  are  difpos’d  to  af- 

3  ford 
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ford  the  Leaves  a  proper  Refrefhment  of  Rains  and 
Dews.  This  Roof,  by  intercepting  the  A&ion  of 
rhe  Air  above,  prevents  the  Tree  from  fhooting 
that  way  with  any  extraordinary  Vigour,  and 
caufes  it  to  expand  to  the  Right  and  Left.  It 
likewiie  effectually  covers  the  Efpaliers,  during  the 
fevere  Frofts,  and  fhelters  the  Buds  and  Fruits 
from  the  Inclemency  of  Hail-Showers.  In  ,a  word, 
it  preierves  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tree  from  the 
drippings  of  the  Wall,  which  by  falling  perpetual¬ 
ly  on  the  fame  Branches,  either  rots  or  hollows 
them,  and  caqfes  a  glutinous  Fluid  to  be  fhed  over 
them. 


When  the  Pofitions  and  Inclofure 
The  Diftn-  have  |3een  properly  regulated,  the  Db 
Plo?011  °*  *  €  ftribution  of  the  whole  Plot  is  the 
next  Circumftance  to  be  confider’d.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two,  four,  or  fix  Squares, 
form’d  with  Cut-Work,  and  furrounded  by  large 
Alleys.  But  inffead  of  thefe  fquare  Divi fions,  the 
whole  may  be  parceled  out  into  four  Triangles,  fe- 
parated  by  two  Alleys  that  correfpond  with  the 
Figure  of  St.  Andrew* s  Crofs.  The  Centre  is  a- 
dom’d  either  with  a  pleafing  Fountain,  or  the  arm 
pie  Round  of  a  Bafon. 

We  think  it  natural  to  behold  a  very  fpacious 
Alley,  when  we  firft  advance  into  the  Garden  -, 
and  if  the  Entrance  be  exadtly  in  the  middle,  which 
is  molt  regular,  the  Diftribution  into  Squares  will 
then  feem  neceffary5  in  order  to  prefent  a  fine  Al¬ 
ley  in  Front,  and  another  in  a  Tranfverfe  Line, 
to  the  View  of  thofe  who  enter.  If  we  are  oblig’d 
to  place  the  Entrance  into  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
fome  Corner, we  may  then  have  recourfe  to  the  crofs 
Divifion,  that  we  may  enjoy,  at  our  firft  Approach, 
the  hidden  ProfpeCt  of  three  Alleys  ;  namely,  thofe 
that  run  parallel  with  the  two  Walls,  and  that 
which  traverfes  the  Triangles.  Bijt  face  the  Ex¬ 
tremity 
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tremity  of  thefe  Pieces  would  disfigure  the  Ground- 
Plot,  by  their  pointed  Forms,  we  ufually  bend 
them  into  a  Semicircle,  which  enlarges  the  Place, 
and  gives  the  Entrance  a  more  graceful  Air. 

Chevalier .  I  am  very  much  furpriz’d  to  fee  a  Di¬ 
ftance  of  feven  or  eight  Feet  left  between  the 
Walls,  and  the  Border  of  the  Alleys. 

Priori  That  Vacancy  is  intended  for  the'Cultiva- 
tion  of  feveral  forward  Plants  of  different  kinds,  m 
a  fhelter  from  injurious  Air,  and  beneath  the  Re¬ 
flexion  of  the  Sun-Beams  ;  and  the  beneficial  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Compoft,  the  Culture,  and  the  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  Waterings,  are  always  imparted 
to  the  Roots  of  the  adjoining  Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier .  I  imagined  this  TraX  of  Ground  had 
been  entirely  loft-,  but  I  now  perceive  you  can  em¬ 
ploy  it  to  a  double  Advantage. 

Prior .  Let  us  return  to  the  Squares.  The  Bor¬ 
der  that  furrounds  them,  and  in  which  feveral  bufhy 
Dwarf-Trees  are  difpos’d,  is  adjufted  by  the  Verge 
of  the  Alley,  on  the  one  fide  ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
the  Track  which  limits  the  Beds  that  are  formed  in 
the  inward  Space  of  thofe  Squares. 

Chevalier .  I  fee  the  Dwarf-Trees  are  planted  at  a 
confiderable  Diftance  from  the  Verge  of  the  Alley, 
and  very  near  the  Beds  in  the  Square  -,  but  would 
not  they  have  produc’d  a  better  EffeX,  if  they  had 
been  difpos’d  exaXly  in  the  middle  of  their  own 
Bed? 

Prior .  They  are  rang’d  at  the  diftance  of  five 
Feet  from  the  Verge,  that  the  Branches  may  not 
encroach  upon  the  Alley,  when  they  are  expanded 
into  their  full  Growth  ;  and  as  to  the  Track  next 
the  Square,  it  may  be  then  ftruck  farther  in,  by 
diminishing  the  Length  of  the  Beds  which  are 
{  bounded  by  it. 

Chevalier.  I  have  feen  fome  fine  Kitchen- Gardens, 
where  the  large  Pieces  were  edg’d  with  Lines  of 

Box 
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Box  ;  but  all  the  Borders  in  this  Garden  are  com¬ 
pos’d  of  ufeful  Plants. 

Prior .  There  is  fome  Oeconomy  in  this  Method. 
The  Growth  of  Box  fills  up  a  Space  of  Ground  to 
little  purpofe  :  It  is  likewifc  a  voracious  Plant,  and 
requires  much  tending.  Are  not  thefe  Borders,  there¬ 
fore,  garnifh’d  to  more  Advantage,  with  Plants  that 
are  ufeful,  and  afford  us  proper  Ingredients  for  Sal- 
lads,  or  at  lead,  are  valuable  for  their  Scents,  or 
fome  Medicinal  Quality  they  poffefs?  Here  you 
may  fee  a  long  File  of  Terragon,  and  there  a  Range 
of  Lavender  is  dretch’d  out.  One  Alley  may  be 
border’d  with  Parfley,  and  another  with  Sweet  Bafil, 
or  falutary  Wormwood,  or  fragrant  Marjoram. 
Sage  and  Savoury  frequently  rife  in  one  Line,  and 
Pimpernel  blooms  in  the  fame  Bed  with  odorous 
Thyme.  Borders  are  likewife  form’d  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  and  Violets  may  have  the  fame  Didribution, 
in  order  to  accommodate  us  with  a  Syrup,  in  their 
proper  Seafon. 

Thofe  Alleys  that  are  lead  neceffary,  are  forrie- 
times  ornamented  with  Turf,  or  a  Verdure  of 
Strawberry-Trees.  A  crofs  Alley,  that  is  but  little 
frequented,  may  beembellifhed  by  a  Line  of  dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks  running  through  the  middle  ;  arid 
in  fome  other  Walk,  of  the  like  nature,  you  may 
plant  Poppies,  and  rear  the  Seeds  of  the  Anemone, 
the  Ranunculus,  the  Violet  and  Stockgilliflower. 
Thefe  unexpenfive  Foreds  of  Flowers,  will  beautify 
a  ufelefs  Plot  of  Land,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  a  Seminary  for  the  Parterre. 

The  Ground  that  forms  the  Squares,  fbould  be 
didributed  into  Beds  four  Feet  in  breadth,  and 
feparated  from  each  other,  by  a  Foot-wide  Path. 
Such  a  Difpofuion  enables  the  Gardener  to  extend 
his  Hand  to  the  middle  of  each  Bed,  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  whole  Plantation  without  any  difficulty. 

Chevaliers 
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Chevalier .  At  a  little  diftance  from  this  Garden, 
is  a  Spot  of  Ground  which  the  Gardener  has  appro¬ 
priated  to  feveral  Species  of  efculent  Plants  ;  but 
the  Beds  are  form’d  in  a  manner  that  feem’d  entire¬ 
ly  new  to  me  :  They  rife  very  high  on  one  fide,  and 
defcend  in  an  eafy  Slope  on  the  other.  What  may 
be  the  Advantage  of  fuch  a  Dil'pofition  ? 

Prior .  They  are  properly  called  Shelving  Beds  ; 
and  you  may  obferve  their  Aicent  is  to  the  North , 
and  their  Declivity  to  the  South :  I  will  now  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  their  Ufe.  If  the  Land  be  too 
moift,  or  cold  j  and  efpecially  if  it  lies  open  to 
bleak  Winds,  this  Method  of  difpofing  the  Beds* 
in  a  Slant,  is  very  commodious,  but  too  much  neg- 
leCted  at  prefent.  As  this  Figure  is  uniform  thro9 
the  whole  Extent  of  the  Beds,  it  is  entirely  inof- 
fenfive  to  the  Eye  ;  and  as  the  Water  mult  una¬ 
voidably  trickle  into  the  Path,  the  Beds  will  con- 
fequently  be  render’d  more  dry.  The  lhelving 
Form  of  the  Earth,  qualifies  the  Surface  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Sun-beams,  almoft  in  a  perpendicular  Di¬ 
rection,  which  {Lengthens  the  Reflection,  and  re¬ 
doubles  the  Heat.  A  third  Advantage,  and  which, 
perhaps,  is  fuperior  to  the  other  two,  is,  that  the 
rapid  Sweep  of  Hail  and  North- Eafi  Winds,  be¬ 
ing  confiderably  weakned  by  the  back  part  of  thefe 
elevated  Beds,  will  be  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  Plants, 
which  lie  conceal’d  from  infult,  on  the  defending 
Side.  Thefe  flanting  Beds  are  an  Imitation  of  the 
vaft  Garden  of  Nature,  where  the  Almighty  Hand 
that  difpenfes  Vegetation  and  Growth  to  Plants, 
has  ranged  them  on  Hills  and  Declivities,  at  due 
Intervals  of  Diftance,  that  the  folar  Rays  may  be 
reflected  with  more  Vigour  upon  the  green  Produc¬ 
tions  j  which,  without  this  benign  Aid,  would  fel- 
dom  advance  to  Maturity,  in  the  temperate  Climes. 


But 
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Water. 


But  as  advantageous  foever  as  thé 
Difpofition  of  your  Garden,  in  all  its 
Parts,  may  prove  ;  it  will  be  impoffible  for  you 
to  fertilize  the  Whole,  unlefs  you  have  a  cômhlo- 
dious  Supply  of  Water,  that  can  always  be  di- 
ftributed  thro*  every  Quarter  of  the  Garden. 

Chevalier .  How  delightful  it  is  to  be  able,  as  in 
this  Place,  todiffufe  with  one  turn  of  a  Cock,  the 
Stream  of  a  limpid  Spring,  to  the  Side- 
Board,  the  Kitchen,  the  Bafon  in  thé 
Parterre  ;  and  the  Citterns  in  the  Oli* 


Spring-Wa 

ter. 


tory 
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River-Wa¬ 

ter. 


Prior.  Tho8  this  kind  of  Water,  when  it  has 
fettled  and  been  warm>d  by  the  Air,  is  render’d 
very  fit  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  Sap  in 
Plants;  I  fhould  have  as  much  Efteem,  at  leaft, 
for  River-Water,  which,  as  it  confiant- 
ly  receives  the  volatile  Salts,  and  other 
Influences  of  the  Air, mutt  needs  be  very 
Well-Water,  falutary  to  Plants.  Well-Water  is  thé 
worft  of  all  ;  becaufeits  Chillnefs  is  apt 
to  prove  fatal  to  the  Roots  ;  and  a  Gardener  fhould 
be  very  cautious  of  employing  it,  till  he  has  firtt 
expos’d  it  to  the  Air. 

Chevalier.  Do  you  approve  the  Ufe  of  Citterns  ? 

Prior.  Cittern-Water  is  only  a  Collection  of 
Rain,  and  is  extremely  light.  It  may 
even  be  render’d  a  very  wholefome 
Drink,  when  we  are  capable  of  preferving  it  in  its 
due  Purity. 

But  whether  there  be  a  fufficient  Supply  of  other 
Water,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  good  Precaution  to 
fink  a  Cittern  in  thole  Terraffes,  on  which  it  is  ufual 
to  build  fine  Rural  Seats,  for  the  benefit  of  a  falu- 
tary  Air,  and  an  open  ProfpeCt.  A  large  Cittern 
will  colleCt,  in  an  Inftant,  all  the  Water  that  has 
beenefhed  upon  your  Building,  and  pour’d  into 
yourCourts,  by  a  tranfient  Storm*,  and  it  always 

accom- 
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accommodates  you  with  a  Refervoir,  in  cafe  of 
Fire.  It  is  iikewife  a  certain  Refource,  when  a 
dry  Seafon  has  exhaufted  the  Wells  and  Springs, 
and  it  proves  an  admirable  Fluid  for  watering  of 
Plants.  The  Slime,  and  nitrous  Particles  which 
are  fwept,  by  the  Water,  from  the  Roof,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Habitation,  link  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ciftern,  and  form  a  Sediment,  which  the  Gardener 
prefers  to  all  kinds  of  Compoft  and  Manures  what» 
ever,  with  refpedl  to  fortifying  the  Plants  that 
thrive,  or  re-animating  thofe  that  droop. 

Thefe  Preparations  qualify  the  Ground 
for  the  Reception  of  the  young  Plant,  The  Choice 
with  which  you  propofe  to  embelliffi  it.  °  rees* 

But  you  muft  be  very  circumfpedt  in  this  parti» 
cular,  left  you  fhould  happen  to  be  deceived  in 
the  purchafe  of  your  Trees,  and  be  oblig’d  to 
wait  feven  or  eight  Years,  for  the  Fruit  of  a  Pear» 
Tree,  which  muft  afterwards  be  rooted  up. 

Chevalier.  Are  there  not  fome  fure  Marks,  by 
which  we  may  know  the  Species,  before  we  fee 
the  Fruit  ? 

Prior .  There  are  feveral  Species,  which  refera¬ 
ble  each  other  fo  much  in  their  Wood  and  Foliage, 
that  they  frequently  deceive  the  moft  skilful  Per- 
fons.  We  can  never  be  too  diffident  of  the  pre¬ 
fuming  Ignorance  of  difhoneft  Gardeners,  as  well 
i  as  of  the  Miftakes  of  thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
'Probity,  and  Iikewife  of  the  Abufe  that  reigns  in 
!  the  Names  of  Fruit-Trees.  What  the  Parifians 
call  the  Queen  Claudia ,  is  known  by  the  Name  of 
the  Green- Apricock,  at  Pours  ;  at  Roan ,  it  is  the 
Gay-green  ;  and  at  Vitri  *,  the  Dauphin- Plumb. 
The  fame  Diverfity  prevails,  with  refped  to  other 
Fruits  -,  and  they  are  frequently  called  by  different 
;Names,  in  Gardens  of  the  fame  Neighbourhood. 

*  A  Village  a  League  diftant  from  Paris,  and  famous  for  the 
ifineft  Nurferies  m  Prance, 
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Chevalier.  Ac  this  rate,  indeed,  we  can  never 
know  what  we  buy  ;  but  is  there  no  remedy  for 
fuch  an  Inconvenience? 

Prior.  The  belt  Courfe  we  can  take,  will  be  to 
lay  out  our  Money  in  thofe  Places  that  are  moll 
in  repute  ;  and  to  explain  ourielves  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  may  prevent  all  Equivocation.  We  fhould 
afterwards  be  early  in  grafting,  in  a  Nurfery,  a 
great  number  of  thofe  Species  that  are  moft  ap¬ 
proved.  It  is  likewife  a  fafe  Expedient  to  dépo¬ 
li  te  fome  of  the  fin  eft  Plants  ot  the  Nurfery,  ia 
“Wicker-Baskets,  in  order  to  be  replaced  in  the 
room  of  thofe  whofe  Decay  would  interrupt  that 
agreeable  Order  and  Succeffion  of  Fruits,  which 
you  may  bt  defirous  of  f<  curing., 

Chevalier .  When  we  defign  to  plant  Efpaliers  and 
Dwarf-Trees,  what  particular  Space  fhould  be  left 
between  them  ?  I  here  obferve,  that  all  the  Trees 
are  twice  as  diftant  from  each  other,  as  they  are 
in  any  other  Place  that  I  have  feen. 

Prior .  This  Dilpofition  has  been  obferved,  be¬ 
cause  the  Temperament  of  the  Soil-:  is  excellent,  v 
had  it  been  lean*  and  not  very  fertil,  the  Trees 
would  have  been  planted  nearer  to  each  other. 

Chevalier.  I  fhould  think  the  contrary  Practice 
would  be  moft  proper-,  for  why  fhould  we  exped- 
the  Earth  to  be  moft  fertil  when  it  has  leaft  Nou- 
rifhment  to  impart? 

Prior.  I  will  firft  give  you  the  Particulars  of  the 
prefent  Method,  and  then  acquaint  you  with  the 
Reafonsfor  pur  filing  ir. 

A  low  Wall.  When  We  PianC  aSainft  a  Iow  Wall, 
of  about  feven  or  eight  Feet  in  ht  ight  ^ 

the  Trees  are  difpofed  at  a  much  greater  diftance 

from  each  other,  than  they  are  againft  a  higher 

Wall,  that  fo  they  may  be  expanded  without  any 

coniufion  i  and  to  afford  them,  on  each  fide,  the 

enjoy- 
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enjoyment  of  that  Liberty  which  is  denied  them 
at  the  Top. 

When  the  Wall  is  twelve  or  fifteen 
Feet  high,  the  Plantation  may  be  fet  high  Will. 

thicker,  by  placing  a  Dwarf-Tree  between  two 
other  Trees  of  a  larger  Growth,  which  will  ern- 
bellifh  the  Wall,  and  render  every  part  of  it  pro 
fitable. 

But  no  Circumftance  is  fo  proper  to  determine 
the  juft  Diftance  of  the  Trees,  as  the  Tempera-» 
ment  of  the  Soil.  If  the  Wall  be  low,  and  the 
Ground  very  good,  the  Pear  and  Peach-Trees 
fhould  be  planted  at  the  diftance  of  nine  Feet  from 
one  another  -,  and  as  the  Apricock  and  Plumb-Trees 
fhoot  into  a  more  luxuriant  Growth,  their  Interval 
fhould  be  twelve  Feet.  If  the  Sojl  be  but  indif¬ 
ferent,  the  Space  between  them  ought  to  be  lefs 
by  three  Feet;  fo  that  thole  of  the  firft  Clafs  fhould 
grow  within  fix  Feet  of  each  other,  and  thole  of  the 
fécond,  within  nine.  If  the  Wall  be  lofty,  and  the 
Soil  excellent,  the  tall  and  fhort  Stocks  are  fepa® 
rated  by  a  Width  of  fix  Feet  ;  but  if  the  Ground 
be  not  extraordinary,  they  may  be  planted  thicker* 
and  four  Feet  will  be  a  fufficient  Extent  for  the  in* 
termediate  Spice. 

Chevalier.  I  am  impatient  to  know  the  Reafon 
of  this  Method. 

Prior.  It  is  this:  The  Fruits  generally  fpring 
from  little  weak  Branches,  which  die,  for  the  molt 
part,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  Years.  The  ftrong 
and  vigorous  Branches  run  all  into  Wrood,  and 
their  Fruit  is  too  fmall  to  be  valuable.  If  your 
Trees  lengthen  their  Roots  in  an  excellent  Soil,  and 
are  only  allowed  a  fmall  Space  for  the  Expanfion 
of  their  Branches,  you  will  be  obliged  to  lop  thefe, 
to  preyent  their  encroaching  upon  the  Boughs  of 
the  neighbouring  Efpaliers.  This  Contraction  of 
th  sir  Growth,  will  render  them  exceeding  vigo- 

I  2  rous  % 
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rous  ;  but  it  will  likewife  caufe  them  to  run  into 
Wood  :  whereas,  when  they  extend  themfelves  in 
their  natural  manner,  they  fhoot  out  a  Profufion 
of  little  Branches,  proper  for  bearing  Fruit.  The 
Efpaliers  expand  but  little,  in  a  lean  or  indifferent 
Soil  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  planted  clo- 
fer  to  each  other. 

We  are  not  confin’d  to  fo  much  Striârnefs  in  the 
Difpofition  of  bufliy  Dwarfs, and  the  diftance  between 
them  may  be  very  moderate,  in  a  rich  Soil;  becaufè 
they  are  not  branched  out  on  two  Sides  only,  like  the 
Efpaliers,  but  (hoot  into  a  round  Circumference. 

Chevalier.  Do  you  approve  of  the  method  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  Branches  of  Vines  along  the  Tops  of 
Walls,  and  above  the  Efpaliers  P 

Prior.  When  thefe  laft  are  young,  the  Vine  may 
very  properly  fill  the  Vacancy,  in  order  to  refrefh 
you  with  its  Fruit,  as  well  as  with  its  Verdure. 

Chevalier.  I  obferve,  when  Perfons  are  prepa¬ 
ring  to  plant,  they  always  fink  very  deep  Tren¬ 
ches  ;  and  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know,  Sir,,  what 
Rule  they  follow,  in  that  particular  ?' 

.  Prior.  The  Gardeners,  when  they 

for  planting*.  are  to  Plant  Efpaliers,  begin  with  ope- 
ning  a  T rench,  fix  Feet  wide,  and  three 
in  depth,  along  the  Extent  of  the  Wall.  But  when 
they  plant  bufhy  Dwarfs,  the  Trench  fhould  be 
eight  Feet  in  breadth,  with  the  former  depth,  and  it 
is  (ometimes  carried  from  one  end  of  the  Garden  ta 
the  other. 

Chevalier.  Do  thefe  Dwarfs  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  good  Soil  than  the  Efpaliers?  Or  for 
what  reafon  are  they  allowed  eight  Feet,  in  the 
breadth  of  their  Trenches  ? 

Prior.  The  Efpalier,  which  is  faften’d  to  the 
Wall,  deflects  its  Roots  from  it,  and  requires  an 
Extent  of  fix  Feet,  in  order  to  fhoot  them  out 
on  the  other  fide  :  But  the  Dwarf*  which  is  pla- 
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ced  in  the  middle  of  the  Trench,  has  not  more 
than  four  Feet  of  good  Earth  on  either  fide,  for 
the  Accommodation  of  its  Roots  ;  and  were  the 
breadth  of  the  Trench  lefs,  the  Roots  would 
plunge  too  foon  into  a  bad  Earth. 

If  the  Earth  which  is  dug  out  of  the  Trench, 
happens  to  be  good,  it  ought  to  be  inverted  when 
it  is  thrown  in  ;  but  if  it  be  only  indifferent,  the 
Trench  fhould  be  filled  up  with  other  Earth  that 
has  been  prepared  for  fome  time. 

Chevalier.  One  would  wifh  to  be  certain  of  a 
good  Soil  for  Planting. 

Prior.  The  next  Circumftance  to  be  regulated, 
is  the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Roots  and  Branches 
of  the  intended  Plantation.  Trees  extend  their 
Roots  under  the  Earth,  that  by  the  Mediation  of 
their  Fibres,  they  may  imbibe  the  Water,  which, 
together  with  the  Salt,  contains  the  Oil,  and  o- 
tber  Principles  of  their  Nourishment.  They  extend 
their  Branches ,  at  the  fame  time,  into  another 
Fluid,  which  is  the  Air,  that  they  may  be  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  chiefly  by  the  Inftrumentality  of  their 
Leaves,  with  the  frefh  Steams,  and  volatile  Spi¬ 
rits  that  are  conftantly  floating  in  it.  The  Leaves, 
therefore,  render  the  fame  Offices  to  the  Branches, 
as  the  Roots  receive  from  the  Fibres.  And  hence 
it  follows,  that  if  you  tranfplant  a  Tree,  with 
the  Earth  that  adheres  to  its  Roots,  as  is  daily 
pradtifed  at  prefent,  you  may  leave  all,  or  part 
of  its  Foliage  upon  it.  The  Leaves  are  one  of 
the  bed  Expedients  for  recruiting  the  Tree  with 
the  Humidity  it  loft,  in  the  Day-time,  by  Tran- 
fpiration  ;  and  poffibly,  for  diffufing,  to  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Roots,  a  Warmth,  as  well  as  a  Stream 
of  Air,  whofe  Adlion  and  Elafticity  may  give 
motion  to  the  Sap.  It  is  evident  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  Leaves,  which  are  left  on  the 
Tree,  contribute  to  the  Invigoration  pf  its  Roots, 
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and  the  fpeedinefs  of  its  Growth.  But  if  the  Roots 
have  been  uncovered,  and  diverted  of  the  Earth  with 
which  they  were  furrounded,  the  Tree  is  then  too 
weak  to  nouriffi  all  the  Branches,  after  its  Tranfplan- 
tation;  and  it  would  be  of  no  confequence  to  leave  it  its 
Foliage,  which  would  be  all  Hied  in  a  few  Days, 
ït  will  be  neceifary,  therefore,  to  lop  off  the  Head, 
or,  at  leaft,  to  fhorten  all  the  Branches  very  con» 
fiderably,  that  the  Root,  which,  at  firft,  is  only 
employed  in  repairing  its  Loffes,  and  whofe  Ope¬ 
rations  are  then  very  languid,  may  have  only  Buds 
to  nourifh,  inftead  of  Branches  -,  and  may  be  in 
a  Condition  to  tranfmit  to  them,  by  degrees,  fuch 
a  quantity  of  juices  as  will  protrude  a  Set  of  vigo¬ 
rous  Sprouts. 

Chevalier.  But  what  would  be  the  confequence, 
fhould  all  the  Branches  be  kept  on  the  Tree  we 
tranfplant  ? 

Prior.  The  Sap  being  too  weak  to  produce  ca¬ 
pital  Branches,  would  operate  in  thofe  of  the  fmal- 
fert  Dimenfions,  and  fupply  them  with  Fruit  the 
enfuing  Year.  The  Tree  might  deceive  us,  by 
its  plaufible  Appearance  -,  but  as  it  would  be  un¬ 
productive  of  large  Branches,  which  are  its  only 
Refource,  and  the  Barts  of  the  Fruit- Branches  ; 
it  would  be  incapable  of  expanding  into  a  Head, 
and  muft  therefore  fhrink  to  a  Minutenefs,  and 
remain  extremely  languid  ;  kill  at  laft,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  root  it  up.  The  PraClice  of  lopping 
off  the  Head  of  a  Tree,  when  it  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  tranfplanted,  with  its  adhering  Earth,  is  not 
to  be  contefted. 

The  Roots  have  been  formerly  conrtdered  in 
the  fame  manner  •  and  Moniteur  de  la  Quintinye  is 
al  mort  as  fevere  to  them,  as  he  is  to  the  Branches. 
It  is,  with  fome  difficulty,  that  he  confents  to  leave 
two  or  three  of  them  on  the  Plant  \  and  he  li¬ 
mits  their  largeft  Extent  to  ten  or  twelve  Inches. 

This 
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This  Method  of  his  is  ftill  pradtifed  in  many 
Places. 

Chevalier.  May  we  be  allowed  to  deviate  from 
it,  fmce  he  paffes  for  an  Oracle  in  Gardening  ? 

Prior.  The  World,  undoubtedly,  has  great  Ob¬ 
ligations  to  him  ;  but  the  Virtuofi  of  the  hrft  Clafs, 
and  particularly  MefFieurs  le  Normand  *,  Father 
and  Son,  who  fucceeded  Monfieur  de  la  Quintinyey 
have  difcovered  by  a  Series  of  Experiments,  re¬ 
peated  with  all  imaginable  Accuracy,  that  if  a 
Tree  be  planted  with  all  its  found  Roots,  it  will 
thrive  much  better,  and  will  fpeediîy  acquire  a 
Vigour  very  different  from  that  of  its  Neighbour, 
which  was  planted  with  a  feW  Roots  cut  fhort. 
And  when  the  contrary  has,  at  any  time,  happened, 
they  have  always  difcovered  an  evident  Caufe  of 
this  Irregularity,  which  did  not  refait  from  any  Cir- 
cumftance  of  more  or  lefs  Roots. 

Chevalier.  We  fuff  a  in  no  Rifque,  when  we  aft 
upon  the  Credit  of  fuch  Authorities. 

Prior.  We  may  then  conclude,  that  the  fafeft 
Method  of  tranfplanting  Trees,  is  to  preferve  all 
their  found  Roots  j  and  we  may  likewife  fuller  the 
fibrous  Roots  to  remain,  when  they  appear  frefh 
and  vigorous.  When  the  Roots  begin  to  exert 
their  Functions,  they  will  certainly  furnifh  more  Sap 
and  Aliment,  than  could  be  fupplied,  were  their 
Number  reduced  to  two  or  three.  3Tis  Prudence, 
therefore,  not  to  pay  fuch  an  implicit  Regard  to  a 
Set  of  difficult  and  incommodious  Rules,  as  to  de- 
itroy  thole  Roots  which  are  as  good  as  any  we  can 
defire,  and  to  wait  a  length  of  Time  for  others, 
while  we  already  poffcfs  thofe  that  are  fufficient/f*. 

When  the  Places  lor  the  feveral  Trees  have  been 
marked  out,  and  opened,  each  Plant  is  laid  near 

1  4  the 
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the  Aperture,  into  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be  in¬ 
ferred. 

Chevalier .  Should  not  the  bottom  of  every  Hol¬ 
low  be  cover’d  with  fome  Compoft  ? 

Prior .  All  judicious  Planters  intirely  difapprove 
of  that  Method  :  For  as  the  Salts  of  that  Manure 
would  be  perpetually  defending  below  the  Roots, 
they  confequently  muft  be  ufelefs  to  them.  And 
as  the  Roots  would  be  involved  in  a  corrupting 
Sediment,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  endanger’d 
by  that  Putrefa£lion,  The  Compoft  would  like- 
wife  prevent  the  Earth  from  binding  about  the 
Roots,  fo  clofely  as  it  ought  ;  and  would  form 
large  Vacuities,  by  the  Diftipation  of  its  own  Sub- 
ftance  *,  by  which  means,  the  fibrous  Roots  would 
languifh,  for  want  of  a  proper  Soil  to  fallen  upon. 
But  the  Affair  is  different  with  refpedt  to  Litter  and 
other  Manures,  that  are  difpofed  round  the  Stem 
of  the  Tree,  and  above  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  j 
for  then  the  Salts  and  Juices  defend,  in  a  bene- 
facial  manner,  to  the  Roots  of  the  young  Plant  ; 
and  the  Compoft  fo  placed,  is  often  render’d  a  ne- 
ceffary  Covering,  to  fecure  the  tender  Tree  from 
the  immoderate  Penetration  of  Froft,  and  the 
Breath  of  fcorching  Winds,  which  would  be  fatal  tQ 
it  in  the  very  fir  ft  Heats. 

Chevalier .  It  were  to  be  wiflied  this  Compoft 
had  a  more  agreeable  Appearance  in  a  Garden. 

j Frier.  It  is  uiually  covered  over  with  a  thin 
Surface  of  Earth,  which  conceals  its  Deformities. 

Chevalier .  What  Seafon  is  fet  apart  for  plant¬ 
as  ?  . 

The  Sea  too  Prior.  Every  one  declines  it,  when 
for  planting.  ^e.  Earth  is  impregnated  with  too  much 
Rain,  becaufe  it  is  then  apt  to  confoli- 
date  about  the  Roots,  which  renders  them  incapable 
of  fhooting  their  Fibres  into  fo  impliant  a  Mafs. 
The  ufual  Seafon  for  Planting,  continues  from  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of  Nove?nber ,  to  the  middle  of  March „ 
In  lean  Soils,  the  Month  of  November  is  thought 
proper  for  planting,  that  the  Trees  may  continue 
to  fhoot  their  Fibres,  and  gain  fome  advance,  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  Autumn .  But  in  ftrong  Soils* 
where  an  immoderate  Humidity  would  be  injurious 
to  the  young  Tree  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  Plant» 
ing  is  deferr’d  to  the  Month  of  February ,  or  even 
to  March .  One  of  thefe  two  Seafons  is  likewife 
chofen  for  tranfplanting  unfruitful  Trees,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  render’d  fertil  by  a  meet 
Change  of  Situation  *,  which  is  a  Circumftance  that 
favours  a  Surmife  I  always  entertained,  that  the  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Quantity,  and  impetuous  Flow  of 
the  Sap,  accommodates  its  Operations  more  effec¬ 
tually,  to  the  fmalleft  Branches,  where  the  Fruit- 
Buds  are  lodged. 

The  moft  effential  Circumftance  in  tranfplanting 9 
and  efpecially  great  Trees,  is  to  render  the  Earth 
very  compact,  and  to  form  it  round  the  Roots,  with 
the  Hand,  thro’  their  whole  Extent.  The  Water 
which  is  poured  upon  it,  when  the  Gardeners  plane 
in  the  Spring-Seafon,  dilutes  the  Soil,  and  caufes  it 
to  defeend  and  enfold  the  Roots  *,  but  when  they 
plant  in  Autumn,  they  are  difeharged  from  the  La¬ 
bour  of  watering,  by  the  Winter-Seafon,  which 
Will  always  be  Efficiently  liberal  in  that  particular. 
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Dialogue  VII. 


The  Count. 

The  Cheval  i  e  r. 


Count .  HESE,  my  dear  Chevalier,  are 

the  Memoirs  the  Prior  has  fenc 
us  for  our  Entertainment,  while 
he  is  obliged  to  be  abfent  for  a 
few  Days. 

Chevalier.  I  fee  they  relate  to  grafting,  and  pru¬ 
ning  of  Trees  -,  and  as  this  is  a  Work  already  corn- 
pleated  to  my  hands,  I  fhali  add  it  to  the  Papers 
that  contain  my  former  Remarks. 

Count.  We  will  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  it 
together  :  But  before  we  proceed  to  the  Cultiva- 
tion  of  Trees,  and  efculent  Plants,  I  would  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  fome  Appendages  that  are  necef- 

far  y 
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fary  to  an  Olitory,  to  aid  it  in  its  Functions,  and 
to  preferve  its  Productions.  Have  the  Fruit-Gar¬ 
den,  the  Orchard,  the  Nurfery,  and  the  fevera! 
forts  of  Green-Houfes  been  defcribed  to  you  ? 

Chevalier.  I  only  know  them  by  name. 

Count.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Fruit-Garden.  It 

frequently  happens,  that  the  Walls  of  . 

1  ^  r  c  «  c  rr  •  The  Fruit* 

the  Olitory  are  rar  from  being  iufficient  Ganien 

for  all  the  favourable  Expofures  that 

may  be  neceffiary.  Thofe  Fruits  which  are  ripen’d 

with  difficulty,  are  not  the  only  Productions  that 

need  the  Efpalier  :  The  Peach,  without  that  af- 

liftance,  would  neither  be  ffiaped  nor  coloured  as 

we  could  wiffi.  The  mod  excellent  Species  of 

Pears,  as  the  Beurre,  the  Burgamot-Crafane,  the 

Saint-Germain,  the  Virgoleufe,  and  feveral  others, 

are  too  large  to  be  fully  expofed  to  the  Wind, 

becaufe  they  will  fall  with  the  lead:  Shock.  Early 

Cherries,  White-Primordian,  and  Violet-Perdrigon- 

Plumbs,  will  only  thrive  on  Efpaliers. 

In  order  to  fecure  a  quantity  and  Succeffion  of 
thofe  Fruits  we  are  defirous  to  obtain,  it  will  be 
proper  to  referve  a  Piece  of  Ground,  like  this  be¬ 
fore  us,  on  one  fide  of  the  Olitory  -,  and  where 
the  appearance  of  Regularity  is  altogether  unne- 
ceflary.  It  ffioutd  be  chofen  with  an  AfpeCt  to  the 
Eaft ,  or  the  South,  and  finking,  if  poffible,  into  a 
gentle  Declivity.  Several  little  Walls  mult  be 
raifed,  feven  or  eight  Feet  in  height,  and  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  Enclofure,  will 
form  Pofitions  of  all  kinds.  They  ought  likewife 
to  be  fo  near  each  other,  as  to  concenter  a  glow¬ 
ing  Heat,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  difpofed  at 
fuch  a  mutual  diftance,  as  will  prevent  them  from 
fhading  their  feveral  Plantations.  The  additional 
Conveniences  of  ffielving  Roofs,  and  Coverings  of 
Straw,  will  eafily  preferve  the  Fruits  from  chilling 

Frofts, 
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Frofts,  and  Storms  of  Hail  ;  and  we  may  be  cer* 
tain  of  gathering  all  forts  of  Fruits,  of  a  moft  en¬ 
gaging  Beauty,  and  even  in  thofe  Years,  when  a 
Dearth  reigns  in  every  other  part. 

-  _  .  j  The  Orchard  is  the  fécond'  Appen- 

TheOrcharch  ,  ^  a  i 

dage  to  an  Ulitory  ;  and  we  may  take 
a  walk  in  this,  if  you  are  fo  difpofed,  Sir. 

Chevalier.  As  ruftic  as  it  appears,  I  think  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  agreeable  ;  but  if  the  Fruit-Garden  be 
inch  a  fure  Revenue,  what  fhould  prevent  it  from 
being  enlarged,  fince  it  would  certainly  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  an  Orchard  ? 

Count.  The  Orchard  is  appropriated  to  thofe 
large  Trees,  which  we  can’t  conveniently  be  with¬ 
out;  and  the  Generality  of  Fruits  appear  more  a- 
miable,  and  are  enriched  with  finer  Flavours,  when 
they  grow  naturally  in  the  open  Air,  and  on  the  Trees 
of  lofty  Stems  ;  whether  a  free  Circulation  of  Air  be 
moil:  advantageous  to  them,  or  that  the  Sap  of  a  T  ree 
which  has  never  been  pruned,  by  being  diftributed 
into  a  greater  number  ofBranches  of  all  Dimenfions, 
aids  their  Fertility,  and  produces  a  Growth  of  more 
delicate  Fruit.  But  as  the  lofty  Trees,  which  we 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  multiply,  are  commonly 
productive  of  bad  Effeéts,  in  an  Oljtory,  where 
their  Shade  may  be  injurious  to  the  Herbage  and 
Efpaliers,  they  are  configned  to  the  Orchard,  where 
we  generally  plant  thofe  Fears  that  are  much 
efteemed  for  their  melting  Pulp,  and  would  be  apt 
to  grow  mealy  and  infipid  on  an  Efpalier,  for  want 
of  a  free  Current  of  Air.  Such,  for  inftance,  are 
the  Dean’s-Pear,  the  Befy  de  la  Motte,  and  the 
Green  Sugar*  Pear, 

We  likewife  confign  to  the  Orchard,  all  thofe 
Pears  whofe  moderate  Size  prefer ves  them  from 
being  injured  by  bluftering  Winds  ;  and  Pear-Trees 
fucceed  better  in  that  Situation,  than  when  they  are 
contracted  into  Dwarfs,  or  difpofed  along  the  Ef¬ 
palier.  The  Neapolitan  Medlar,  the  Filberd,  and 

foms 
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fome  Mulberry-Trees,  have  alfo  their  Places  af- 
figned  them  in  the  Orchard,  to  furniih  us  with  Va¬ 
riety  in  each  Seafon. 

Chevalier .  I  wifh  your  Lordfhip  would  inform 
me,  why  the  Arrangement  of  the  Trees  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  towards  the  end  of  the  Orchard  ;  where 
I  obferve  a  Multitude  of  Plants  crouded  thick  to¬ 
gether  ? 

Count .  You  are  looking  upon  the  Nur-  Th  N  r 
fery,  whofe  Fund  ion  is  to  recruit  the  e  ur 
Orchard,  the  Fruit-Garden,  and  the  Olitory.  We 
there  raife  a  numerous  Progeny  of  young  Plants, 
which  are  referved  to  fupply  whatever  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  root  up  in  any  other  part.  Some  of  thefe 
Plants  are  propagated  from  the  Kernels,  or  Stones 
of  Fruits,  and  though,  when  they  are  advanced  in 
their  Growths,  their  Productions  may  be  excellent, 
they  will  yet  be  fomething  wild  in  their  nature  ;  and 
we  fhallfind  itneceflary  to  reform  them  by  the  Graft. 
Others  have  been  railed  from  Shoots  or  Slips,  cut 
from  wild  Stocks  in  the  Woods,  and  whofe  Fruits 
have  a  harfh  Flavour.  A  third  fort,  are  the  Wild- 
Stocks  themfelves,  improved  by  grafting,  in  the 
manner  you  will  find  defcribed  in  your  Memoirs. 
The  Generality  of  thefe  laft  are  earthed  in  Baskets  ; 
but  do  you  know  for  what  reafon,  Sir  ? 

Chevalier .  I  think  I  recoiled  it,  my  Lord.  It 
is  in  order  to  have  a  Tree  ready  formed,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  Place  of  one 
that  is  decayed  ;  by  which  means  the  Vacancy  may 
be  filled  without  any  delay,  and  we  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deceived.  But  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  Choice  of  a  Trad  of  Ground, 
for  the  Nurfery,  requires  any  peculiar  Attention  ? 

Count.  If  the  Soil  fhould  happen  to  be  lean,  and 
unfubftantial,  its  Produdions  will  be  weak  and  lan- 
guifhing,  and  their  Indifpofition  can  never  be  re¬ 
medied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be 

extremely 
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extremely  rich,  or  manured  to  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree;  and  its  quality  Hiould  be  a  Medium  between 
thofe  Extremes.  It  ought  to  be  inferior,  in  fome 
degrees,  to  the  Soil,  into  which  the  young  Trees 
are  afterwards  to  be  tranfplanted,  that  the  Tranft- 
tion  from  one  to  the  other,  which  is  apt  to  impair 
them,  may  be  fpeedily  retrieved  by  the  Goodnefs 
of  a  new  Aliment,  and  that  they  may  not  dege¬ 
nerate,  by  paffing  from  a  good  Soil,  to  one  that  is 
lefs  foa 

While  the  young  Plants  are  in  the  Nurfery,  they 
are  confined  to  a  contracted  Space,  and  muft  be 
governed  by  very  ftrict  Rules.  They  are  difpofed 
in  Lines,  three  Feet  diftanc  from  each  other  ;  but 
the  youngeft  are  planted  ftill  clofer,  that  we  may 
be  as  fparing  of  the  Ground  as  pofTible  ;  and  like- 
wife  that  we  may  invigorate  their  Stems,  by  not 
permitting  their  Foliage  to  expand  in  full  liberty. 
When  they  are  habituated,  by  the  Conitraint  of 
this  ffrft  Culture,  to  the  Form  we  propofed  to  give 
them,  they  are  allowed  a  more  honourable  Rank, 
among  Trees  of  an  advanced  Growth  ;  and  in- 
Head  of  languifhing,  when  they  leave  their  fofc 
Situation,  they  are  feen  to  improve  immediately 
after  their  Tranfplantation  from  the  Nurfery;  and 
they  then  experience  the  Advantage  of  a  free  Air, 
and  a  good  Eftabliftiment. 

{  believe  it  will  now  be  proper  for  us  to  turn 
back  towards  the  Houfe. 

Chevalier .  Your  Lordfhip  makes  our  Walk  a 
little  of  the  fhorteft  to-day. 

Count.  I  have  no  intention  to  leave  you  as  yet,  Sir  ; 
but  am  willing  to  let  you  fee  the  different  Repofito- 
ries  that  are  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Productions  of 
the  Olitory.  The  firft  that  occurs  to  us,  on  this  oc- 

TheFruitery.  ca^îon’  Fruitery.  Several  Ex¬ 

pedients  have  been  reforted  to,  for  the 

Prefer- 
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Prefervation  of  Fruits,  as  long  as  poflibie  ;  and  I 
believe  there  are  Secrets  for  the  Accomplifhment  of 
that  Defign  :  But  till  fome  Perfon  fhall  pleafe  to 
favour  us  with  their  Difcovery,  if  they  indeed  be 
real,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  the  Fruitery, 
as  the  bed  Contrivance  we  have,  at  prefent,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  our  Fruits  through  ail  the  Months 
of  the  Winter-Seafon,  in  which  they  were  inten¬ 
ded  to  regale  us.  You  are  fenfible  that  they  ripera 
fuccefiively,  in  the  Place  where  we  ftore  them. 

Chevalier .  By  what  means  can  a  Fruit,  which 
is  incapable  of  hanging  any  longer  on  the  Tree, 
acquire  any  better  Qualities  than  what  it  received 
from  the  Soil  and  Sun-fhine  ? 

Count.  It  does  not  acquire  any  thing  new  -,  and 
the  Maturity  it  obtains,  in  the  Store-room,  is  only 
a  Modification  of  what  it  already  enjoys.  I  fancy 
I  can  account  for  the  Caufe.  The  Fruit  continues 
to  be  impregnated  with  feveral  Particles  of  Air, 
which  operate  by  their  elaftic  Power,  and  their  Effi¬ 
cacy  is  very  considerable,  when  they  are  either  com- 
prelfed  or  expanded,  in  proportion  to  their  being 
affected  by  the  Imprefiions  of  the  external  Air  * 
but  their  Efforts  are  very  languid,  when  they  ceafe 
to  communicate  with  the  Atmofphere  without. 
The  Air  which  is  inclofed  in  the  Fruit,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  act  upon  the  Sap,  whofe  Cohefion  it 
breaks  by  degrees,  and  occasions  a  perfedt  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  Salts  and  Oils  ;  after  which  it 
fmooths  off  the  jagged  Points  of  the  one,  by 
the  foft  Occurfions  of  the  other,  and  produces, 
in  time,  a  Flavour  which  is  never  poignant  nor 
infipid,  but  an  agreeable  Combination  of  Sweet- 
nefs  and  Acidity,  which  conftitutes  the  Perfection  of 
the  Fruit.  When  this  Period  is  once  paft,  the  pala¬ 
table  Parts  of  the  Fruit  are  diftipated  by  infenfible 
Evaporation-,  and  what  remains  is  only  a  grofs  Sub- 
ftance,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  away.  In 

order. 
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order,  therefore,  that  Naturels  Care,  to  enrich  the 
Winter  with  different  Degrees  and  Succeffions  of 
Ripenefs  in  the  Fruits  fhe  referves  for  that  Seafon, 
may  not  be  render’d  ineffectual,  we  find  it  neceffary 
to  prepare  a  Repofitory,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
Imprefllons  of  the  external  Air,  which,  as  we  afe 
fenfible  by  Experience,  is  too  precipitate  in  com- 
pleating  their  Maturity,  and  caufes  them  too  fud- 
denly  to  exhale  the  fine  Particles  that  fupplied  them 
with  their  delicate  Flavour. 

Chevalier .  The  Fruitery  then  muft  needs  be  fhut 
up  as  clofe  as  an  Ice-Houfe. 

Count.  It  ought  to  be  furnifhed  With  fubftantial 
Walls,  to  render  it  ufeful  ;  and  it  fhould  neither  be 
in  a  Granary,  where  the  Air  is  abundantly  too  cold* 
nor  in  a  Cellar,  where  it  is  as  much  too  moift  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  in  a  dry  Place,  where  the  Floor 
fhould  be  even  with  the  Ground,  and  the  Windows 
turn’d  to  the  South  :  There  fhould  likewife  be  good 
Shutters,  and  double  Doors  -,  befides  which,  a 
double  Fold  of  Curtains  fhould  be  drawn  round  the 
Room  ;  otherwife  the  Humidity  will  rot  one  part 
of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Froft  will  decay  the  other. 

I  have  caufed  mine  to  he  furnifhed  with  large  wood¬ 
en  Preffes,  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Fruit,  and 
they  have  fucceeded  perfectly  well.  The  ufual  Cuf- 
tom  is  to  have  Shelves,  border’d  with  a  Ledge,  to 
prevent  the  Fruits  from  falling.  Thefe  Shelves  are 
likewife  difpofed  in  a  Slant,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  gives  a  view  of  all  the  decay’d  Fruit, 
which  ought  to  be  thrown  away  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  reft.  A  Shelf,  without  a  Covering, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  Fruits,  which  then  are  apt  to 
roll  againft  each  other,  and  putrify  by  contadr. 
They  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  heavy  enough 
to  be  injured  in  the  part  where  they  prefs  upon 
the  Wood*,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Straw  and 
Fern  which  are  ufually  fpread  under  them,  fre¬ 
quently 
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cjuently  infeCt  them  with  a  difagreeable  Flavour. 
Stnd  eafily  impairs  them,  by  the  Humidity  it  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  Shade  ;  and  nothing  has  been  found  fo 
ferviceable,  as  Mofs  gather’d  from  the  Stems  of 
Trees,  and  well  beaten,  after  it  has  been  dried  in  the 
Sun.  The  Fruits  fink  gently  into  a  Bed  of  this 
nature,  which  fuftains  them  with  a  commodious 
Softnefs  •,  and  we  may  then  vifit  and  touch  them, 
without  any  danger  of  rolling  them  upon  any  other 
Fruits  that  are  near  them. 

Chevalier.  We  preferve,  in  our  Houfe,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  even  till  the  Winter  be  ve¬ 
ry  far  advanced,  all  forts  of  fine  Pears,  by  wrapping 
them  up  in  Sheets  of  thick  Paper,  twilled  over  the 
Stalks.  The  Fruit  is  then  ranged  on  Hurdles,  in 
order  to  preferve  it  from  Air  and  Moiflure. 

Count .  This  is  certainly  a  very  good  Expedient, 
and  it  preferved  me  a  Parcel  of  Yirgoleufe  Pears, 
about  a  Month  ago. 

Chevalier.  Will  your  Lordfhip  be  fo  good  as  to 
let  me  know  the  ufe  of  thofe  Bags  that  are  hung 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  Fruitery  ? 

Count.  They  are  different  Parcels  of  Seeds,  which 
will  be  ufed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Spring, 
and  likewife  in  the  Summer  Seafon.  The  Name 
of  the  Seed  is  infcribed  on  each  Pacquet,  and  the 
whole  may  be  recurred  to,  without  any  Confufion. 

A  fécond  Repofitory,  and  altogether 
as  ufeful  as  the  other,  is  that  where  we 
preferve  our  Roots,  and  efculent  Plants.  Herbs, 

This  is  ufually  a  vaulted  Cellar  -,  the  A- 
venues  and  Spiracles  of  which  are  exaCtly  clofed  up, 
during  the  Seafons  of  Frofl  and  Humidity.  The 
Winter  Herbs  and  Roots  are  preferved  in  Beds  of 
Sand,  which  caufe  Celery  and  Endive  to  whiten, 
and  enlarge  their  Growth.  We  may  even  raife  a 
Vegetation  oi  Mufhrooms  on  thofe  Beds,  which 
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beirg  intermixed  with  Manures  that  have  been  e'jf- 
poftd  to  the  Air,  generally  contain  lèverai  of  the 
imperceptible  Seeds  of  Mufhrooms,  which  have  been 
wafted  by  the  Wind,  into  a  Variety  of  Situa¬ 
tion^. 

Chevalier .  This  may  be  properly  called  a  Win¬ 
ter-Garden. 

Count .  We  there  can  imitate  the  Favours  of  the 
Spring,  and  we  likewife  prolong  thole  of  Autumn, 
as  much  as  pofiible. 

The  Green-  A  third  Repofitoty  is  the  Green- 
Houfe.  Houfe,  where,  during  theWinter  Seafon, 
we  lodge  our  Orange,  Pomgranate,  and  Fig-Trees, 
together  with  Laurels,  and  all  the  ufual  fruitful  or 
flowering  Shrubs  that  abhor  the  Cold.  Thefe  Plants 
correspond  very  well,  with  the  Air  of  our  Climate  ; 
and  it  is  fufficient  if  the  Green-Houfe  be  wellclofed, 
and  turned  to  the  South  ;  in  order  to  receive  the 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  thro5  the  glazed  Windows,  and 
even  to  admit  the  Air,  from  time  to  time*  when  its 
Gales  are  loft  and  favourable. 

Chevalier.  Would  not  a  Chimney  be  commodious 

j 

in  the  Green-Houfe,  when  the  Winter  happens  to 
prove  fevere  ? 

Count.  Neither  that,  nor  a  Stove  would  be  pro¬ 
per.  The  coldeft  Air  would  defeend  through  the 
Vents  of  the  Chimney, and  freeze  fomePlants  ;  while 
others,  near  the  Fire,  would  be  fcorched.  The 
Sparks  might  even  let  fire  to  the  Boxes  of  Plants, 
and  the  Mats  that  are  hung  upon  the  Walls,  to 
preferve  them  from  Humidity.  The  Smoak,  which 
would  almoft  be  inevitable,  is  extremely  injurious 
to  all  \  erdure,  and  frequently  to  the  Plant  it  felf. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  Equality  in  this  Method  ; 
for  fhould  the  Fire  decay,  or  be  extinguifhed,  the 
Plants  which  have  then  opened  all  their  Pores  to  a 
warmth  that  refrefhed  them,  will  be  more  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  the  feverity  of  Frofts,  than  they  would,  had 
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they  been  left  without  any  Fire  at  all.  The  fureft 
Expedient,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the  whole  Place 
well  clofed  up  from  the  external  Air,  and  to  cover 
the  Windows  with  double  Lays  of  Straw,  when  the 
Cold  is  very  violent*. 

Chevalier » 

*  The  Tranflator  thought  it  neeeffary  to  acquaint  the  Reader 
with  the  Sentiments  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Miller,  with  relation 
to  Green- Houfes  >  and  the  following  Paflage,  which  is  tran- 
icribed  from  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  will  not  be  unaccepta» 
ble  to  the  candid  and  judicious,  tho’  it  happens  to  differ  in  fome 
particulars,  from  our  excellent  French  Author. 

Under  the  Floor,  [of  the  Green-Houfe ]  about  two  Feet  from 
the  Front,  I  would  av;fc  a  Flue  of  about  ten  Inches  in  width, 
and  two  Feet  deep  to  be  carried  the  whole  Length  of  the  Houfe, 
and  it  may  be  returned  along  the  back  Part,  and  be  carried  up 
in  proper  Funnels  adjoining  to  the  Tool-Houfe,  by  which  the 
Smoak  may  pafs  off.  The  Fire-place  may  be  contrived  at  one 
End  of  the  Houfe  j  and  the  Doer  at  which  the  Fuel  is  put  in, 
as  alfo  the  Afh-grate,  may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  Tooi- 
Houfe,  that  fo  it  may  be  quite  hid  from  the  Sight,  and  be  in 
the  dry  i  and  the  Fuel  may  be  laid  in  the  fame  Place,  whereby 
it  will  be  always  ready  for  Ufe. 

I  fuppofe  many  People  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  me  direeffc  the 
making  of  Flues  under  a  Green-Houfe ,  which  have  been  difufed 
fo  long,  and,  by  mod  People,  thought  of  ill  confequence  ,*  as 
indeed  they  have  often  proved,  when  under  the  Direction  of 
unskilful  Managers,  who  have  thought  it  neceffary,  whenever 
the  Weather  was  cold,  to  make  Fires  therein.  But  however 
injurious  Flues  have  been  under  fuch  Mifmanagement,  yet  when 
skilfully  managed,  they  are  of  very  great  Service:  For  tho’, 
perhaps,  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  no  NecefTiry  to  make 
any  Fires  in  'em  for  two  or  three  Years  together,  as  when  the 
Winters  prove  mild  there  will  not,  yet  in  very  hard  Winters, 
they  will  be  extremely  ufeful  to  keep  out  the  Frofl,  which  can¬ 
not  be  effected  any  other  way,  but  with  great  Trouble  and  Dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Within  fide  of  the  Windows,  in  Front  of  the  Green-Houfe,  you 
fhould  have  good  ftrong  Shutters,  which  fhould  be  made  with 
Hinges  to  fold  back,  that  fo  they  may  fall  quite  clofe  to  the 
Piers,  that  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  may  not  be  obftruCted  thereby; 
Thefe  Shutters  need  not  to  be  above  an  Inch  thick,  or  little 
more,  which,  if  made  to  join  clofe,  will  be  fufficient  to  keep 
out  our  common  Froft  ;  and  when  the  Weather  is  fo  cold,  as  to 
endanger  freezing  in  the  Houfe,  it  is  but  making  a  Fire  in  your 
Flue,  which  will  effectually  prevent  it  :  And  without  this  Co n- 
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Chevalier.  I  have  Teen  a  Stove  ufed  in  a  Green** 
Houfe  at  Ve?'f ailles. 

Count.  That,  Sir,  is  a  fourth  Species  of  Conic r- 
vatories,  and  only  fit  for  thofe  Ferions  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  and  curious  *,  or  for  Gardeners,  who  can 
make  the  Profits  of  it  a  compenfation  for  the  Ex¬ 
pence. 

An  equal  Degree  of  Heat  is  preferved  in  it,  for 
fix  or  Even  Months,  by  the  aid  of  Stoves  placed  in 
the  Middle,  and  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Building. 
This  Green-Houfe  fhould  entirely  front  the  South, 
and  if  it  be  formed  into  a  Semi-Circle,  it  will  con¬ 
center  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  from  Morn  to  Evening, 
better  than  if  ir  were  difpofed  in  a  lirait  Line. 

The  Walls  fhouid  be  thick,  to  prevent  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  Cold  ;  and  it  will  be  necefiary  to  have 
them  white-wafhed  within,  the  better  to  re  fie  61  the 

Light 

veniency  it  will  be  very  trouble  To  me,  as  I  have  often  feen,  where 
Per  Tons  have  been  obliged  to  nail  Mats  before  their  Windows, 
or  ro  fluff  the  hollow  Space  between  the  Shutters  and  the  Glafs, 
with  Straw;  which,  when  done,  is  commonly  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  till  the  Fro  ft  goes  away;  which,  it  it  fhouid  continue  very 
long,  the  keeping  the  Green-Houfe  fo  clofely  fhut  up,  will  prove 
very  injuiious  to  the  Plants.  And  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
we  have  an  Hour  or  two  of  the  Sun  Chine  in  the  middle  of  the 
Day,  in  continued  Frofts,  which  are  of  great  fervice  to  Plants, 
when  they  can  enjoy  the  Rays  thereof  through  the  Glaffes,  fo 
when  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  than  ro  open  the  Shutters,, 
which  may  re  performed  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  as  foon  fhut 
again  when  the  Sun  is  clouded,  the  Plants  may  have  the  Benefit 
thereof  whenever  it  appears;  whereas,  where  there  is  fb  much 
Trouble  to  uncover,  and  as  much  to  cover  again,  it  would  take 
wp  the  whole  Time  in  uncovering  and  fhutting  them  up,  and 
thereby  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun’s  Influence  would  be  loft.  Be- 
fides,  where  there  is  fo  much  Trouble  required  to  keep  out  the 
P roll,  it  will  be  a  great  Chance  if  it  be  not  negieCtcd  by  the  Gar¬ 
dener;  for  if  he  be  not  as  fond  of  preffrving  his  Plants,  and  as 
much  in  love  with  ’em  as  his  Mafter,  this  Labour  will  be  thought 
too  great  by  him  ;  and  if  he  does  take  the  Pains  to  cover  the 
Glaffes  up  with  Mats,  &c.  he  will  not  care  to  take  them  away 
again  until  the  Weather  alters,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  be  fhut  up 
dole  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Froft.  Miller's  Gar- 
•  dcnePs  Dictionary.  Article,  Green-Houfe. 
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Light  that  colours  and  enlivens  the  Plants.  The 
Structure  is  but  of  a  moderate  Height,  that  the 
Body  of  Air  to  be  heated,  may  not  be  too  confide- 
rable  *,  and  its  Depth  is  narrow,  that  the  Sun-beams 
may  play  upon  the  back  Wall. 

All  the  Southern  Front  ought  to  be  a  Range  of 
Windows,  accompanied  with  ftrong  Curtains,  and 
with  as  few  Piers  as  poffible,  that  the  whole  may  be 
equally  clofed,  and  equally  prefented  to  the  Sun, 
without  any  interruption  of  Shade. 

The  Funnels  of  the  Stove  are  carried  along  the 
infide  Length  of  the  Walls,  but  the  Stoves  are  fup- 
plied  with  Fuel  from  without,  and  are  built  in  the 
Subltance  of  the  Mafonry,  fo  that  neither  Fire9 
Sparkles,  orSmoak  can  have  any  Admiffion  within» 

In  order  to  warm  the  internal  Air,  in  a  fure  and 
regular  manner,  it  will  be  proper  to  eredt,  over  the 
Stove,  a  kind  of  little  Chamber,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  Flints,  and  ought  to  communicate  with 
the  outward  Air,  by  the  intervention  of  a  Tube, 
and  with  the  interior  Air  of  the  Green-Houfe,  by 
another  Canal.  The  Stream  of  external  Air  which 
is  admitted  into  the  little  Chamber,  becomes  hot 
by  its  continuance  there,  and  likewife  by  its  flowing 
over  the  burning  Flints,  after  which  it  is  diftributed 
through  the  Confervatory,  in  fuch  Quantities  as  are 
judged  proper,  by  turning  a  Cock.  The  Influx  of 
Air  is  adjufled  by  the  Thermometer  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  any  Excefs  of  Heat  is  corrected 
by  the  Admiffion  of  as  much  cool  Air  as  is  thought 
neceffiiry  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  Place  may 
enjoy  fuch  a  temperament  of  Air  as  correfponds, 
in  a  great  meafure,  with  the  genial  Warmth  of  the 
fine  Days  in  Summer. 

At  a  little  Diflance  from  this  Place,  I  have  con¬ 
trived  a  Green-Houfe  in  Miniature  ;  and  inflead 
of  a  folid  Building,  with  a  pompous  Safh-work,  in 
Iron  Frames,  I  contented  my  felf  with  bellowing 
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Mafonry  on  the  Northern  Parr,  while  the  three 
other  Sides  and  the  Roof  are  compolcd  of  ftrong 
Wooden  Frames,  painted  in  Oil. 

You  may  there  fee  the  Stove,  which  is  fupplied 
with  Fuel  from  without  ;  but  inftead  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  this,  or  to  any  Work  of  Mafonry,  we 
may  form  a  Lodge  of  Glafs  Safhes  over  a  Bed  of 
Earth.  The  whole  may  be  covered  with  Mats, 
when  neceflàry,  and  at  other  Seafons  it  may  enjoy 
the  Sunfhine  thro5  the  Glafs,  which  will  confine 
the  Warmth  to  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Chevalier .  I  am  furprifed  beyond  expreffion,  for 
1  difcover,  through  the  Safhes,  feveral  Clufters  of 
Grapes  already  formed,  tho5  the  Vine  be  not  yet 
in  its  Bloom. 

Count .  Let  us  walk  into  this  Confervatory,  and 
"take  a  View  of  its  Curiofuies.  The  firft  u!e  of  this 
Place  is  to  preferve  thofe  exotic  Plants  that  are  in¬ 
capable  of  iuftaining  the  Severity  of  our  Air,  in  a 
common  Green-Houfe.  You  may  obferve  lome 
Plants  of  this  Nature  which  I  have  collected  with 
Care.  I  have  the  \ Torch-Thiftle ,  the  Euphorhium , 
the  Coffee-Free ,  the  Fig-Marxgold  *,  the  Aloe,  the 
Pine- Apple ,  and  fome  Balm-Trees. 

The  fécond  Function  of  the  Green-Houfe,  with 
a  Stove,  is  to  furnifh  us  with  Novelties  ;  fuch  as 
beautiful  Flowers  and  ripe  Fruit,  much  fooner  than 
their  common  Seafon.  For  inilance,  we  extend, 
into  the  Green-Houfe,  two  or  three  of  the  fineft 
Branches  of  a  Vine,  whofe  Stock  is  planted  with¬ 
out  *,  and  when  the  exterior  part  of  the  Vine  begins 
to  bloom,  at  the  Clofe  of  May,  or  in  June ,  the 
green  Grapes,  which  you  obferve  within,  will  be 
black,  and  ripe  enough  for  eating.  This  Expe¬ 
dient  enabled  me  to  entertain  you  to-day,  at  dinner, 

with  a  Plate  ol  Figs  that  received  your  Approba¬ 
tion. 

*  Ficoides. 

Chevalier , 
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Chevalier.  And  yet  it  will  be  three  Months  be^ 
tore  we  fhall  gather  them  in  their  natural  Seafom 
for  they  are  never  ripe  till  July . 

Count ?  When  the  Frolt  begins  to  check  the  fécond 
Growth  of  Figs,  in  September ,  I  intend  to  fhelter 
theTree  in  the  Conlervatory,  and  we  may  poflibîy 
prolong  the  Enjoyment  of  this  Fruit  to  the  End  of 
Autumn. 

The  Fruits  that  are  here  produced,  are  frequently 
aided  by  the  Afpeél  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Influence 
of  the  Air  ;  and  they  regale  us  with  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Flavour.  The  Flowers  likewife  that  fpring  in 
the  fame  Situation,  refrefh  the  View  with  Colours 
of  a  lively  Glow,  Thelnduflry  by  which  we  are 
accommodated  with  thefe  Novelties,  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Gardeners,  by  the  Curious.  It  is  no 
longer  an  unfertil  Amufement,  but  redounds  to  the 
Advantage  of  the  Publick. 

Chevalier.  Does  not  your  Lordfhip  take  this 
method  of  Culture  to  be  a  Force  upon  Nature  ? 

Count.  No,  Sir  -,  it  rather  aids  her  in  her  Ope- 
rations.  When  our  Plants  are  fcorched  byimmo- 
derate  Pleat,  we  refrefh  them  with  frequent  Wa¬ 
terings;  and  Nature  fuffers  no  Compulfion  by  this 
Proceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
chill’d  by  Froft,  we  recall  them  to  Life,  by  a  re¬ 
doubled  Warmth,  transfuled  through  Glafs  Bells 
and  Safhes  ;  and  Nature  is  no  more  forced  by  this 
Method,  than  fhe  is  by  the  other. 

Chevalier.  I  obferve  another  little  piece  of  Build¬ 
ing,  join’d  to  the  fide  of  the  Green-houfe. 

Count.  The  Gardener  there  depofites  all  his 
Tools  and  Implements,  as  well  as  the  Springes, 
Traps,  Scare-Crows,  and  other  Inftruments  of  Ffo- 
fhility ,  which  he  employs  againft  the  Enemies  of 
his  Labours. 
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Chevalier.  Will  your  Lordfhip  permit  me  to  de¬ 
ft  rov  the  Worms,  and  Snails,  and  Caterpillars, 
with  all  the  other  Infe&s  that  infeft  the  Garden  ? 

Count .  That  will  be  undertaking  a  very  confi- 
derable  Affair,  Sir. 

Chevalier .  I  fhall  acquit  my  felf  in  a  pun&ual 
manner  ;  for  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to . 
leave  the  Garden  to  the  Care  of  a  few  Lapwings,  or 
Plovers,  after  the  large  Feathers  have  been  pluck'd 
from  their  Wings -,  your  Lordfhip  will  fee  them 
employ’d,  from  Morning  to  Night,  in  keeping  the 
Gardens  as  neat  as  poffible. 

Count .  Your  Obfervation  is  juft.  Sir  :  1  had  fome 
of  thofe  Creatures  for  feveral  Years  pail,  and  they 
really  performed  Wonders  ;  but  I  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  thefe  Servants  by  Birds  of  Prey,, 

Chevalier.  I  know  a  Gentleman,  who  takes  even 
a  better  Method  than  this.  Fie  has  a  Breed  of 
Domeftic  Storks,  that  were  fent  to  him  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  they  are  difpofed  in  a  Neff,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  Veffel,  form'd  with 
two  Iron  Hoops,  and  placed  on  a  Fedeftal,  fas¬ 
ten'd  to  the  top  of  the  Turret  where  the  Weather» 
Cock  turns.  The  Storks  are  attentive  to  all  that 
paffes  below,  and  as  their  Sight  is  very  penetrating, 
they  difcover  the  Motions  of  a  Dormoufe,  the 
Labours  of  a  Mole,  the  gliding  of  a  Snake,  and 
the  Trip  of  a  Lizard  ;  upon  which  they  immedi¬ 
ately  dart  upon  them,  and  they  always  train  up 
their  Young  to  the  lame  Hoftilities. 

Count.  Thefe  Birds  will  take  off  abundance  of 
trouble  from  the  Perfon  who  entertains  them. 

Thus  have  I  acquainted  you,  my  dear  Chevalier, 
with  the  firft  general  Principles  that  will  enable 
you  to  form  a  Garden  in  a  proper  manner;  let 
us  now  proceed  to  the  Method  of  fbaping  a  Tree  ; 
and,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  feat  ourfelves  in  this 

place3 
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place,  while  you  read  over  the  Memoirs  you  have 
received  from  the  Prior. 

Chevalier.  I  will  begin  with  the  firft  that  occurs, 

Qbfervations  on  Grafting. 

OF  all  the  Operations  in  Gardening,  there  arc 
none  but  what  are  honourable  in  their  nature, 
and  amufing  to  the  Imagination  ;  but  thofe  that  are 
moft  worthy  of  ©ur  Curiofity,  are  Grafting  and 
Pruning.  The  former  is  theeafter  of  the  two,  but 
we  mu  ft  likewife  allow  it  to  be  the  moft  aftoniffiing. 
Pruning  is  indeed  more  difficult,  but  it  certainly 
conftitutes  the  real  Merit  of  a  Gardener. 

Grafting  is  performed  in  feven  or  eight  different 
manners,  a  juft  Idea  of  which  will  be  fufficient  at 
firft  -,  and  we  may  referve  for  the  pradlic  Part,  a 
particular  Detail  of  each  Precaution  neceffary  to 
be  obferved  in  that  Branch  of  this  Science. 

The  moft  antient  manner  of  graf¬ 
ting  is  performed,  firft,  by  lopping  off  Chfc-Graft- 

all  the  Plead  of  a  Tree,  or  only  one  of 
the  main  Branches  -,  fecondly,  by  cleaving  the  Stock 
with  a  ftrong  Knife,  which  ought  to  be  driven  in 
with  a  Mallet;  thirdly,  by  opening  the  Cleft  to 
fome  depth,  by  means  of  a  Wedge  ;  and  laftly, 
by  inferting  into  the  Stock,  a  Branch  cut  from  a 
Tree  of  a  kindly  nature,  and  impregnated  with,  at 
leaft,  three  good  Buds,  which  are  fo  many  Knots  or 
Tumours  ;  each  of  which  enfolds  a  little  Pacquet 
of  Leaves.  The  Extremity  of  the  Graft,  fliould 
be  cut  fmooth  and  even  on  both  fides  ;  after  which 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  Cleft,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Bark  of  one  of  its  Sides,  at  leaft,  may 
exadlly  coincide  with  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  that 
receives  it. 
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This  *  Difpofition  is  abfolutelyneceftary,  becaufe 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Graft  with  the  Stock,  is 
accompliihed  by  the  mutual  Union  of  their  fine 
Barks.  This  Bark  is  compofed  of  fevcral  thin 
Rinds,  or  Films,  drawn  in  Circles  over  each  o- 
ther  and  the  firft  Round  is  difengaged  from  the 
reft,  in  Spring-,  at  which  time  it  fwells  into  a  more 
fiubftantial  Texture,  and  forms  the  new  Circle  of 
Wood,  which  is  annually  acquired  by  the  Tree. 
The  Fibres  that  conftitute  the  inward  Rind  of  the 
fine  Bark,  being  cut  in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Stock 
and  Scion  are  joined,  the  Orifices  of  the  one,  open 
into  thofe  of  the  other  *,  in  confequence  whereof, 
the  callous  Subftance  which  is  there  formed,  u- 
nites  feveral  Canals  of  the  Trunk  with  thofe  of  the 
Graft.  Other  Canals  are  interwoven  with  each  o- 
ther,  and  the  two  Films,  fo  different  in  their  Na¬ 
tures,  are  conlblidated  into  one  Subftance.  But 
when  this  Conjunction  is  not  accomplifhed,  under 
the  fine  Texture  of  Rind,  it  muft  never  be  ex¬ 
pected,  either  in  the  Wood  already  formed,  and 
which  then  ceafes  to  be  fupple,  or  in  the  grofs  Bark, 
which  is  altogether  as  impliant  as  the  Wood. 

When  the  Infertion  is  compleated,  the  Cleft 
fliouid  be  covered  with  Chips  of  Bark,  In  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  all  Penetrations  from  with¬ 
out.  This  Covering  of  Bark  fhould  be  coated  over 
with  a  Competition  of  Wax  and  Pitch,  melted  to¬ 
gether,  or  a  Mixture  of  Clay,  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Straw  -,  and  the  whole  muft  be  fwathed  o- 
ver  with  Cloth,  to  prevent  the  Admiflion  of  Rains, 
and  parching  Air.  This  is  what  we  call  grafting 
In  a  Cleft. 

r  The  firft  Cleft  may  be  crofted  or 

jEg° s  ra  traverfed  by  a  fécond,  in  order  to  infert 
four  Scions  inftead  of  one  ;  but  care 

muft 

*  Fhiîofophical  Tranfaefions»  abridg’d  by  Lowtfarp,  Vol.  IL 
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mud  always  be  taken  to  unite  the  Bark  of  the  Sci¬ 
on  with  that  ot  the  Stock.  This  is  called  Crofs- 
Grafting,  but  the  Operation  is  the  fame  with  the 
other. 

If  the  Trunk  be  too  thick,  fo  as  to 
create  juft  Appréhendons  of  its  being  tjnr°WnGrai 
too  much  fhocked  by  opening  a  Cleft, 
the  furrounding  Bark  mud  then  be  feparated  from 
the  Wood,  in  feveral  Parts,  by  the  Infertion  of  a 
fmali  Wedge*,  after  which  we  may  fink,  into  the 
open’d  Circumference,  eight  or  ten  Grafts,  each  of 
which  fhould  have  four  or  five  good  Buds,  and 
their  Extremities  are  to  be  fhaped  and  flatted  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  will  bed  adapt  them  to  their 
feveral  Apertures.  The  whole  mud  be  covered  o- 
ver,  like  the  Graft  in  Cleft  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
call  Crown-Grafting  *. 

Sometimes,  indead  of  inferring  the 
Scions  into  a  Cleft,  or  between  the  r^n  r 
"Wood  and  Bark  of  large  Stocks,  an 
Incifion  of  fome  depth  is  made,  with  a  Joiner’s 
Chifiel,  in  the  Bark,  and  likewife  in  the  Wood; 
and  when  the  Piece  is  taken  out,  the  end  of  the 
Graft  mud  be  exadly  adjuded  to  the  Cavity,  by 
which  means  the  two  Barks  acquire  an  intimate 
Conjunction  *,  and  this  is  called  Whip- Grafting. 
Thefe  three  Operations,  the  fird  of  which  is  mod 
in  ufe,  are  performed  in  the  Months  of  March  and 
Aprils  when  the  Sap  begins  to  rife  in  a  copious  Flow. 

Two  Branches  are  fometimes  cho- 
fen  in  the  Month  of  May ,  one  grow-  tinUge~Grar“ 
ing  on  a  wild  Stock,  and  the  other 
on  a  Tree  of  a  kindly  nature,  and  they  fhould 
both  be  exactly  of  the  fame  Thicknefs.  Each  of 
them  is  left  on  its  proper  Stem,  and  it  will  be  ne- 

ceflfary 

*  It  is  likewife  called  Shoulder-Grafting,  and  Grafting  in  the 
Rind.  The  Appellation  of  Crown- Grafring  isgivenit,  becaufc 
the  Grafts  are  fet  in  form  of  a  Circle  or  Crown, 
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ceffary  to  fhorten  both  :  After  which,  the  Gar¬ 
dener  makes  a  circular  Incifion  in  the  good  Branch, 
and  pares  off  a  little  Tube  or  Ring  of  Bark, 
which  will  be  of  a  fufficient  Length,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  two  good  Buds.  The  wild  Branch  muft  be 
divefted  of  its  Bark,  and  while  the  Wood  con¬ 
tinues  moifl,  it  muft  be  inferted  into  the  hollow 
Tube  which  enclofes  it  like  its  native  Bark.  The 
Extremity  of  this  Infertion  may  be  cover’d  with 
temper’d  Clay,  or  thin  Chips  rolled  into  a  circular 
Bandage  upon  the  edge  of  the  Bark.  This  Ope¬ 
ration  is  called  Flute-Grafting ,  becaufe  it  refembles 
the  ufiial  Pradtice  of  Children,  who,  in  the  Seafoo 
when  the  Sap  riles,  ftrip  the  Bark  from  a  Branch, 
in  order  to  form  it  into  a  Flute  *3  and  it  is  appro¬ 
priated,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  Chd'nut 
and  Fig-Trees. 

The  fifth  manner  of  grafting,  is  more 
„  .. .  generally  pradlifed  upon  Stone-Fruits: 

Inoculation.  an^  this  Operation  is  performed  by 
cutting,  from  a  good  Tree,  a  fmall 
triangular  Piece  of  the  Bark,  whofe  Length  muft 
a  little  exceed  its  Breadth,  and  in  the  middle  of 
which,  the  nrft  Appearance  of  a  Branch,  with  the 
Traces  of  one  or  two  Buds  fhould  be  feen.  In  pa¬ 
ring  off  this  Bark,  it  is  ufual  to  Aide  the  Blade  of 
the  Pruning- Knife  under  it,  in  order  to  cut  the  lit¬ 
tle  Knot,  if  that  iliouli  be  neceffary  ;  together 
with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Wood  :  not  that  this 
laft  can  be  of  any  Advantage,  in  caufing  the  Graft 
to  take*,  but  this  Precaution  is  ufed,  to  prevent  any 
Hizard  of  miffing  the  Knot  ;  and  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  feenre,  when  it  adheres  to  the  Bark  :  but  if 
it  fhould  be  feparated  from  it,  no  Bud  will  be  found. 
This  Knot  is  the  whole  future  Tree  in  little. 

The  PerJon  employed  in  this  Operation,  holds 
the  triangular  Bark  in  his  Mouth,  by  the  Extremity 
of  the  little  Branche,  to  prevent  the  Saliva  from 

being 
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being  detrimental  to  the  Sap  ;  and  at  the  fame  In* 
fiant,  he  makes  an  Incifion  in  the  form  of  a  T,  in 
fome  fmooth  Part  of  the  Wild  Stock  or  Tree 
that  is  to  be  meliorated  :  After  which,  he  raifes 
and  removes  the  Lips  of  the  upper  Aperture, 
with  the  flat  end  of  the  Handle  of  his  Pruniner- 
Knife,  and  then  flips  in  the  triangular  Bark,  cau- 
fing  its  longeft  Point  to  defcend,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  bottom  of  the  T,  and  is  covered  on  every  Part, 
except  the  Bud,  which  is  fuflfer’d  to  project  outwards. 
Some  Gardeners  have  made  fuccefsful  Attempts  to 
inoculate  in  another  manner.  They  apply  the  tri¬ 
angular  Bark  of  a  kindly  nature,  to  the  Bark  of 
a  Wild  Stock,  and  cut,  in  this  latter,  another  Tri¬ 
angle  of  the  very  fame  Dimen  fions  with  the  other  ; 
after  which  they  raife  it  up,  and  remove  it  from 
its  Place,  and  then  infert  the  other  Bark,  which 
contains  the  Eye  or  Branch  of  the  better  Species. 

The  Barks  are  gently  treated,  and  qualified  for 
uniting  with  each  other,  by  binding  them  with  fe- 
veral  Rounds  of  Woolfted,  and  then  the  whole  is 
completed.  Woolfted  is  preferable  to  hempen 
Thread,  which  is  too  inflexible,  and  prevents  the 
Bark  from  dilating  with  due  freedom.  This  is 
called  Efcutcheon-Grafting,  becaufethe  pointed  tri¬ 
angular  Bark  very  much  refembles  the  Shield  of  our 
ancient  Knights  ;  and  in  order  to  fucceed  more 
effectually,  ;nftead  of  a  Angle  Efcutcheon,  it  is 
ufual  to  infert  one  on  each  of  the  two  oppofite  Tides 
of  the  Tree. 

Permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  difcontinue  my  Read¬ 
ing,  while  I  inform  my  felf  from  your  Lord  [hip, 
whether  this  Obfervation  agrees  with  Virgil.  I  find, 
by  the  Prior  s  Account,  that  a  fmooth  part  of  the 
Bark  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  infertion  of  the  Shield- 
Graft  ;  whereas  Virgil  declares  in  his  Georgies ,  which 
I  have  lately  read,  that  the  Surface  of  the  Bark 
fhould  project  in  feveral  Knots,  and  that  the  Aper¬ 
ture 
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cure  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
thefe  *. 

Aviidft  the  Bark ,  where  the  emerging  Gem 
Rends  its  foft  Fold  age  and  fur  mounts  the  Stem , 

In  the  firm  Knot  a  J lender  Channel  Junk 
Receives  a  Bud  from  fiome  feleffed  Frunk  ; 

Rears  its  young  Charge ,  and ,  from  its  humid  Womb , 
Imparts  the  Vitals  of  its  future  Bloom . 

Count .  Virgil ,  like  all  the  Gardeners  of  his  Time, 
thought  this  Precaution  neceffary  ;  but  Reafon  and 
Experience  have  now  convinced  us  of  its  Inefficacy, 
It  is  not  the  Knot  of  the  wild  Stock,  but  that  of  the 
Graft,  which  is  to  be  the  Agent  in  the  Production 
of  a  new  Tree;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  altogether 
unneceffary  to  perform  the  Operation  on  the  Knot 
of  that  wild  Stock. 

Chevalier .  I  now  return  to  my  Memoirs. 
Shoot-Graft-  If  the  Inoculation  be  performed  in  the 

mg.  Summer  Seafon,  when  the  Tree  is  im¬ 

pregnated  with  a  copious  Sap;  it  is  cuftomary  to  cut 
off  the  Head  of  the  wild  Stock,  four  or  five  Fingers 
above  the  Efcutcheon  ;  that  the  Sap  may  flow  over 
it,  and  promote  its  proper  Operation:  This  final! 
Remainder  of  the  wild  Stock  is  likewife  left  above 
the  Place  of  Inoculation,  to  prevent  the  Sap  from 
fuffocating  the  Graft,  and  that  it  may  be  diftributed 
among  a  Set  of  other  Buds,  whofe  Number  may 
be  leffen’d  at  pleafure  ;  and  this  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Name  of  Shoot-Grafting. 

*  — - qua  fc  medio  trudunt  de  cortice  gemm#» 

Et  tenues  rumpunt  Tunicas,  anguftus  in  ipfo 
Fit  nodo  finus  :  hue  aliéna  ex  arbore  germen 
Includunr,  udoque  docent  inolefcerc  libro. 

Georg.  2. 

When 

i 
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When  the  Inoculation  is  deferr’d  to  The  Dormant 
the  Month  of  Auguft ,  or  the  Autumn  Graft. 
Seafon,  it  will  then  be  improper  to  accelerate  the 
Graft,  and  therefore  it  is  permitted  to  be  dormant* 
or  at  lead  to  a6t  in  a  languid  manner  ;  in  order  to 
which,  the  Head  of  the  Tree  is  not  lopt  off  till  the 
fucceeding  Spring,  when  the  Sap  will  be  renovated* 
and  give  Indications  of  Life.  This  Practice  has  the 
Appellation  of  the  Dormant  Grafts  and  thefe  two 
Jaft  Manner»  of  Grafting  are  always  the  fame  as  the 
Efcu-tcheon. 

A  fixt-h  Method  of  Grafting,  and  Grafting  by 
which  is  only  praticable  on  two  Trees  Approach, 
that  rife  at  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  is  per¬ 
formed,  by  opening  a  Cleft  in  a  Branch  of  the  Tree 
we  diflike,  in  order  to  infert  into  it  the  End  of  a 
good  Branch,  which  is  differ’d  to  continue  on  its 
proper  Stock  ;  and  the  Wound  fhoulci  be  covered 
with  Wax,  and  a  Bandage  of  Linnen  Cloth.  It  is 
cuftomary  to  wait  a  reafonable  time,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  two  little  Portions  of  Bark  are  incor¬ 
porated  into  one  Subftance  ;  the  good  Branch  is  then 
fever’d  from  its  Stem,  to  divelt  it  of  the  Sap  it 
would  otherwife  derive  from  its  parent  Tree,  and 
that  it  may  be  fuftain’d  by  the  Aliment  it  imbibes 
from  the  Stock  into  which  it  is  inferted,  and 
which  is  diverted  of  its  own  Wood,  that  it  may  de¬ 
rive  a  new  Head  from  the  grafted  Branch.  This 
Operation  is  called  Grafting  by  Approach ,  or  Ablac¬ 
tation1' *,  and  is  much  pradtifed  on  Trees  reared  in 
Boxes,  which  may  be  placed  as  near  to  each  other 
as  we  pleafe. 

It  has  been  the  Opinion  of  fome  learned  Men, 
that  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  Plants,  is  perform¬ 
ed,  like  that  of  Blood  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals, 
through  a  Syftem  of  Canals,  in  which  a  Number 
of  Valves  are  open’d,  to  afford  a  free  Current  to  the 

Fluid 


*  It  is  likewife  called  Inarching, 
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Fluid  that  impels  them  ;  after  which  they  dole  up 
the  Paflages,  to  prevent  its  Return.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  difprove  the  Afcent  and  Reflux  of  the 
Sap  ;  but  the  Succefs  of  Grafting  by  Approach 
feems  to  demonftrate  that  there  are  not  any  Valves 
in  the  Channels  of  Sap,  fince  it  flows,  without  the 
leaft  Obftrudion,  into  the  inverted  Graft.  Thefe 
Duds,  therefore,  of  the  Sap,  are  a  Set  of  capillary 
Veflfels,  through  which  that  Fluid  afcends,  in  what 
Fofition  foever  they  are  prefented  to  it. 

Grafting  by  Approach  may  likewife  be  accom- 
plifhed  by  other  Methods.  Inftead,  for  inftance, 
of  inferring  the  End  of  one  Branch  into  the  Cleft  of 
another,  they  are  capable  of  being  united  by  an 
exad  Coincidence  of  two  fmall  Incifions,  perfectly 
correfponding  with  each  other,  and  cut  in  the  two 
feleded  Branches.  Thefe  may  be  crofled  over  each 
other,  or  bound  together  at  their  Extremities,  after 
they  have  been  cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  one  may 
lie  exa&ly  over  the  other.  It  is  not  material  in 
what  manner  they  are  join’d,  provided  the  inward 
Bark  of  the  Graft  touches  the  interior  Bark  of  the 
Stock.  When  their  Union  is  compleâted,  the  Sap, 
by  Swelling  the  Veflfels  of  the  external  Bark,  will 
form  a  Tumour  around  it,  which  will  infenfibly 
cover  the  Wound.  The  good  Branch  may  then  be 
feparated  from  the  Mother-Plant,  and  there  is  this 
Advantage  in  Grafting  by  Approach,  that  the  two 
Branches  equally  contribute  to  the  Incorporation, 
by  the  reciprocal  Concourfe  of  their  Sap. 

Root  G-> aft-  The  Englijh  and  Dutch  have  lately  had 
lnS-  recoin  fe  to  a  Method  which  has  not,  as 

yet,  been  eftahlifhed  among  us.  It  conflits  in 
Grafting  a  fine  fruitful  Branch  upon  a  Stock  of 
Roots  -,  to  which  e  fifed  they  choofe  one  of  the 
large  Roots  of  a  Tree,  whofe  Nature  correfponds 
with  that  from  whence  the  Graft  is  to  be  taken. 

The 
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The  *  Root  is  cut  into  feverai  Divifions,  in  each 
of  which  a  Graft  is  inferted,  agreeably  to  fome 
of  the  preceding  Operations.  When  a  Tree  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  vigorous,  you  may  take  from  it  a  Root 
large  enough  to  furnifh  twenty  or  thirty  Stocks  ;  and 
if  the  Practice  of  Root-Grafting  were  authorized 
by  diffident  Experiments,  and  had  been  advanced 
to  a  certainty  of  Succefs,  we  might,  at  once,  plant 
a  Root  and  its  Graft  In  the  place  where  the  Tree 
itfelf  fhould  grow  ♦,  whereas  in  all  the  former  Q~ 
perations,  there  is  commonly  a  long  Interval  of 
Time  between  Grafting  and  Tranfplanting. 

A  Tree  may  likewife  be  grafted  on  its  own  Stock, 
in  conformity  to  fome  of  the  Methods  already  re- 
prefented  i  and  when  one  of  its  Branches  has  beerl 
inferted  into  its  Trunk,  you  may  likewife  graft  one 
of  its  Shoots  upon  that  Branch,  and  the  Fruit  will 
acquire  a  finer  degree  of  Delicacy,  though  I  am 
unable  to  account  for  the  Caufe. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  underftand  the  Art  of  Graft¬ 
ing,  and  to  be  capable  of  adapting  the  propereft 
Method  to  each  d*  Plant  :  The  Article  of  the  grea- 
teft  Importance,  is  to  know  what  Stock  is  mod 
agreeable  to  each  Graft  ;  but  the  whole  may  be 
referred  to  very  fimple  Principles. 

Pears  are  grafted  either  on  Stocks  of  ^he  Manner 
their  own  kind  **,  or  on  a  Quince-Tree,  of  Grafting 
Thofe  Grafts  that  are  intended  to  be  Pears- 
fully  expofed  to  the  "Wind,  fhould  be  inferted  into 
a  vigorous  Stock,  which  by  penetrating  very  deep 
into  the  dried  Soil,  feCures  its  Roots  from  being 
injured  by  the  Drought  that  reigns  about  the  Sur¬ 
face. 

Thofe  Shoots  that  are  to  be  formed  into  Dwarf- 
Trees, or  Efpaliers,  ought  to  be  grafted  on  a  Quince-* 

*  The  Arc  of  Husbandry,  by  J.  Mortimer. 

f  Memoirs  de  M.  le  NormanU. 

**  Thefe  the  Gardeners  call  Free-Scocks. 

Vol.  ir,  l 
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Tree,  which  flioots  to  a  moderate  depth  ot  Earthy 
and  Hides  its  Roots  between  two  Strata’s  of  Soil  -, 
it  likewife  delights  in  a  cultivated  Ground,  bears  in 
a  fhort  fpace  ot  time,  and  produces  better  Fruit 
than  a  Scion  grafted  on  a  Free-Stock,  unlefs  it  be 
very  old. 

Apples  are  grafted ,  on  a  Crab- 
°  ppes“  Tree,  raifed  from  a  Slip,  or  a  Kernel  ; 
and  likewife,  on  a  Codlin,  and  a  Paradife-Stock. 

The  Crab-Tree  that  has  been  raifed  from  aKernel, 
is  a  flow  Plant,  but  very  vigorous,  and  it  lives  for 
a  confiderable  Time.  It  is  alio  employed  in  the 
Production  of  Standard  Pear-Trees. 

The  Paradife-Stock  flioots  out  but  a  few  Roots, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Wood:  It  is  foon  fruitful, 
but  is  not  of  any  long  duration  ^  it  is  likewife 
form’d  into  Dwarf-Trees,  in  thofe  Places,  where 
the  View  ought  not  to  be  intercepted. 

The  Codlin-Tree  is  a  juft  Medium  between  thefe 
two, with  refpeCt  to  its  Height  and  Duration  *,  but  is 
more  proper  to  be  fhaped  into  a  fine  Dwarf-Tree. 
Grafted  Apple-Trees  fucceed  in  Soils  that  are  but  in  • 
different,  and  where  the  Pear-Tree  would  languifh 
for  want  of  Humidity. 

Cherry-Trees  may  be  grafted  with 
fuccefs,  into  Stocks  of  the  black,  or 
wild  red  Cherries.  They  are  commonly  inoculated, 
and  before  Midfummer.  The  Neapolitan  Medlar 
is  grafted  upon  a  White-Thorn. 

All  kinds  of  Plumbs  are  propagated 
either  by  Cleft  Grafting,  or  Inoculation 
on  Wild  Plumb-Stocks,  raifed  from  Slips,  or  the 
Stones  of  that  Fruit. 

Apricocks  and  Peaches  are  commonly 
inoculated  either  on  an  Almond,  or  a 
an  Plumb-Tree.  The  Roots  of  the  former 

fhoot  very  deep  in  the  Earth,  but  thofe  of  the  Plumb- 
Tree  never  defcend  much  below  the  Surface,  and 

they 


Cherries. 


Plumbs. 
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they  extend  in  Horizontal  Lines  :  The  Grafts 
therefore  are  inferted  into  Almond-Trees,  in  Soils 
that  are  naturally  dry  and  parching  -,  and  where  the 
Roots  of  the  Plumb-Tree  would  be  deftroyed  by 
the  Drought  :  whereas  in  moift  Lands,  where  the 
Water  riles  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  the 
Peach  and  Apricock  are  always  grafted  on  a  Plumb- 
Stock,  becaufe  the  Roots  of  the  Almond-Tree 
would,  by  fhooting  to  their  ufual  depth,  plunge 
into  the  Water,  which  would  certainly  rot  them. 
It  may  be  proper  likewife  to  intimate,  on  this  oc™ 
cafion,  that  an  Apricock  is  much  more  agreeable 
when  it  grows  in  the  open  Air  -,  though  it  thrives 
with  more  Security  on  an  Efpalier,  fituated  to  the 
South  or  the  Eaft .  The  Peach  requires  the  fame 
Expofures,  efpecially  the  Eaftern  ;  and  it  delights  in 
a  warm  and  light  Soil,  like  the  Apricock. 

Thefe  are  the  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Grafting  ; 
but  the  Diverfity  of  Soils,  Pofitions,  and  Air,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Knowledge  and  Experience  of 
each  Perfon,  may  authorife  feveral  Exceptions  in 
the  practical  Part.  As  to  any  other  Particulars, 
the  Generality  of  thefe  Methods  are  ealily  put  in 
execution,  and  their  Succefs  is  almoft  infallible  : 
But  as  fimple  as  their  feveral  Operations  may  be  in 
themfelves,  nothing  can  be  more  aftonifhing  than 
the  Effects  they  produce  :  Not  that  I  am  for  railing 
a  branching  Head  of  Apples,  *  on  a  Plane-Tree  ; 
or  caufing  a  Chefnut  Stock  to  intermix 
a  Vegetation  of  Beach-maft  with  its  The  furpri- 
own  Fruit.  I  would  not  whiten  an  Alh  j^e<asof 
with  the  Bloffoms  of  Pears,  nor  propa-  ra  mg’ 
gate  luxuriant  Clufters  of  Grapes,  on  a  Shrub. 
Thefe  are  monltrcus  Appearances,  inftead  of  real 
Wonders  ;  for  as  there  is  not  the  leaf:  Conformity 

*  - Stériles  Platani  malos  gefiere  valentesj 

Caftanex  fagos,  ornufque  incanduit  albo 
Fiore  Pyri, 

L  2 
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in  the  nature  of  thefe  Plants,  fuch  inconfiftent 
Productions  will  be  the  meer  Effect  of  Force  ;  their 
Juices  will  be  difagreeable,  and  the  Fruit  can  only 
be  confider’d  as  a  barren  Novelty.  I  have  an  equal 
Averfion  to  thofe  fanciful  Intermixtures,  which 
fome  curious  Perfons  are  fo  follicitous  to  procure  in 
their  Gardens  ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  a  blended 
Growth  of  Peaches,  Plumbs,  and  Apricocks,  on 
an  Almond-Tree,  and  a  Variety  of  different  Cher¬ 
ries  on  one  Stock.  Thefe  Affortments  are  very 
practicable  on  Trees,  that  have  any  juft  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  their  Grafts  -,  but  my  Admiration 
is  created,  when  I  behold  a  bad  Tree  fuddenly  me- 
liorated,  and  a  good  Tree  render’d  ftill  more  per¬ 
fect  i% 

A  Plant  taken  from  the  Wilds  of  a  Foreft^  fof- 
iens  its  favage  Nature,  and  will  fometimes  diveft 
itfelf  of  its  Thorns,  when  it  happens  to  be  affoci- 
ated  with  a  Domeftic  Plant  -,  and  even  this  will  be 
improved  by  its  Commerce  with  a  better  Tree. 
This  Lift  will  alfo  acquire  a  new  degree  of  Melio¬ 
ration,  when  we  retrench  its  Foliage,  and  graft  one 
of  its  Scions  upon  its  own  Stock.  I  am  delighted 
to  behold  a  Perfon  employed,  amidft  the  Plants  of 
a  fpacicus  Garden, in  reforming,  by  proper  Methods, 
a  Growth  of  natural  Wildings  ;  to  fee  him  banifh 
one  particular  Species  from  his  Domain,  while  he 
affords  a  favourable  Reception  to  another,  and  na¬ 
turalizes  none  but  ufeful  Subjects.  He  cultivates 
mutual  Alliances  between  his  Plants,  promotes  thofe 
Adoptions  that  unite  divided  Families,  and  transfers 

Dignity  to  thofe  that  were  not  confpicuous  in  the 

Com» 

f  The  Tree,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is  not  changed  :  A  Wild  Stock 
always  continues  the  fame,  and  all  its  own  Produ&ions  will  be 
wild,  after  its  Reception  of  a  Graft.  The  inferted  Branch  like- 
wife  retains  its  natural  Qualities,  but  it  receives  its  Nourifbment 
from  itsUnion  with  the  Wild  Stock*  and  from  hence  refults  that 
Growth  of  good  Fruit  on  a  bad  Tree,  which  occahons  us  to  fay 
lhe  Tree  is  changed,  or  render’d  perfect. 
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Community,  till  then.  He  refines  Rufticity  into 
Politenefs,  and  infufes  a  tra&able  Softnefs  into  ra¬ 
vage  Difpofitions.  In  a  word,  our  Gardener  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  with  the  Air  of  a  Legifiator,  who  is  fe- 
dulous  to  civilize  a  barbarous  People. 

Count.  We  will  defer  the  fécond  Memoir  to  ano¬ 
ther  Reading. 

Chevalier.  I  have  a  ftrong  inclination  to  devote 
an  Apprenticefhip  to  the  Art  of  Grafting;  and  fhall 
defire  the  Gardener  to  favour  me  with  his  Inftruc- 
tions. 

Count.  Let  us  return  to  the  Seminary;  and  as  to 
the  Gardener’s  Office,  I  intend  to  take  it  upon  my 
felf. 
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! The  Count. 

The  Prior. 

The  Cheval  ier. 

r 

E  F  O  R  E  the  Chevalier  pla¬ 
ces  my  Memoirs  among  the 
reft  of  his  Colledlions  ;  I  am 
defirous  of  fubmitting  it  to 
your  Lordfhip’s  Judgment. 

Obfervations  on  Pruning. 

Let  us  quit  the  Grafting-Knife,  at  prefent,  for 

that  which  we  employ  in  Pruning  •  and  we  will  now 

9  .  ; 

proceed 
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proceed  to  this  grand  Science  of  the  Curious.  The 
proper  Method  of  performing  it,  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  repeated  Practice,  and  it  opens  to  us  a 
thoufand  Refourfes  and  Expedients,  of  which  an 
unexperienced  Gardener  can,  at  Hrfb,  have  no  Idea. 
Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  render  the  Principles 
of  this  Art  intelligible,  fince  they  are  the  Bafis  of 
various  Operations. 

There  are  three  Clafles  of  Fruit-Trees  ;  Stan¬ 
dards,  Dwarfs,  and  Efpaliers  ;  and  to  thefelfball 
confine  my  prefent  Obfervations.  Counter-Efpa- 
liers,  which  were  raifed  Bread-high,  on  a  Lattice- 
Work  in  the  open  Air,  have  been  difcontinued  for 
fome  time.  Their  Produ&ions  are  feldom  per¬ 
fect,  and  their  Shade  is  very  incommodious  to  all 
the  adjacent  Plot. 

It  is  not  cudomary  to  prune  Standard-  . 

Trees,  unlefs  in  their  fird  Growth,  in  an  ar 
order  to  form  the  Head,  and  grace  them  with  a, 
pleafing  Shape. 

It  mud  be  acknowledged,  thatthofe  Fruits  which 
ripen  on  Standards,  in  the  open  Air,  have  not  more 
palatable  Juices  than  thofe  Productions  that  are 
matured  by  the  Sun-Beams,  reflected  from  a  Wall  ; 
but  there  is  one  confiderable  Advantage  which  at¬ 
tends  the  manner  of  raifing  Fruits  on  Dwarfs  and 
Efpaliers.  The  Dwarf-Tree  preferves  mod  of  the 
falutary  Temperament  and  Fecundity  of  the  free 
Air.  The  Efpalier  prefents  us  with  Fruits  of  a  fu- 
perior  Size  and  Beauty,  and  preferves  its  Gifts  in  a 
much  better  manner.  Thefe  important  Benefits  are 
dill  enhanced  by  the  pleafing  Figure  of  theTree^ 
and  the  Air  of  Regularity  diffufed  through  the 
whole  Garden  ;  and  they  eafily  induce  us  to  forger 
fome  little  degrees  of  Accuracy,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  imperceptible,  after  all  the  Pains  and  Ex¬ 
pence  that  have  been  employed  to  procure  them. 

L  4  The 
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The  Beauty  of  a  Dwarf-Tree,  con- 
Jnofmin10^  *n  t^ie  Eownefs  of  its  Stem  ;  the  cir- 
Dwarl^Tre^  cular  Expan fe  of  its  Branches,  a  proper 
Vacuity  in  the  middle,  a  well-propor- 
tion’d  Vafe,  an  equal  Thicknefs  in  its  Contour,  and 
an  Elevation  limited  to  fix  or  feven  Feet.  It  is 
fuffeFd  to  enlarge  its  Circumference  with  the  ut- 
moft  freedom,  but  we  check  it  in  its  Afcent.  It 
mu  ft  likewife  maintain  a  good  Correfpondence 
with  its  Neighbours,  and  fhould  never  incommode 
them  with  any  encroaching  Shade. 

In  the  firft  formation  of  a  Dwarf-Tree,  its  Stem 
fhould  be  cut  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Ground, 
by  which  means  the  Sap  will  be  turned  back  on  the 
Buds  it  would  abandon,  were  it  permitted  to  af- 
cend  higher.  The  feveral  Branches  that  compofe 
the  Vafe,  muft  be  extended  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Stem  -,  and  there  are  fome  curious  Perfons,  who 
difpofe  their  Dwarf-Trees  irito  a  very  different 
Shape.  They  form,  for  inftance,  three  diftindt 
Growths  or  Stages  of  Verdure,  on  the  Trunk.  The 
firft  has  the  greateft  Thicknefs  and  Expanfion,  and 
the  other  two  rife  one  above  another,  in  a  pro*? 
portionable  Diminution.  This  Figure  has  an  a- 
greeable  Air,  and  is  faid  to  be  as  productive  of 
Fruit,  as  any  other  Form. 

In  order  to  train  up  a  fine  Efpalier,  the 
The  Manner  Tree  fhould  have  a  Stem  of  a  middling 

an  Efpalier.  height,  if  its  Branches  are  to  fhoot 
to  the  top  of  the  Wall  -,  but  it  fhould 
hardly  have  any,  if  the  bottom  of  the  Wail  is  to 
be  covered  with  its  Spread.  A  large  number  of 
ftrong  Branches  ought  to  be  extended  from  each 
of  its  Sides,  and  at  an  Equi-diftance,  in  order  to. 
form  an  exad  Fan,  free  from  all  Vacuity,  and 
without  croffing  one  another.  In  a  word,  it  muft 
never  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  Dimenfions  it 
ought  to  acquire. 


In 
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In  order  to  make  the  Tree  fufceptible  of  this 
beauteous  Form,  care  is  taken  to  regulate  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sap,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may 
render  its  Operations  equal  on  each  fide.  All  ufe- 
lefs  and  redundant  Shoots  are  retrenched,  as  well 
on  the  fore  part,  as  towards  the  Bottom  of  the 
Stem  ;  and  if  it  be  neceffary  to  acquiefce  with  one  of 
the  Inconveniences,  either  of  a  Vacancy  in  the 
Spread,  or  the  mutual  croffing  of  the  Boughs,  the 
latter  is  always  preferred,  becaufe  the  crofs  Pofition 
of  a  Branch  is  not  fo  offenffve  to  the  View,  as  an 
empty  Space. 

But  as  the  graceful  Air  of  the  Heads  is  not  the 
only  Advantage  we  endeavour  to  derive  from  Pru¬ 
ning,  which  is  more  peculiarly  calculated  to  fecure 
a  compleat  Growth  of  Fruit;  it  will  be  proper  to 
obferve  the  following  Method,  which  is  entirely 
founded  on  the  Nature  and  IJfe  of  different 
Branches. 

Each  particular  Branch  produces  others,  and  the 
Offspring  of  a  Mother-Bough,  become  Parents  in 
their  turn.  Every  Branch  that  hath  been  fhorten- 
ed  by  the  Pruning-Knife,  will  fhoot  out  a  new  one, 
and  generally  lèverai  ,  towards  its  Extremity. 
That  which  fprings  at  the  lead  Diftance  from  the 
End,  has  commonly  the  beff  Nourifhment,  and  the 
larged  Dimenfions  ;  which  may  poflibly  be  owing 
to  the  Air  that  operates  with  more  freedom  on  that 
part  of  the  Tree.  The  other  Boughs  that  are  ge¬ 
nerated  lower,  on  the  fame  Branch,  and  nearer  the 
Stem,  are  proportionably  diminifhed  in  Subdance 
and  Vigour.  This  is  the  ufual  Procefs  of  Nature, 
and  it  can  never  be  inverted,  without  a  Detriment 
to  the  Tree.  The  Branches  that  grow  different 
from  the  manner  I  have  defcribed ,  are  called 
Branches  of  falfe  Wood. 


This 
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Branches  of 
fallè  Wood. 


This  Appellation  is  likewife  given  to, 
a  Bough  that  fprings  from  an  old 
Branch,  in  a  part  where  no  Eyes  were 

obfervable. 

The  large  and  ftrong  Branches  which 
™°°d  Bran'  form  the  Head  of  the  Tree,  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Name  ofWood-Branches, 
becaufe  they  are  appointed  for  the  Production  of 
that  Subftance,  and  are  to  ferve  as  a  Bafis  to  the 
Leaves  and  Fruit. 

Thofe  that  are  weak  are  called  Fruit- 
Fruit  Bran-  Branches,  becaufe  they  are  commonly 

c  es‘  productive  of  the  Buds.  There  is  this 

Difference  between  an  Eye,  and  a  Bud  :  The  Eye 
is  a  little  pointed  Tumour,  inclofing  a  Packet 
of  Leaves,  and  the  firft  Rudiments  of  a  Branch  : 
The  Bud  is  a  Tumour  of  a  larger  Size,  and  a  roun¬ 
der  Form,  enfolding  the  Flowers,  and  likewife  the 
Fruits  that  fucceed  them. 

Ifwe  lop  off  the  lateral  Wood, as  wellas  that  which 
grows  above  the  little  Fruit-Branch,  this  will  foon 
be  rendered  vigorous  :  It  will  even  become  a  Wood- 
Branch,  and  will  alfo  defraud  the  Buds  of  their  Suffe¬ 
rance,  inftead  of  caufing  them  to  open.  But  if  this 
Branch  be  left  growing  on  another  that  is  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  of  fome  Length,  the  Sap  will  ex¬ 
tend,  diftribute  and  refine  itfelf  to  its  laft  Perfec¬ 
tion,  in  a  Profufion  of  Leaves  ;  from  whence  it 
flows  back,  much  better  digefted,  and  more  adapted 
to  enter  the  infinitely  delicate  Veffels  of  the  Buds. 
The  Fruit  always  perifhes  on  thofe  Branches  that 
are  divefted  of  their  Foliage  -,  and  the  fineft  Fla¬ 
vours  are  imparted  by  thofe  Trees  that  are  not  de¬ 
prived  of  any  of  their  Leaves  :  The  Sap  likewife,  in 
its  refluent  Paffage  from  the  Leaves,  is  fo  moderate 
in  its  Quantity,  and  of  fuch  a  fine  Confidence, 
that  it  hardly  gives  any  vifible  Enlargement  to  the 
Branch  that  bears  the  Fruit:,  this  therefore  gene¬ 
rally 
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rally  dies  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  Years.  Thefe  Cir- 
cumftances  incline  me  to  fufpeCt  that  the  Sap  afcenCs 
direCHy,  at  firft,  into  the  Wood-Branches,  and 
never  unfolds,  and  nourifhes  the  Fruits  till  its  return¬ 
ing  Flow,  after  it  has  been  refrefhed,  fubtilized, 
and  perfumed  in  the  Leaves.  But  I  only  hint  at  this 
Procefs,  as  a  Conjecture  on  which  I  will  not 
prefume  to  lay  any  Strefs. 

Count .  You  will  excufe  me,  Sir,  if  I  cannot  be 
entirely  of  your  Opinion,  in  this  Particular.  I  am, 
indeed,  perfuaded,  as  well  as  your  felf5  that  the 
Leaves  are  very  nutrimental  to  the  Fruit  -,  nay,  their 
Ufe  is  Fill  more  extenfive,  for  they  afford  an  Ali¬ 
ment  to  the  Tree,  and  even  to  its  Roots.  It  is 
likewife  true,  that  as  the  firft  Juice  which  the  Heat 
impels  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  in  a  rapid 
Afcent,  is  crude  and  grofs,  it  is  better  qualified  to 
lengthen  and  invigorate  the  Wood,  than  to  open 
the  Buds.  I  alfo  agree,  that  a  moderate  Quantity  « 
of  Sap,  by  being  better  digefted,  and  more  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  volatile  Particles  of  the 
Air,  is  rendered  more  proper  to  form  the  Fruit  in 
a  fhort  time  *,  as  is  evident  by  the  Fruits  themfelves 
which  are  pierced  with  Worms,  and  raifed  to  a  Bid¬ 
den  Maturity.  Such  Obfervations  as  thefe  gave 
occafion  to  the  Practice  of  retrenching  feveral  Roots 
from  a  Tree  that  produces  too  much  Wood,  with¬ 
out  any  Fruit.  It  is  certain,  that  a  very  copious 
Sap  facilitates  a  Growth  of  Wood  *,  and  that  a  mo¬ 
derate  Quantity  of  this  Fluid  is  more  productive 
of  Fruit.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  thefe  EffeCts 
refult,  as  you  conjecture,  from  a  regular  and  con¬ 
fiant  Circulation.  I  have  made  feveral  Experiments 
which  demonftrate  the  Elevation  of  the 
Sap,  and  I  have  likewife  made  a  number  The  alternate 

of  others  which  fufficiently  prove  its  ircuatl0n- 
Defcent  :  But  thefe  contrary  Motions  are  alternate. 
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if  I  am  not  deceived.  The  Heat  of  the 
Day  caufes  the  Sap  to  afcend  in  direCt 
and  lateral  Lines  ;  and  it  tranfpires, 
thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Leaves,  to  fuch  a 
Degree,  as  greatly  leflens  the  Weight  of  the  Tree. 
At  the  Return  of  Night  and  cool  Air,  the  Sap 
has  a  contrary  Motion.  The  Leaves  which  dif- 
penfed  their  Exhalations,  during  the  Day,  imbibe 
the  Dews  and  Vapours  of  the  Night,  and  fhed  the 
Humidity  through  their  Branches.  When  the  Sap 
has  been  recruited  and  brought  to  Perfection,  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Air,  it  flows  back  to  the  Roots  ; 
by  which  means  the  Tree,  and  its  Fruit,  repair  the 
Lofles  they  fuftained  by  Day,  and  are  agreeably  re- 
frefhed.  Several  curious  Perfons  have,  from  hence, 
been  induced  to  water  not  only  the  Stems  of  their 
Efpaliers  and  Standard  Trees,  during  the  Heats, 
but  likewife  the  whole  Growth  of  Leaves  y  and  they 
have  fucceeded  perfectly  well.  With  refpeCt  to 
any  other  Particulars,  Sir,  as  you  are  not  a  rigo¬ 
rous  Advocate  for  the  confiant  Circulation,  I  am 
as  moderate  with  regard  to  that  I  call  alternate, 
and  fhall  now  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  reft 
of  your  Memoirs. 

Prior.  A  right  Knowledge  of  the  Branches  muft 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  render  the  Sap  more  bene¬ 
ficial,  by  retrenching  fuch  as  are  ufelefs,  and  by  a 
Mirks  for  prudent  Management  of  thofe  that  are 
diftinguifli-  good.  No  Regard  is  paid  to  a  Branch 
mg  the  unlefs  it  fhoots  from  one  that  was  Jopt 

Branches.  at  tpLe  }aft-  pruning  ;  and  we  as  little 

efteem  thofe  that  fpring  immediately  from  the 
Stem,  or  from  an  old  Branch,  where  fuch  a  Pro¬ 
duction  was  not  expeCled.  We  even  difregard  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  good  Branch,  contrary  t© 
the  common  Order  of  Vegetation  ;  and  which  is 
large  and  vigorous,  though  it  be  fituated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  parent  Branch  *,  and,  at  the  fame 

time. 
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tkne,  is  fmall  in  its  extreme  Parts.  All  thefe 
Shoots  are  Branches  of  falfe  Wood,  and  as  they  are 
not  fo  thriving  as  the  others,  it  is  their  common 
Fate  to  be  lopt  off;  unlefs  it  fhould  happen  to  be 
forefeen  that  they  will  be  necdTary  to  fill  a  future 
Vacancy,  or  that  they  will  profper  better  than 
thofe  that  grow  in  the  common  Order. 

It  is  not  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  the  Fruit  and 
Wood-Branches,  from  thofe  of  the  falfe  Wood  that 
are  ufually  retrenched  ;  but  it  is  likewife  necefiary 
to  have  a  proper  Mark  for  knowing  the  good 
Branches  of  Fruit  and  Wood,  from  thofe  that  are 
bad.  This  Mark  refults  from  the  Quality  of  the 
Eyes  and  Buds,  the  Complexion  of  the  Bark,  and 
the  Vigour  of  the  Branches.  If  a  Branch  be  ex¬ 
tremely  incompact,  and  has  its  Eyes  but  little  fwel» 
led,  and  very  difbant  from  one  another,  it  is  called 
a  ragged  Branch .  It  is  remarkable  for  its  faint 
Complexion,  and  as  it  is  entirely  ufelefs,  it  has  no 
claim  to  any  Favour,  and  ought  to  be  lopt  off. 

If  a  Branch  fwells  to  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  and 
is  fhaped  like  a  Taper,  with  its  Eyes  very  lank 
and  remote  from  each  other,  it  is  a  voracious 
Branch ,  which  drains  all  the  Juices  from  its  Parent, 
in  a  very  unprofitable  manner,  and  fhould  therefore 
be  cut  off.  The  Wood  and  Fruit-Branches  ought 
to  have  their  Eyes  and  Buds  well  rounded,  and 
plentifully  nouriflied  ;  their  Bark  fhould  be  bright 
and  lively,  and  their  Air  vigorous,  otherwife  they 
are  treated  with  as  much  Severity  as  thofe  already 
mentioned. 

When  this  preliminary  Knowledge  is  acquired, 
all  the  Dexterity  of  pruning  is  comprehended  in 
three  Particulars  ^  Propriety,  (Economy,  and  Pre¬ 
caution.  Propriety  is  requifite,  in  order  to  form 
the  Tree  into  a  graceful  Shape  -,  (Economy  is  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  Diftribution  of  the  Sap  through 
every  part  -,  and  Precaution  muft  be  employed  in 

the 
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the  Preparation  of  thofe  Branches  that  may  after¬ 
wards  be  ufeful. 

Propriety  is  the  Method  of  cultivating  the 
Efpalier,  or  Dwarf-Trees,  into  a  perfed  Figure, 
by  retrenching  all  Luxuriancies  that  introduce 
Confufion  and  Inequality. 

(Economy  confifts  in  an  equal  Diffufidn  of  the 
Sap  on  every  fide,  and  in  Pruning  fometimes  long, 
and  fometimes  Abort.  Pruning  in  Length  is  per¬ 
formed  by  leaving  ten  or  twelve  Inches  in  a  Wood 
Branch  :  Short  Pruning  fuffers  no  more  than  two 
or  three  Eyes  to  remain  on  fuch  a  Branch. 

Long  Pruning  is  employed  on  vigorous  Trees  that 
are  to  be  rendered  fruitful  ;  but  if  they  are  pruned 
fhort,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  leave  them  a  large 
Number  of  Branches,  for  the  more  effedtual  Diftri- 
bution  and  Corredion  of  the  Sap  :  and  when  this 
happens  to  be  the  Intention,  Pruning  is  fome¬ 
times  entirely  omitted. 

Short  Pruning  is  pradifed  on  weak  Trees,  efpe- 
daily  in  their  firft  Growth,  and  we  then  fuffer 
but  few  of  their  Branches  to  remain  -,  becaufe,  as 
none  of  their  Produdions  have  yet  been  perfect, 
we  leave  them  but  little  Wood,  in  hopes  that 
their  firft  Shoots  will  prove  more  vigorous,  and 
contribute  to  the  future  Expanfion  of  a  fine 
Head. 

(Economy  extends  its  Operations  to  the  whole 
Tree,  and  to  each  of  its  Branches.  Some  Re¬ 
trenchments  confine  the  Fruit  to  one  particular 
Part,  others  diftufe  Fertility  through  all  the  Plant. 
When  a  ufelefs  Branch  is  fhortened,  and  cut,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown-piece,  above  that  which 
fuftains  it,  the  Sap  being  then  obftruded  in  its  di- 
red:  Flow,  generally  caufes  two  lateral  Fruit- 
Branches  to  fhoot  forth.  When  a  Tree  exhaufts 
itfelf  in  Wood,  and  no  longer  produces  Fruit,  or 
only  affords  it  on  one  fide  ;  the  barren  part  muft 
2  be 
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be  pruned  very  fhort  ;  or  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
ftrike  immediately  at  the  Source  of  the  Diforder. 
As  the  whole  Quantity  of  ufelefs  Wood  is  ge- 
nerated  by  the  exuberant  Vigour  of  the  Roots, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  remove  the  Earth  from  thefe  in 
the  Spring,  and  to  cut  off  two  or  three  of  the 
ftrongeft,  efpecially  on  that  fide  where  the  Branches 
are  moft  produdtive  of  Wood,  without  Fruit.  As 
this  Operation  renders  the  Sap  lefs  redundant,  and 
digefts  it  in  a  better  manner,  it  then  fettles  in  thofe 
parts  through  which  it  flowed  before,  and  gently 
impregnates  thofe  Buds  of  Fruit  which  the  Rapidity 
of  its  former  Courfe,  or  the  Grolfnefs  of  its  Qua¬ 
lities  had  caufed  it  to  abandon.  In  what  manner 
foever  this  Operation  is  performed,  the  Reality  of 
the  Fa£t  is  evinced  by  Experience,  and  we  have  no 
better  Expedient  for  producing  Fruit  on  a  Tree, 
or  any  part  of  it,  that  was  unfertil  before. 

Precaution  is  altogether  as  neceffary  as  CEco- 
nomy  and  Propriety,  and  it  conflits  in  form¬ 
ing  a  previous  Judgment  of  the  Branches,  and 
making  a  diftant  Provifionfor  filling  up  all  Vacui¬ 
ties  in  an  expeditious  Manner.  It  enables  us  to 
fubftitute  a  new  Growth,  in  the  room  of  thofe 
Branches  that  are  either  decayed,  or  which  we  find 
it  neceftary  to  retrench  ;  and  it  likewife  teaches  us 
to  prefer  a  Branch  of  falfe  Wood,  when  it  is  mom 
beautiful,  better  turned,  and  fituated  to  a  greater 
Advantage  than  its  Companions. 

A  curious  Perfon,  by  the  Aid  of  thefe  Principles, 
and  a  few  prudent  Exceptions,  fuggefted  by  Expe¬ 
rience,  renders  his  Plants  tractable  to  his  Idea  of  a 
fine  Tree.  He  commands  with  the  Authority  of  a 
Mailer,  and  meets  with  a  pleafing  Docility  through 
his  whole  Domain.  But  left  he  fnould  be  mif- 
taken  in  his  Conduct,  and  find  reafon  to  believe 
his  Plantation  lefs  to  blame  than  himfelf  -,  when¬ 
ever  a  fine  Sunfhine  invites  him  to  walk  in  the  Win¬ 
ter 
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ter  Seafon,  he  revifus  the  Plants  he  has  pruned,  he 
frequently  reviews  the  whole,  and  criticifes  his  own 
proceedings  with  the  utmoft  Impartiality.  He  walks 
with  his  Pruning-Knife  in  his  Hand,  both  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  and  meets  with  a  Variety  of  Cir- 
cumftances  to  redtify. 

Chevalier.  Though  I  think  Î  underftand  the 
greateft  part  of  what  the  Prior  has  been  fo  good  as 
to  read,  yet  I  mu  ft  in  treat  him  to  oblige  me  with 
an  Application  of  his  Principles  to  fome  particular 
Tree:  Each  Remark  becomes  more  intelligible, 
when  the  Object  is  prefented  to  our  View.  But  I 
am  fu-rprifed  to  hear,  at  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Memoirs,  that  we  ought  to  employ  the  Winter 
Seafon  in  criticifing  on  the  Pruning  we  have  bellow¬ 
ed  on  our  Trees  ;  fince,  if  I  am  rightly  informed. 
Pruning  is  never  pradtifed  till  the  Winter  is  paft. 

Count .  There  are  fome  Trees,  in- 
The  Seafon  deed,  whole  Pruning  mull  be  deferred 
for  Pruning.  tjjj  ap  their  Parts  are  put  in  motion  by 

the  Sap.  Such,  for  Inftance,  are  thole  Plants  that 
Ihoot  out  an  excefiive  Quantity  of  Wood,  and 
when  thefe  have  been  already  advanced  by  the 
Sap,  Pruning  weakens  them  to  a  proper  Degree, 
and  difpofes  them  to  yield  Fruit.  Of  this  Nature 
likewife  are  Apricock  and  Peach-Trees,  and  we 
may  delay  their  Pruning  till  the  Seafon  of  their 
BlolToms,  becaufe  a  fevere  Winter  is  injurious  to 
feveral  of  their  Buds;  and  when  we  forbear  to  prune 
them  till  they  are  in  Flower,  we  may  be  certain  of 
preferving  no  Blofioms,  but  fuch  as  have  not  had 
their  Piftils  impaired  by  the  FrofL 

We  may  fafely  begin  to  prune  all  other  Species 
of  Fruit-Trees,  in  general,  and  even  the  Vine, 
immediately  upon  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf;  we  may 
likewife  continue  this  Operation,  at  our  leifure, 
during  the  Winter  Seafon;  and  the  whole  will  be 
rendered  more  profperous,  by  not  being  performed 

in 
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in  a  precipitate  manner  ;  but  if  this  long  and  impor¬ 
tant  Work  ihould  interfere,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring,  with  a  Number  of  other  Labours,  it  will 
be  ill  performed  itfelf,  and  will  likewife  caufe  the 
others  to  be  defedive. 

Chevalier .  Our  old  Gardener,  who  believes  him- 
felf  very  expert  in  his  Profeffion*  has  told  me,  fe~ 
veral  times,  that  the  young  Wood  is  too  much  en¬ 
dangered  by  being  cut,  and  expofed  to  the  F rod, 
and  that  it  never  ought  to  be  pruned  till  Spring. 

Cgunt.  This  is  the  ufual  Language  of  a  prejudi¬ 
ced  Opinion,  but  we  can  oppofe  to  it  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  thofe  *  Perfohs  who  are  mod  didinguiffied 
by  their  Proficiency  in  this  Art.  They  affure  us, 
that  Pruning  their  Trees,  and  even  the  Vine,  be¬ 
fore  Winter,  and  during  the  Continuance  of  that 
Seafon,  has  never  been  attended  with  the  lead  lit- 
convenience,  but  on  the  contrary  was  produdive 
of  the  bed  Fertility.  If  any  Detriment  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  Pruning  in  Winter,  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  Tree,  but  only  to  the  Gardener 
who  perhaps  may  fuffer  from  the  Severity  of  the 
Cold.  But  as  the  Wood  js  not  eafily  cut  at  that 
time,  and  commonly  proves  very  untradable  un¬ 
der  the  Pruning-Knife,  it  furnifhes  the  Gardener 
with  a  pretext  for  confulting  his  own  Eafe,  and 
waiting  for  a  more  favourable  Seafon. 

Chevalier .  I  intend  to  furnifh  my  felf  with  a  Set 
of  Grafting  and  Pruning-Knives,  as  foon  as  poill- 
ble. 

Prior .  Your  Refolution  is  Very  proper,  Sir.  The 
Arts  have  this  in  common  with  Virtue,  that  the 
Knowledge  of  them  is  diffident  to  render  us  en¬ 
amoured  of  their  Excellence  ;  but  this  Knowledge 
is  never  to  be  attained  without  the  pradic  Part. 

Count .  I  would  likewife  advife  you  to  provide 
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yourfelf  with  a  little  Hand-Saw  that  will  clalp  like 
a  Knife  upon  its  FJ§ft,  With  this  you  are  to  cut, 
from  the  Quick,  all  the  Stubs  or  Ends  of  dead 
Wood,  and  may  faw  away  the  ftrong  and  ill- 
placed  Branches,  on  which  the  Pruning-Knife  would 
make  but  little  Impreffion.  When  you  employ  this 
latter,  you  mud  be  always  careful  to  clench  your 
left  hand  ftrongly  upon  the  Branch  you  would  cut 
off*,  and  below  the  Place  where  you  make  the  In- 
cifion  ;  otherwife  you  will  expofe  it  to  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  wounded  by  the  Pruning-Knife.  But 
if  fuch  an  Accident  fhould  happen,  a  Vine-Leaf 
will  Hop  the  Flow  of  Blood  ;  and  the  fofteft  Leaves 
are  moft  ferviceable  on  that  Occafion. 

Prior .  The  Chevalier  will  hardly  charge  himfeif 
with  the  Management  of  every  Operation  in  Gar¬ 
dening  %  and  it  will  be  fufficient  for  him  to  prefide 
over  thofe  who  perform  them.  A  careful  Obferva- 
tion  of  the  particular  manner  of  pruning  DwarL 
Trees,  Efpaliers,  and  other  Fruit-Trees,  in  cele^ 
brated  Gardens  -,  a  frequent  Converfation  with  the 
Perlons  employed  in  thofe  Works,  and  a  proper 
Comparifon  of  their  Methods  and  Principles  of 
Art,  will  enable  him  to  form  a  due  Judgment  of 
all  that  is  tranfacfted  upon  his  own  Land,  without 
being  a  Gardener  himfeif.  You  will,  by  thefe 
Means,  Sir,  become  an  Infpeflor  of  your  own 
Gardens,  and  will  acquire  thofe  juft  Ideas,  as  will 
make  it  neceifary  for  all  your  Workmen  to  be  defi- 
rous  of  your  Approbation,  and  apprehenfive  of 
your  Diflatisfadion.  If  you  once  teach  them  to 
refped  you  for  your  Judgment,  you  will  be  always 
well  ferved. 

Chevalier .  I  own  that  to  be  true,  Sir;  but  one  muft 
firft  be  a  Soldier,  in  order  to  make  a  good  Officer. 

Count .  The  Chevalier  is  determined  to  furnifh 
himfeif  with  a  Pruning-Knife,  and  he  ought  to  be 
iapable  of  ufing  it  in  a  proper  manner.  But  let 

him 
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him  rather  be  the  Superintendant  of  his  Gardens* 
than  engage  in  every  Operation  neceffary  to  their 
Culture.  I  would  however  advife  him  to  referve 
for  himfelf  the  Pruning  of  the  two  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  Species  ;  I  mean,  the  Orange  and  Fig- 
Trees  ;  and  we  may  now  acquaint  him,  in  few 
Words,  ,with  the  right  Method  of  Managing  them. 

The  Plantation  of  Orakg e-T rees. 

Chevalier .  Is  your  Lordfhip  for  a  Walk  under 
the  Orange-Trees  that  border  the  EngHJh  Parterre? 

Count .  Very  willingly.  Sir.  Of  what  Age  do 
you  judge  the  Orange-Trees  in  thofe  large  Boxes 
to  be  ? 

Chevalier .  I  will  guefs  thirty  Years,  at  a  ven¬ 
ture. 

Count .  There  is  not  one  in  all  thofe  ^ 
two  Rows,  but  what  is  above  a  hun-  tionof^*' 
dred  Years  old.  But  I  know  fome  Orange- 
whofe  Hiflory  will  engage  your  Atten-  Trees* 
tion  much  more  than  thofe  which  I  have  in¬ 
herited.  An  Orange-Tree  feems  to  be  flill  in  its 
youthful  Vigour,  and  is  covered  with  Flowers  after 
it  has  been  in  the  Ground  for  two  or  three  Centuries^ 
and  this  Truth  was  demonftrated  by  that  magni¬ 
ficent  Orange-Tree  at  Verfaiiles ,  which  is  called 
the  Great  Bourbon .  It  was  felzed  with  the  Eftate 
of  the  Conjtable  of  Bourbon ,  in  the  Year  1523,  and 
was  then  the  fined:  Tree  in  France,  and  judged  to 
be  fixty  or  feventy  Years  old,  which  added  to  two 
hundred  and  ten,  amount  to  almoft  three  hundred 
Years,  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Trees  at  Fon~ 
tain-bleau  that  were  very  fine,  even  in  the  Time  qf 
Francis  I. 

Prior .  This  long  Duration  is  a  very  The  Merit  of 
uncommon  Ment  at  prefent  :  But  no-  an  Oi ange- 
thing  can  be  more  fatisfaétory  than  the  free 
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Cultivation  of  a  Plant  which  never  difcontinues  the 
Delight  it  affords  us  by  its  immortal  Verdure,  if  i 
may  be  allowed  that  Expreffion  -,  and  which  bears, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  fragrant  Bloom  of  Flowers,  and 
a  Diverfity  of  Fruits  in  their  infant  Growth,  and 
their  full  Maturity.  It  unites  the  amiable  Appear¬ 
ances  of  feveral  Seafons,  and  the  Donations  of  va¬ 
rious  Years. 

Chevalier.  I  fnould  think  a  Growth  of  Orange- 
T  rees  not  eafily  attainable. 

Count.  It  is  far  from  being  fo  difficult  as  you 
imagine.  We  yearly  receive  from  the  Genoeze ,  and 
Natives  of  Provence ,  young  Orange  andCitron-Trees 
ready  grafted  ;  and  thefe  will  fuffice  for  the  firft 
Stock  of  your  Orange-Plantation,  and  will  likewife 
amufe  you  without  much  Expence.  You  may  aug¬ 
ment  the  Stock  in  a  few  Years,  if  you  are  fo  dif- 
pofed,  by  planting,  in  the  Month  of  March,  and 
in  a  proper  Bed,  the  Seeds  of  wild  and  bitter 
Oranges,  which  by  the  Aid  of  a  Glafs-Safh,  and 
due  Degrees  of  Heat,  will  rife  near  two  Feet  in 
Height,  at  the  End  of  the  firft  Year,  and  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fécond, 
into  Pots,  in  order  to  be  grafted.  When  your 
young  Plants  are  once  placed  in  Pots,  you  may 
remove  them  into  the  Sunfhine  or  Shade,  as  you 
find  it  neceffary  *,  and  by  thefe  means,  their  Growth 
will  be  foon  advanced. 

Prior .  You  will  likewife  be  fonder  of  fuch  Orange- 
Trees  as  thefe,  than  of  any  others,  becaufe  you 
may  properly  confider  them  as  Contemporaries  of 
your  own  rearing. 

The  proper  Count.  As  this  fine  Tree  is  not  fo  na- 
Soil  tor  ^  tural  to  our  Provinces,  as  it  is  to  the 
Orange-  Southern  Parts  of  France ,  we  muff 
Trets-  quicken  the  Tardinefs  of  our  Soil  with  a 

Compofition  that  may  caufe  it  to  correfpond,  as 
much  as  poffible,  with  the  Temperament  of  the 

warm  eft 
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warmeft  Climates.  It  delights  much  in  a  blended 
Soil,  a  fixth  part  of  which  muft  be  Sheeps  Dung 
that  has  refted  two  Years  ;  Old  Compoft,  or  the 
Soil  of  a  Sewer,  muft  compofe  a  third  part,  and  an¬ 
other  third  muft  be  fat  Land,  taken  either  from  a 
Marfh,  or  a  Hemp-Ciofe. 

When  the  proper  Seafcn  comes  for  lodging  your 
young  Stems  in  Boxes,  thefe  latter  fhould  be  al¬ 
ways  proportioned  to  the  Heads  of  the  Plants. 
The  Stems,  when  they  are  even  become  vigorous, 
will  accommodate  themfelves  to  a  Box  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  Inches  in  Diameter;  but  they  muft  be  placed 
more  at  large,  in  others,  when  the  Tree  ceafes  to 
augment  its  Foliage,  and  informs  you,  by  its  lan¬ 
guid  Air,  that  its  Soil  and  Suftenance  are  infuffi- 
cient.  At  the  Clofe  of  feven  or  eight  Years,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted,  with  all  their  Earth,  into 
their  laft  Boxes,  whofe  Diameter  may  be  about 
twenty  four  Inches. 

All  thefe  Boxes  ought  to  be  made  of  entire 
Heart  of  Oak.  The  fmall  ones  may  be  compofed 
of  little  oaken  Planks,  fomething  more  than  an 
Inch  thick,  and  they  can’t  be  too  folid  in  their  Con¬ 
junction.  Your  Boxes  will  foon  decay,  if  you  neg- 
to  cafe  them  over  with  a  double  Lay  of  Green 
Paint,  liquified  with  Oil.  Which  laft  is  Jikewife 
as  neceffary  on  the  Infide,  to  preferve  the  Wood 
from  being  rotted  by  frequent  Waterings,  as  it  is 
on  the  outfide,  to  fecure  it  from  the  Rain  and 
Sun. 

Chevalier.  I  obferve,  on  each  fide  of  the  large 
Boxes,  a  Door  with  double  Hinges,  and  two  Iron 
Bars.  Will  your  Lordfhip  be  fo  good  as  to  inform 
me  of  the  LTle  to  which  thefe  Doors  are  appropria¬ 
ted  ? 

Count.  They  are  made  to  admit  the  proper  Re¬ 
novations  of  Soil, and  to.  enable  the  Gardener  to  clear 
the  Box  of  the  liquid  Sediment  that  is  colledfed  and 
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thickened  at  the  Bottom  ;  and  likewife  to  pare  off 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  Mould,  that  it  may  after¬ 
wards  be  taken  out  with  eafe,  when  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  transfer  it  into  a  new  Box. 

In  order  to  place  fmall  Shrubs,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  Orange-Trees,  in  Boxes,  after  a  proper 
manner,  the  fir  ft  proceeding  is  to  cover  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Box  with  large  Pieces  of  Brick,  and 
Pot-fherds,  which  afford  the  Water  an  eafy  Flow, 
through  the  Cavities  that  are  opened  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  Were  it  not  for  this  Precaution,  the  Humi¬ 
dity  collected  by  the  Sediment,  would  rot  the 
Box,  and  deftroy  the  Tree,  by  an  immoderate 
Chilnefs.  When  this  Provifion  has  been  made  for 
the  Security  of  the  tender  Plant,  the  bottom  and 
fides  of  the  Box  mu  ft  be  lined  with  good  Soil, 
prepared  in  the  manner  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  :  In  this  Soil  the  Tree  fhould  be  inferted  in 
an  upright  Pofition,  and  the  Ball  of  Earth  at  its 
Roots,  muft  be  leflened,  not  with  any  Intention 
to  ftrengthen  the  Tree,  but  rather  to  prevent  its 
requiring  a  large  Quantity  of  Earth,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  it,  by  a  moderate  Vigour,  to  a  juft  Propor¬ 
tion  with  the  Box.  A  new  Mafs  of  Earth  muft 
then  be  heapt  up  on  every  fide,  and  prefled  in¬ 
to  a  due  Compadlnefs,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
Stem  from  violent  Winds,  and  caufe  the  Earth 
to  fettle,  round  the  Roots,  with  as  much  Exaét- 
nefs  as  pofîibîe. 

When  the  Tree  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Box,  Care 
ihould  be  taken  to  raife  thé  upper  Part  of  the  Clod 
of  Earth  at  its  Roots  higher  than  the  Rim  of  the 
Box,  becaufethe  Weight  of  the  Tree  and  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Roots  will  afterwards  lower  the  Clod 
by  degrees,  to  a  Level  with  the  Edge  of  the  Box, 
It  this  Precaution  be  negle&ed,  the  Tree,  in  pro- 
cefs  qf  Time,  will  fink  too  low» 
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Chevalier.  Will  not  the  upper  part  of  the  Clod 
be  expofed  to  the  Air,  in  the  Portion  your  Lord- 
Blip  .recommends  ? 

Count.  It  ought  to  be  cover’d  over  with  Earth, 
and  the  whole  fhould  be  fuftain’d  by  fmooth  Staves 
difpofed  round  the  edge  of  the  Box, 

The  Head  of  an  Orange-Tree,  is 
fometimes  fhaped  like  a  fine  Bulky-  T he  Form 
Dwarf,  without  any  Vacancy  within,  Trce™"^* 
Some  Perfons  chufe  to  difpofe  it  into  a 
perfedt  Globe  ;  others  teach  it  to  afifurae  the  Form 
of  an  Hemifphere,  by  rounding  the  Top  and 
Sides,  and  pruning  the  lower  part  horizontally. 

Chevalier.  This  Hemifphere,  with  its  Stem,  re- 
fembles  the  Figure  of  a  Mu (h room. 

Count.  The  principal  Beauty  of  an  Orange-Tree, 
con  fids  in  the  Regularity  of  its  Head  *,  and  as  this 
.Beauty  is  more  durable  than  the  Flowers,  the  Pru- 
ming-Knife  is  chiefly  employed  to  procure  it,  un~ 
lefs  the  Flowers  are  intended  to  be  multiplied. 

Chevalier.  Are  thefe  Plants  pruned  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  manner  from  other  Fruit-Trees  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Sir,  in  feveral  Particulars.  When 
Fruit-Trees  are  pruned,  Care  is  taken  The  Manner 
.to  preferve  the  fmall  Branches,  in  a  ofprunin^am 
thriving  State,  in  order  to  promote  Orange- 
.their  Fertility  ;  but  they  are  retrenched  Troe- 
in  an  Orange-Tree,  that  a  Vacancy  may  be  open’d 
within.  The  fame  Method  is  taken  with  the  Bran¬ 
ches  that  fhoot  downwards,  in  a  perpendicular  Di¬ 
rection  -,  and  likewife  with  thofe  that  are  divefted 
of  their  Leaves,  which  only  happens  when  the  Tree 
is  weak  or  diltemper’d:  But  we  carefully  preferve 
.all  the  vigorous  Branches,  whofe  advantageous  Si¬ 
tuation  contributes  to  the  Regularity  of  the  Head. 
Great  Favour  is  likewife  fhewn  to  a  Branch  of  fa  1 1  e 
'Wood,  as  well  as  to  one  that  has  been  generated 
contrary  to  the  common  Order,  when  any  Advan- 
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tage  is  to.  be  expedted  either  from  its  Vigour  or 
Situation. 

If  the  Tree  fhould  happen  to  be  disfigured  by 
Showers  of  Hail,  boiflerous  Winds,  an  impairing 
Diftemper,  or  any  other  Accident  ;  it  is  cuftomary 
to  examine  what  Parts  of  it  are  moil  entire  towards 
the  inferior  part  of  the  Head,  and  the  Branches 
are  pruned  off  to  that  Place  ;  or  in  other  Words5 
they  are  fhorten’d  to  the  very  Part  that  exhibits  the 
Preparations  for  a  new  Foliage,  equal  almoft  tq 
the  former  in  every  particular,  and  whofe  tolerable 
Form,  by  advancing  to  its  full  Perfedlion,  will  afford 
its  Owner  a  Reftitution  for  the  Lofs  he  fuflained. 

This  amiable  Tree  is  obnoxious  to  the  Malignity 
of  Diftempers,  the  Ravages  of  Vermin,  and  the 
injurious  Severity  of  Cold.  If  it  affumes  a  yellow 
Complexion,  it  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  Shade, 
and  fhould  only  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  for  two  or 
three  Hours,  for  fear  of  exhaufting  its  nutrimental 
juices  :  Or,  perhaps  it  will  be  proper  to  flrike  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  Origin  of  the  Evil,  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  proceed  from  the  Roots;  and  then  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  fupply  them  with  new  Earth,  and  even 
to  cut  off  all  thofe  that  feem  ufelefs  and  decay’d. 

Chevalier .  Can  one  have  a  fight  of  the  Creature 
that  is  fo  injurious  to  this  Tree  ? 

Count .  They  are  feen  but  too  eafily,  and  you 
may  obferve  feveral  on  this  Leaf. 

Chevalier.  I  don’t  difeover  any  Animal  there,  and 
can  only  fee  a  duller  of  blackifh  Spots,  fome  lar¬ 
ger  than  others. 

Count.  Thofe  Spots  are  the  Vermin  I  mentioned. 
The  Vermin  The  Creature  is  at  firft  a  little  imper- 
that  injure  ceptible  Infedf,  that  fallens  itfelf  either 
the  Orange-  to' a  Leaf,  or  the  Stalk,  apd  then  fucks 
"rce*  out  the  Humidity  that  proves  its  Nou- 

rifhment,  without  making  any  Pundture  in  the 
Leaf.  The  back  of  this  minute  Infect  is  converted 
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into  a  Cruft,  or  immoveable  Covering,  which  is 
gradually  thicken’d  and  enlarged,  and  under  which 
the  Creature  lives,  and  feems  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
This  Animal  is  viviparous,  and  becomes  the  Parent 
of  a  young  Progeny  like  itfelf.  Each  InfeCt  is 
thought  to  be  Male  and  Female,  fince  they  all  feem 
to  have  Young  ones. 

Prior.  Under  the  Spot  or  Shell  of  one  of  thefe 
Creatures,  that  was  not  the  twelfth  Part  of  an  Inch 
in  Length  and  Breadth,  I  oblerved,  a  ftw  Days 
ago,  by  the  aid  of  a  Microfcope,  a  prodigious 
number  of  little  Animals,  that  feparated  from  each 
other,  at  the  Opening  into  their  Habitation,  and 
then  difperfed  themfelves  like  Sheep  in  a  verdant 
Meadow.  I  likewife  took  notice  of  a  fable 
Speck,  under  the  Covering  which  inclofed  them, 
together  with  the  Remains  of  feveral  fcaly  Shivers, 
which  inclin’d  me  to  believe  they  were  part  of  the 
Carcafeof  the  Dam,  who  had  exhaulted  her  own 
Subftance  in  the  Generation  and  Nourifhment  of 
her  Offspring. 

Count .  In  order  to  guard  againft  the  Damage  an 
O  range-Tree  may  fuftain  from  the  multiplied  Race 
of  thefe  InfeCts,  by  their  draining  it  of  its  Juices, 
and  preventing  a  due  Perforation  through  its 
Leaves  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  rub  the  invaded  Bran¬ 
ches,  and  their  Foliage,  with  a  Brufh,  fteeped  in 
Vinegar,  or  a  piece  of  Linnen,  dipped  in  Salt-Wa¬ 
ter.  This  Method  will  fometimes  exterminate  the 
whole  Breed  *,  but  we  have  frequently  the  Morti¬ 
fication  to  find  it  ineffectual. 

The  third  and  greateft  Hazard  to  which  thefe 
Trees  are  expofed,  is  the  Severity  of  the  Cold,  a- 
gainft  which  the  Green-houfe  is  the  beft  Preler- 
vative  :  It  is  therefore  cuftomary  to  lodge  all  the 
Boxes  in  it,  from  the  middle  of  October ,  till  the 
return  of  a  more  favourable  Seafon.  Thofe  who 
have  an  inclination  to  gather  Flowers,  in  the  Win¬ 
der  Months,  fhould  not  forget  to  pinch  off  the  Ex¬ 
tremities 
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iremities  of  fome  of  the  fmall  Branches  in  September, 
This  Method  will  prevent  them  from  unfolding 
their  other  Buds,  till  the  Seafon  be  more  advanced, 
.as  has  been  already  obferved,  when  Rofe-Trees 
were  the  Subjedt  of  our  Converfation. 

Chevalier .  Is  the  Culture  of  the  Fig-Tree  atten¬ 
ded  with  any  Difficulty  ?  I  muft  confefs  it  is  the 
Plant  I  ffiould  be  mod  defirous  of  rearing  -,  becaufe 
its  Fruit  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  Ta  de. 

The  Plantation  of  F  ig-T re  es- 

Trior .  The  Fig-Tree  is  eafily  cultivated  ;  it  ad- 
.  vances  with  a  fpeedy  Growth  *,  its  Fruits 

a  Fig-Tree°  maY  ran^<ed  among  the  mod  perfed 
Kinds,  and  it  produces  them  twice  in 

each  Yean  Thefe  four  Advantages  are  not  com¬ 
prehended  in  any  other  Plant. 

It  mud  be  granted,  that  all  forts  of  Figs  are  not 
fuccefsful  in  our  Climate  ;  but  the  White  Figs,  as 
well  the  round  as  the  long,  and  which  are  the  only 
Species  that  are  now  cultivated  at  Paris ,  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate,  and  advance  to  fuch  Perfection, 
that  neither  Languedoc ,  nor  Provence ,  can  boad  of 
any  that  exceed  them  and  this  has  been  frequen  tly 
acknowledged  to  me  by  feveral  curious  Perfons  of 
thofe  Provinces,  who  delight  in  Gardening,  and 
are  not  prepofiefied  with  any  Partiality  to  their  own 
Country.  They  likewife  have  afiured  me,  that 
fome  of  their  Countrymen  were  fo  druck  with  Ad¬ 
miration  to  find  the  round  Fig  fo  ripe  in  Autumn 
at  Ver  failles,  and  fo  delicious  in  each  of  its  Seafons, 
that  they  didinguiffied  ir3  in  Provence  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  by  the  name  of  the  Ver failles  Fig,  and  thought 
it  preferable  to  all  others. 

Count.  I  have  heard  fome  Travellers,  who  even 
idolize  the  Produ&ions  of  Italy,  acknowledge  that 
they  never  taded  any  Fruit  that  was  enriched  with 
a  more  exquifite  Juice  than  our  Figs  of  the  fécond 
Seafon.  Lhevfier? 
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Chevalier,  I  am  determined  then  to  have  a  Plan¬ 
tation  of  thefe  Trees. 

Count .  Nothing  can  be  more  praticable;  for 
the  Genoeze  Merchants  will  foon  farnjfh  you,  upon 
very  reafonable  Terms,  with  all  the  Materials  ne- 
ceftary  to  form  a  fine  Growth  of  Fig-Trees:  But 
you  may  raife  your  Plantation  at  a  lefs  Expence, 
from  the  rooted  Fibres,  Suckers,  Slips,  or  Layers 
of  the  moft  approved  Trees  ;  and  which  will  feldom 
fail  of  being  fucc'efsful  and  fertil  in  a  fhort  time. 

The  fine  Slips  are  taken  from  the  Southern  Side 
of  a  Tree  well  rooted  in  the  Earth,  and  they  may 
be  replanted  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn. 

Layers  are  Branches  bent  into  the  Earth,  with¬ 
out  being  fever’d  from  the  Tree,  and  they  take 
root  in  that  part  of  the  Ground  into  which  they 
are  funk.  They  are  afterwards  disjoined  from  the 
Tree,  by  cutting  them  from  the  Stem,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradtifed  on  the  Vine. 

There  is  another  Method  of  difpofing  Layers, 
which  is  eafily  performed.  You  caufe  the  Branch 
of  a  Plant  to  pafs  through  a  Tin-Funnel,  or  a 
Wicker-Basket,  filled  with  Earth,  into  which  the 
Branch  will  foon  fhoot  lèverai  Fibres.  It  mult 
then  be  cut  afunder,  below  the  Basket,  which  fhould 
then  be  placed  in  the  Earth.  This  Expedient  fe- 
cures  the  Hoots  from  all  injurious  Treatment,  and 
never  retards  the  Plant,  which  will  not  need  any 
Graft,  fince  it  is  already  a  Species  that  produces 
the  belt  kind  of  Fruit. 

Should  you  be  defirous  of  raifing  Fig-Trees  that 
will  bear  Fruit  the  enfuing  Year,  lay  the  fineft 
Branches  of  an  old  Tree  in  the  Earth,  and  I 
can  alfure  you  there  is  no  great  Myftery  in  the  O- 
peration.  You  caufe  a  Branch  of  a  moderate  Size, 
to  pafs  through  a  Box,  after  you  have  peeled  off  a 
round  of  Bark  about  a  Finger’s  breadth,  and  be¬ 
tween  two  Knots*  The  part  fo  ftript,  muft  be  dif- 
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pofed  the  breadth  of  four  or  five  Fingers,  above  the 
Bottom  of  the  Box  into  which  it  is  inferted  ;  and 
when  this  Branch  has  been  covered  over  with  Earth, 
it  will  fhoot  out  feveral  Roots  from  the  wounded 
part,  and  it  fhould  afterwards  be  fever’d  from  its 
Stem,  by  cutting  it  off  below  the  Box. 

When  your  young  Fig-Trees, that  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Slips,  and  Layers,  begin  to  unfold  a 
fine  Growth  of  Leaves,  they  fhould  be  removed 
from  the  Pot,  or  Basket,  into  Boxes*,  and  the  Ball 
of  Earth  that  adheres  to  their  Roots,  ought  to  be 
raifed  a  little  higher  than  the  Edge  of  the  Box. 
When  your  Fig-Trees  no  longer  produce  any  large 
Wood,  you  muff  either  furround  them  with  a  new 
Supply  of  Earth,  or  place  them  in  larger  Boxes  ; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  twenty  Years,  they  fhould 
be  too  much  confined  in  the  larger  Boxes,  they  will 
Bill  continue  profperous,  if  you  tranfplant  them  into 
the  Earth. 

Prior .  Fig-Trees  are  fometimes  trained  up  to  the 
Efpalier,but  they  will  then  have  too  much  Liberty, 
and  fhoot  out  more  Wood  than  is  confident  with 
their  proper  Regulation.  They  may  indeed  be 
ea lily  fupported  by  Poles,  about  the  Diftance  of  a 
Fot>t  from  the  Wall  ;  but  this  little  Forefl  of 
Plants  raifed  before  a  Wall  that  remains  uncover¬ 
ed  below,  is  far  from  being  ornamental  to  a  Gar¬ 
den,  and  the  Winter  will  frequently  be  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Trees,  whatever  Precautions  may  be 
taken  to  the  contrary. 

Count .  We  generally  content  ourfelves  with  Fig- 
Trees  in  Boxes,  and  likewife  with  thofe  that  are 
form’d  into  Bufhy-DwaFLThe  Tree  that  grows  in 
the  natural  Earth,  is  iecured  from  the  Rigours  of 
Winter,  by  a  Covering  of  Straw  :  Thofe  in  Boxes 
are  preferved  in  the  Green-Houfe,  and  they  are,  at 
prefent,  in  the  greateft  Efteem,  becaufe  they  are 
capable  of  being  cultivated  with  more  certainty  and 
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eafe,  than  any  other  Clafs,  and  the  Fruit,  befides 
the  Merit  of  a  full  Growth,  has  alfo  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  compleating  its  Maturity  the  foonefi  of 
any. 

Chevalier .  ’Tis  pity  this  Plant  is  not  fo  beautiful 
to  the  Eye,  as  the  Orange-Tree. 

Count.  Its  Shape  refults  from  a  Set  of  particular 
Principles,  which  may  be  all  comprehended  in  a 
few  Words.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  impofilble  to 
form  the  Head  of  this  Tree  into  any  exadl  Regu¬ 
larity. 

Prior.  The  Damage  is  not  very  great  ;  for  an 
Air  of  Eafe  and  Unconftraint  has  always  an  agree¬ 
able  Appearance,  even  in  thofe  Objedls  that  are 
capable  of  a  curious  Adjuftment. 

Count.  A  Fig-Tree,  in  particular,  fhould  have 
a  Mien  of  Freedom.  Its  Leaves  are  too  large  and 
uncompliant  to  form  an  exadt  Round  -,  it  will  be 
fufficient  therefore,  if  it  has  fome  Similitude  to  that 
Figure,  and  we  are  fatisfied,  if  it  does  not  fhoot 
into  a  ridiculous  Expanfion  on  one  fide,  while  its 
Growth  is  entirely  contradted  on  the  other. 

The  Eyes,  in  the  Branches  of  falfeWood,  are  flat, 
or  but  little  fwelled,  and  are  very  remote  from 
each  other.  The  good  Branches  have  large  Eyes 
whofe  mutual  Diftance  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  and 
thefe  fhould  be  always  preferved.  Hitherto  the 
Procefs  is  much  the  fame  as  in  other  Fruit-Trees  % 
but  as  Figs  grow  upon  the  ftrongeft  Branches,  and 
never  upon  thofe  that  are  fmall,  the  weak  Bran¬ 
ches  muft  be  cut  off,  and  the  ftrong  ones  preferved, 
contrary  to  the  Methods  pradtifed  on  other  Trees. 
The  Figs  fhoot  immediately  from  the  large  Bran¬ 
ches,  without  being  preceded  by  any  Flowers  ♦,  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  itfelf  inclofes  its  Chives,  together 
with  its  Powder  and  Seeds,  under  one  common 
Foldage, 


Prior , 
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Prior .  Every  Circumftance  in  this  Tree,  is  very 
Angular,  and  varied  from  the  general  Order,  ob- 
fervable  in  other  Plants.  That  Being  who  has  fub- 
jedled  them  to  one  uniform  Law,  can  difpenfe  with 
its  Operations  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  his  Power 
is  equally  productive,  when  he  even  recedes  from 
the  Laws  of  Fertility.  The  Stems  of  thofe  Leaves 
that  (hoot  forth,  after  Midfummer,  will  produce 
Fig-Buds,  or  the  firft  Figs  of  the  enfuing  Years 
and  the  Stalk  of  each  Leaf,  that  unfolds  itfelf  in 
the  Spring,  will  bear  a  Fig  that  will  ripen  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  if  the  Weather  be  hot,  and  the  Expofition 
favourable  -,  otherwife  it  will  wither  away,  and  not 
attain  to  any  Maturity,  even  in  the  following 
Year*,  though  it  may  poffibly  preferve  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Vigour,  in  the  Winter-Seafon. 

Count .  Can  you  judge,  in  the  manner  by  which 
the  Fig-Trees  grow,  how  the  Tree  ought  to  be 
pruned  ? 

Chevalier .  I  Ihould  think  it  proper  to  let  the 
large  Branches  be  very  long,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit. 

Count .  That,  indeed,  would  be  the  effefl  ;  but 
it  will  be  much  better  to  invigorate  the  Tree,  nou- 
rifh  the  Wood,  and  raife  a  Growth  of  Figs,  that 
will  be  more  valuable  for  their  Beauty  than  their 
Number  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  Fig-Tree  is  kept 
fomething  low,  efpeciaily  thofe  in  Boxes,  which 
cannot  derive  fo  much  Aliment  from  the  Earthy 
as  thofe  that  expand  their  Roots  in  full  Liberty. 

At  the  return  of  Spring,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  off  all  the  Shoots  that  rife  from  the  Stem,  and 
they  may  be  employed  as  Slips.  All  the  dead 
Wood  muff  likewife  be  lopp’d  off,  and  the  large 
Branches  that  are  newly  fhot  forth,  fhould  belhor- 
ten’d,  and  not  permitted  to  exceed  two  Feet  in 
Length.  In  the  Month  of  April ,  the  Ends  of  all 
the  old  and  new  Branches  ought  to  be  broken  off, 

that 
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that  thefe  may  produce  lateral  Shoots,  which  will 
fupply  the  Fruit  below  with  more  Sap  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  richer  Growth  is  fecured  for  the 
fucceeding  Year,  when  all  the  new  Shoots  that  have 
yielded  Leaves,  will  likewife  be  produ&ive  of  Fruit. 

The  Fig-Tree  is  a  Plant  that  requires  large  Re- 
frefliments  of  Water  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  con¬ 
fide  this  part  of  its  Culture  to  an  indolent  Garde¬ 
ner,  who  will  think  himfelf  difcharged  from  that 
Care  by  the  leaft  Sprinkle  of  Rain  *,  though  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  copious  Shower  only  moiftens 
this  Plant  to  a  very  moderate  degree  ;  becaufe  the 
large  Expanfe  of  its  Leaves,  prevents  the  Humi¬ 
dity  from  arriving  at  its  Stem.  It  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  plentifully  watered,  once  a  Week  at  leaft, 
during  the  Spring  -,  and  this  Operation  may  be  fa¬ 
cilitated,  by  means  of  a  Pump,  that  raifes  Water 
to  the  top  of  a  Building,  that  there  may  be  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  it  ready  for  the  Extinction  of 
Fire.  Or  a  leathern  Pipe  may  be  fixed  to  the  Cock 
of  a  Fountain,  or  the  Ajutage  of  a  Jet  d'Eau  ; 
and  the  Water  being  impelled  forward  by  the  Cur¬ 
rent  behind  it,  will  afcend  without  any  obftruflion. 
By  which  means,  a  fingle  Servant  may  foon  diftri- 
bute  a  fufficient  quantity  of  this  Fluid,  to  a  long 
Row  of  Boxes,  and  even  to  all  the  Beds  of  Herbage 
in  a  large  Compartment. 

Chevalier .  Your  Lordfhip  has  undoubtedly  cau- 
fed  your  Fig-Trees  to  be  difpofed  around  that  Ba- 
fon,  that  they  may  be  waterad  with  as  little  diffi¬ 
culty  as  poffible  j  but  I  ffiould  be  glad  to  know 
why  they  are  fatten’d  to  the  foot  of  the  Jet  d'Eau , 
with  long  Bands  of  Woollen  Lift. 

Count .  The  Affair  is  very  different  from  what  you 
imagine.  In  the  middle  of  that  Hexagon  Bafon, 
which  is  even  with  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  you 
fee  a  Pedeftal,  four  Feet  higlg  fupporting  a  round 
Bafon,  that  difcharges  a  Sheet  of  Water  over  its 

Rim. 
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Rim.  In  that  upper  Bafon,  I  caufe  as  many  long 
Pieces  of  Lilt  to  be  fteeped,  as  there  are  Boxes  of 
Fig-Trees  round  the  grand  Bafon.  The  hither 
end  of  the  Cloth,  being  lower  than  that  which  is 
immerfed  in  the  Water,  the  Lift  is  eafily  filled,  by 
the  Aid  of  the  Air,  which  gravitates  on  the  Sur» 
face  of  the  Water,  and  caufes  it  to  glide  along 
the  Fibres  of  the  Wool  :  It  then  diftils  in  Drops, 
on  the  Earth,  and  diffufes  a  fufficient  Frefhnefs  thro9 
the  whole  Box,  and  which  may  be  redoubled  upon 
every  proper  Occafion. 

Chevalier.  This  is  faving  abundance  of  Labour, 
at  a  frnall  Expence  :  But  are  there  no  other  Fruits 
that  your  Lordfhip  would  recommend  to  my  Care  ? 

The  "'Plantation  of  O  l  i  v  e-T  r  e  e  s0 

Prior.  The  Olive-Tree  would  deferve  our  At- 
tendon  as  much  as  all  the  other  Plants  we  have  men» 
tioned,  and  perhaps  more,  could  its  Fruit  be  brought 
to  a  due  Maturity  in  our  Provinces. 

Chcvalief .  In  what  Countries,  Sir,  is  it  moft  fuc- 
Cefsful  r 

Prior.  It  thrives  to  perfection  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  France  \  but  it  enriches,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  Cantons  of  Oneille ,  and  Grajje ,  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  with  an  Oil,  whofe  Sweetnefs  excels  the  moft 
perfect  Growths  of  Italy  and  Portugal.  Next  to 
this,  the  Oils  of  Arr amont ,  Aix ,  and  Nice ,  are  in 
the  greateil  Eftimation.  Thofe  that  are  brought 
from  Naples ,  the  More  a ,  Candy ,  and  the  Mes  of 
the  Archipelago ,  are  ranked  in  the  third  Clafs.  The 
Olives  likewife  différas  much  as  the  Oils:  Thofe 
of  Provence ,  which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their 
Smallnefs,  and  unequal  pointed  Figure,  have  a  de¬ 
licacy  of  Flavour,  which  makes  them  univerfally 
preferred  to  all  others. 
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The  Grafted  Olive . 
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The  Leaves  of  the  Olive-Tree,  have  a  near  re** 
femblance  to  thole  of  the  Willow,  and  it  is  a  Flanc 
that  may  be  eafily  cultivated  by  thofe  who  have 
any  Curiofity  to  raile  it  -,  fince  it  demands  very  lit¬ 
tle  Labour  or  Attention  *.  It  is  cuftom'ary  to 
plant  it  in  a  Box  of  hot  and  light  Earth  :  It  requires 
Plenty  of  Water  in  the  Summer*Seafon,  and  fhould 
have  a  commodious  Shelter  from  the  Winter’s  Cold» 

Chevalier.  In  what  manner,  Sir,  is  the  Oil  made? 

Prior.  Olives  are  ufeful  in  a  double  Function. 
When  the  Extraction  of  their  Oil  is  intended, 
they  are  bruifed  under  a  Mill-ftone,  and  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  Palte  :  This  muff  be  work’d  up  with 
an  Intermixture  of  warm  Water,  which  difen- 
gages  the  Oil,  and,  by  caufing  it  to  fwim  upper- 
molt,  facilitates  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  It 
may  be  kept  for  about  a  Year,  after  which  it  de¬ 
generates  and  grows  ufefefs.  Nature,  by  advan¬ 
cing  Wine  to  Perfection,  in  proportion  to  the  In- 
create  of  its  Age,  feems  to  invite  us  to  aft  with 
(Economy  in  its  Confumption,  left  it  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  abufed  ;  but  in  limiting  the  Goodnelà 
of  Oil  to  the  Duration  of  a  Year,  fhe  compels 
the  Rich  to  impart  it  to  their  Inferiors,  who  will 
always  ufe  it  with  Moderation. 

When  Olives  are  referved  for  eating,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  correCt  their  hitter  Flavour  :  In 
order  to  which,  they  are  fir  ft  pafs’d  through  a 
Lixivium  f  of  Afhes  and  Lime,  and  then  depo- 
fited  in  VefTels  of  Stone  or  Wood,  with  a  fmail 
quantity  of  Water,  Salt,  Coriander,  and  Fennel, 
or  fome  other  Aromatic  Plant. 

This  Fruit,  whole  Juice  is  tranfported,  in  fuch 
a  beneficial  manner,  to  all  Parts,  compenfates  the 
Provinces  where  it  grows,  for  their  want  of  Butter, 
and  otner  Accommodations  afforded  by  Pa  ft  u  re- 
Lands,  which  are  feldom  feen  in  thofe  Countries, 

*  Non  ulla  eft  oleis  cultura>  Georg,  2,  ft  Lye. 
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becaufe 


becaufe  the  Grafs  is  wither’d  by  the  fudden  Evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  light  Soil,  which  lies  too  much  expofed 
to  a  (torching  Sun. 

Chevalier .  We  have  Tracis  of  Land,  in  feveral 
Farts  of  the  Kingdom  befides  Provence ,  that  are 
parched,  and  render’d  uielefs  by  the  immoderate 
Halt  that  exhaufts  them  :  Is  it  impoffible  to  cub 

\  -ik 

tivate  Olives  in  fuch  Soils  as  thefe  ? 

Prior .  It  may  perhaps  be  laid  that  they  will 
not  fucceed  there,  becaufe  they  have  never  been 
feen  in  thole  Parts.  When  our  Anceflors,  the 
Gauls ,  pa  ft  the  Alps,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  Gifts 
of  the  Vine,  and  the  Olive-Tree,  in  their  Italian 
Settlements  -,  they  had  no  Conception  that  thefe 
Plants  could  ever  prolper  in  Gallic  Climes  ;  and  yet 
they  have  frnce  been  canfpianted  thither,  with  more 
Succefs  than  even  attends  them  in  Italy  itfelf.  It 
was  likewife  a  prevailing  Opinion,  that  the  Muf* 
cadine  Grape,  the  Orange  and  the  Fig.,  could  never 
accomplifh  their  Maturity  among  us.  It  is  not  very 
long  fmee  this  Error  has  been  diffipated  ;  and  we 
were  then  convinced,  that  the  China  Orange,  the 
Mufcadine  Grape,  and  the  Fig,  were  capable  of 
acquiring  as  exquifite  a  Flavour,  and  as  perfect  a 
Ripenefs,  even  in.  the  Northern  Part  of  France ,  as 
they  ever  affumed  in  Champaign.  You  may  like- 
wife  judge,  by  another  Inliance,  what  Expectations 
we  may  entertain  from  our  Experiments,  and  the 
Fertility  of  our  Soil.  Some  Years  ago,  the  King 
gave  Monfieur  le  Normand ,  two  Suckers  of  a  Pine- 
Apple,  and  recommended  their  Cultivation  to  his 
Care,  though  they  were  almoft  wither’d  at  that 
time,  and  had  not  any  Roots  :  The  Heart,  how¬ 
ever,  was  good,  and  they  happen’d  to  take.  But 
though  the  Fruit  they  produced,  could  not  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  its  proper  Maturity,  yet  two  Suckers, 
that  were  preferved  from  the  Putrefa&ion  and  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  others^  produced,  in  the  Year  1733,  two 
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Fine-Apples,  whole  Beauty  attradled  the  Attention 
of  the  GuriouS.  The  Affiduity  ufed  in  their  Cul¬ 
ture,  in  conjunction  with  a  favourable  Autumn, 
railed  them  to  a  perfe-Ct  Maturity.  The  King  him- 
felf  tailed  one  of  them,  the  28th  o ï  December,  and 
found  it  excellent  ;  and  all  thole  Perfons,  to  whom 
his  Ma  jelly  thought  fit  to  fend  part  of  thefe  Fruits, 
in  order  to  con  fuit  different  Palates,  unanimoufiy 
agreed  that  the  Pine-Apples  were  compleatly  ripe, 
and  had  a  delicate  melting  Pulp,  agreeably  quick¬ 
en’d  by  a  fine  Acid,  and  were  as  richly  perfum’d 
as  a  Strawberry. 

My  Inference  from  this  F, <61  is,  that  if  the  Pine- 
Apple,  which  feem’d  to  be  limited  to  the  Ter  rid 
Zone,  can  be  brought  to  Maturity  in  the  Northern 
Part  of  Fra  nCe  \  the  Olive-T  ree,  which  profpers 
in  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  may  certainly 
fucceed  on  this  fide  of  that  River.  Our  Climate  is 
favourable  to  mod  Productions,  and  we  need  only 
make  proper  Triads  of  its  Efficacy,  and  aid  it  in 
Its  Operations. 

Count.  I  really  believe  the  Olive-Tree  would 
thrive  in  our  Gardens,  as  well  as  the  White  Mul¬ 
berry-Tree,  which  now  performs  Wonders  in  lè¬ 
verai  Places  that  were  formerly  thought  too  cold 
for  this  Plant,  as  well  as  for  the  Silk-Worm. 

Prior.  We  daily  pay  lefs  regard  to  a  Maxim  that  has 
been  extended  too  far,  and  which  afferts,  that  Fruits 
are  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  Countries,  that 
they  can  never  fucceed  in  any  other  Regions:  And 
fince  we  have,  at  lafl,  diverted  ourfelves  of  this  un» 
reafonable  Prejudice,  by  which  we  had  long  been 
J  in  noverifhed  -,  we  rear  thofe  Fruits,  with  whofe 
I  Names  we  were  a I mort  unacquainted,  fome  Years 
:  ago.  The  Obfervations  that  have  been  made  on 
i  the  valuaole  Produdlions  of  different  Provinces,  and 
i  on  fuch  as  each  Soil  either  furniflies  of  itfelf,  or 
r  may  be  render’d  capable  of  producing,  by  its  In- 

N  2  termixeure 
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ter  mixture  with  other  Earths  -,  a  due  Examina¬ 
tion  of  what  Fruits  particular  Trees  afford,  with¬ 
out  Pruning;  and  what  kinds  other  Trees  may 
he  taught  to  bear,  by  this  Operation  ;  a  drift  At¬ 
tention  to  the  natural  Produce  of  each  Seafon, 
and  to  thofe  Additions  that  may  be  made,  by  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  Safhes,  Mats,  Confervatories,  and  hot 
Beds  :  In  fine,  an  exaft  Conformity  to  the  whole 
Procefs  of  Nature,  aided  by  all  forts  of  Experi¬ 
ments  and  induftrious  Applications,  has  enabled 
us,  within  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Years,  to  col¬ 
lect  into  one  Country,  all  the  Advantages  which, 
till  then,  were  diffufed  through  feveral  Regions  ; 
and  we  can  now  communicate,  to  various  Seafons, 
thofe  Produftions  that  were  formerly  appropria¬ 
ted  to  one  ;  and  are  capable  of  deriving  profit 
from  a  Soil  that  once  feemed  to  be  the  Seat  of  Steri¬ 
lity  ;  in  a  word,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  ac¬ 
commodate  Society  with  a  Circulation  of  Fruits 
and  Herbs  that  are  as  durable  as  the  Year  it- 
felf. 

Count .  This  Circulation  is  the  principal  Object 
of  Gardening  ;  but  then  we  are  not  to  fill  our 
Ground  with  every  particular  Species,  as  is  prafti- 
fed  by  fome  Ferions.  What  Advantages  can  re¬ 
dound  from  a  laborious  Culture  of  fuch  Trees  as 
produce  but  indifferent  Fruits  ?  Let  us  rather  de¬ 
vote  our  Time,  and  Soil,  to  thofe  Produftions  that 
are  mod  perfeft.  I  intend,  my  dear  Chevalier,  to 
inform  you,  in  our  next  Walk,  how  a  Garden  may 
be  employed  in  the  mod  beneficial  manner  ;  by 
preferring  you  with  a  Catalogue  of  thofe  Species 
which  ought  to  be  admitted,  in  exclufion  to  all 
others  ;  and  I  fhall  then  acquaint  you  with  their 
proper  Management,  through  the  whole  Courfe  of 
tiie  Year. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier.  If  your  Lordfhip  is  refolved  to  con¬ 
fine  me  to  fuch  a  ftridt  Œconomy  ;  I  doubt  Î 
muft  bid  adieu  to  Philofophy. 

Prior.  Not  at  all.  Sir,  I  afiure  you.  True  Phi¬ 
lofophy  always  begins  with  a  reafonable  Œco¬ 
nomy  *,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  enables  us  to  pafs 
our  Days  in  Tranquility,  as  well  as  to  render  good 
Offices  to  others,  and  to  conduct  all  our  Under¬ 
takings  with  Decency.  What  Prerogative  has  any 
Perfon  to  philofophize  on  what  pafifes  in  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  and  to  range  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Worlds 
if  he  is  unable  to  regulate  the  Syftem  of  his  own 
Habitation  ? 
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The  Count. 

The  Countess. 

Toe  Cheval  ier. 

Chevalier .  E  W  Figs,  in  the  Month 

of  May  ;  with  Grapes  of 
j[Nji|  the  laft  Yearns  Growth  ! 

Surely  this  is  a  very  un* 
JmSfe  common  Deffert. 

Count efs .  You  fee.  Sir,  we  can  unite  the  old 
Fruits  with  the  new. 

Chevalier .  I  fuppofe  the  Figs  may  be  owing  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Stove,  and  the  Dexterity  of  the 
Gardener  -,  but  is  the  Prefervation  of  the  Autumnal 
Fruits,  likewife  the  Effedt  of  his  Care  ?  I  am  apt 
to  think  they  have  been  managed  by  fome  other 
Hand. 

Countefs . 
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Count ef s.  This  is  a  Province  I  have  refer ved  to 
my  felf-,  and  have  fometimes  been  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to 
preferve  the  67.  Germain  Pear,  to  the  Month  of 
February  ;  and  the  Virgouleufe ,  even  to  April. 

Count.  New  Expedients  are  daily  invented,  for 
caufing  agreeable  Surprîtes,  by  preitntirg  us  with 
fuch  Fruits  as  are  not  to  be  expected,  according  to 
the  Courfe  of  the  Sea fon  -,  and  the  Imagination  can 
never  be  too  fertil  in  furnifhing  fuch  Expedients  as 
thefe  :  But  the  Point  from  whence  we  ought  to  let 
out,  in  order  to  fecure  a  Supply  of  fine  Fruit,  thro* 
the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Year,  is  a  right  Knowledge 
of  the  Seafon  in  which  each  particular  Fruit  attains 
its  Maturity,  either  on  the  Tree,  or  in  the  Confer- 
vatory  ;  and  a  regular  Choice  of  thole  Species  that 
are  proper  to  be  planted  in  the  Kitchen- Garden. 

Countefs.  Thole  that  are  mod  excellent  ought  to 
be  procured  for  all  Seafons,  and  one  fhould  never 
take  up  with  fuch  as  are  indifferent,  except  when 
the  others  are  not  to  be  acquired. 

Chevalier.  The  Number  of  excellent  Fruits  is 
not  extreamly  great  -,  and  I  can  eafiiy  fet  down  their 
Names  and  Succédions,  in  my  Book  of  Memoran¬ 
dums. 

Count.  I  promifed  to  furnifh  you  with  the  Parti¬ 
culars. 

Countefs.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Fruits  of  the  pre- 
fent  Month. 

Chevalier.  I  always  thought  that  Flowers  were 
the  only  Productions  of  May, 

Countefs.  We  intend  to  entertain  you  with  a  Col¬ 
lation  of  Strawberries,  to-morrow. 

Chevalier.  Does  your  Ladyfhip  mean  Early  May 
fuch  as  will  be  red  and  tender?  frults* 

Countefs .  I  do,  Sir  ;  and  if  you  are  difpofed  to  be 
incredulous,  I  can  even  caufe  them  to  ripen  in  the 
Month  of  Aÿrif  I  allure  you,  we  had  fome  brought 
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to  Table,  two  Days  before  we  were  favoured  with 
your  Company. 

Chevalier.  I  fuppofe,  the  Stove  is  1  n ft ru mental 
in  furnifhing  thefe  Novelties. 

Count. Nor  at  all  ;  the  young  Plants  were  brought 
from  the  Woods,  in  Autumn,  and  were  then  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  Bed.  Care  was  taken  to  give  them 
a  new  Supply  of  Heat,  in  February  by  difpofing 
a  Lay  of  frefh  Horfe-Dung  round  the  Bed  ,  and 
the  reft  has  been  compleated  by  the  Sun-beams, 
and  Glafs- bells,  properly  managed. 

Ccunt-fs.  I  propofe,  within  fifteen  Days  at  mod, 
to  preftnt  you  with  a  Deffertof  early  AAzy-Chernes, 
attended  by  Strawberries  in  their  full  Perfection,  and 
produced  by  the  natural  Soil.  Thefe  are  part  of 
myRevenues,and  I  yearly  receive  them  my  felf.  As 
to  the  Manner  of  their  Production,  the  Count  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  Particulars. 

Count  An  order  to  raife  a  Growth  of  Early-Cher- 
ries,  it  will  only  be  neceftary  to  train  your  Trees  tq 
the  Efpalier,  in  the  befit  Expofiure  ;  and  if  you  are 
deftrous  of  forward  Strawberries,  in  an  open  Soil, 
all  the  Precaution  you  need  obferve,  is  to  take  the 
Plants  out  of  their  native  Earth,  and  place  them  at 
the  foot  of  a  Wall,  Efficiently  expofed  to  the  Sum 
The  Flowers  that  bloom  laft,  in  Spring,  are  to  be 
retrenched  i  but  thole  which  make  the  firft  Ap- 

4. 

pearance,  ftioulcl  be  ftrengthened,  and  aided  as 
much  as  poffiible.  Thefe  are  foon  enlarged,  and 
the  Fruits  they  produce  are  rendered  much  finer 
by  this  Management. 

When  the  Fruit-Seafon  of  thefe  Plants  is  over, 
they  fhould  be  cut  even  with  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  which  will  give  an  additional  Vigour  to  the 
Roots  :  Whereas  if  the  Steins  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  full  Growth,  the  Roots  will  be  ex- 
Wifted  in  nouriftiing  a  Profufion  of  Shoots,  which 

will 
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will  bend  fpontaneoufly  into  the  Earth,  and  weaken 
each  other,  by  their  immoderate  Number. 

A  Bed  of  Strawberry-Plants  will  continue  fertil 
for  three  Years  •,  but  a  third  part  of  them  fhould 
be  annually  deftroyed,  in  order  to  replenifh  that 
part  of  the  Plot  with  young  Plants  from  the  Woods  ; 
and  there  will  always  be  a  lufficient  Supply  of  good 
Fruit,  when  this  Method  is  purfued. 

Count efs.  Strawberries  and  Early -Cherries  will  be 
accompanied  by  Rafpberries,  and  Goofe- 
berries,  in  June-,  and  Common-Cher-  Go&berrics. 
ries  will  be  gathered  about  the  Middle  of 
that  Month.  Thefe  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  the 
JVlontmorency-Qhzvxy ,  and  the  white  and  black 
Hearts,  which  are  in  the  greateft  Efteem. 

July  is  the  Month  for  red  Fruits,  and  our  Def- 

ferts  will  then  be  graced  with  all  the  Kinds  I  have 

already  mentioned  ;  together  with  the  — , .  .  , 

-  VA  01  1  •  .  *  c  n  Cherries,  ©v. 

îl ngltfb- Cherry,  which  is  lo  generally 

valued  for  its  iargenefs  and*fweet  Flavour  :  The 
Black-Cherry  will  likewife  make  its  Appearance  at 
the  fame  time  *,  and  the  Fig-Tree  will  then  afford 
us  fome  Productions  to  grace  the  firft  Courfes  at 
our  Entertainments.  Towards  the  Middle  of  the 
fame  Month,  we  fhall  gather  Early-Peaches  ;  the 
little  Peach  o ï  Proyes  \  Catalonian  and  Peràrigon- 
Plumbs  -,  the  earlkft  Apricocks,  and  feveral  excel¬ 
lent  Pears  ;  fuch  as  the  little  Mufk-Pear,  the  Mag¬ 
dalen,  and  the  Early -RouJJelet. 

Count.  The  excellent  Flavour  of  the  Mufk- 
Pear,  is  a  Compenfation  for  its  extreme 
Smallnefs.  This  Pear  fucceeds  belt  on  Summer- 
an  old  Tree,  in  the  open  Air,  and  in  a  ea*°’ 
dry  Soil.  The  RouJJelet  is  not  very  common  as 
yet5  but  it  deferves  to  be  rendered  fo,  becaufe  it  is 
as  forward  as  the  Mufk-Pear;  and  not  only  exceeds 
it,  in  the  Delicacy  of  its  Juice3  but  •  is  likewife 
ieyen  or  eight  times  as  large. 


Count  efs , 
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Countefs.  Tire  Titter  end  of  July  furnifhes  me,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  with  the  Pearly  Mirabelle  ; 
which  is  a  large  Plumb,  whofe  Juice  is  exceeding 
fweet.  When  all  thefe  Fruits  are  properly  inter¬ 
mixed,  they  may  be  formed  into  Pyramids,  and 
other  Imitations  of  Architecture  :  The  Stories  and 
Projections  of  which  may  be  ornamented  with  Ali¬ 
ning  Colours;  and  they  are  likewife  capable  of  being 
clouded  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

The  Month  of  Auguft*  inflead  of  bellowing  its 
Fruits,  feems  to  lavifh  them  with  the  utmofl  prodi¬ 
gality.  We  are  then  regaled  with  large  Figs, 
Cherries  of  the  laft  Growth,  Apricocks,  and  a  vaft 
Variety  of  excellent  Pears. 

Count .  The  firil  of  thefe  are  the  Mufk-Robin  ; 
which  is  a  Pear  of  a  breaking  Pulp,  and  a  rich 
mufky  Flavour  *,  the  Cuiffe- Madame ,  whofe  admi¬ 
rable  Juice  renders  it  worthy  to  be  fkreen’d  from 
the  Winds,  fmce  the  lead:  Biaft  fbakes  it  from  the 
Tree  :  The  long-ifalk’d  Blanquette ,  much  efteerned 
for  its  vinous  Relifh,  and  its  tender  Flefh  :  The 
Skinlefs-Pear,  which  is  always  too  tranfient  ;  it  is 
likewife  very  melting,  and  full  of  a  perfumed 
Juice. 

Countefs .  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Cajjolette ,  and 
the  Salviati ,  which  are  produced  at  the  fame  time  : 
Thefe  Pears  are  very  fit  to  be  preferved  with  Sugar, 
becaufe  they  have  a  rich  mufky  Flavour,  and  are 
not  intermixed  with  any  grofs  Subfiance. 

Count .  The  laft  Pears  of  this  Month,  are  the 
Summer  Bon-Chrétien,  and  the  Royal  Mulk-Pear  ; 
they  have  a  breakiug  Pulp,  but  are  full  of  a  per¬ 
fumed  Juice. 

Countefs .  This  is  likewife  the  Month  of  fine 
Plumbs  ;  but  I  fhould  foon  bewilder  myfelf,  fhould 
I  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  feveral  Kinds. 

Count .  The  firft  is  the  Monfieur- Plumb,  which  is 
the  fame  as  the  Damafk  Violet  of  Tours .  The  next 
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are  the  Damafk  Violer,  and  the  Damafk-Red^ 
The  three  belt  Damafks,  are  the  white,  the  green, 
and  the  black,  which  eafily  difcharge  the  Stones, 
like  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  exceed  them  in 
Flavour. 

The  little  white  and  red  Mirabelle  ;  the  Apricoek 
Plumb  ;  the  Italian ,  the  Violet,  and  white  Perdri- 
gons  ;  together  with  the  Diaper-Plumb,  are  in  great 
Kftimation  for  their  excellent  Pulp.  The  Saint 
Catherine  is  no  way  inferior  to  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Plumbs,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  fullered  to 
acquire  the  Wrinkles  and  Maturity  of  a  proper  Age* 
on  the  Efpalier  -,  and  to  which  it  can  never  attain, 
in  the  open  Air,  where  it  is  too  much  expofed  to  in¬ 
jurious  Shocks  from  the  Wind, 

Countefs .  The  Queen  Claudia  is,  In  my  Opinion, 
the  fine  ft  of  any  that  has  yet  been  mentioned-,  and 
it  would  be  a  Plumb  of  the  utmoft  Perfection,  were 
its  Colour  as  beautiful  as  its  Juice  is  rich. 

Count.  Its  ever-green  Skin  is  fometimes  tinged 
with  a  Bloom  of  Red  -,  and  this  Operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  clearing  away  the  Leaves  which  fhroud 
it  from  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  :  But  this  Method, 
which  fucceeds  very  well  with  Peaches,  Apricocks, 
and  Pears,  fhould  be  praétiièd  with  Caution  ;  and 
I  fuppofe  the  Chevalier  knows  for  what  Reafon. 

Cbevalier.’Tis  becaule  the  Fruit  would  be  injured* 
by  being  divefted  of  a  large  Number  of  its  Leaves, 
which  may  probably  contribute  to  its  Perfection  ; 
and  they  nourifh  it  without  doubt. 

Count.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  by  Experiments, 
that  the  Perfection  of  the  Juices  of  Fruits,  depends 
on  the  Prefervation  of  their  Leaves  ;  fmee  the  Sap, 
according  to  the  Opinion  which  now  prevails,  never 
flows  into  the  Fruit,  till  it  has  been  circulated  throÿ 
the  Foliage.  It  is  however  certain,  that  when  a 
Tree  has  been  diveftec}  of  its  Leaves,  the  Fruit, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  attaining  its  due  Maturity,  always  dege* 
derates  and  withers  away. 

The  Month  of  Augufi  prefents  us,  at  its  fird 
Entrance,  with  the  Magdalen- Peach,  one  Species 
of  which  is  called  the  white,  and  another  the  red, 
and  they  are  both  very  excellent:  They  are  eafily 
didinguifhed  by  their  Leaves, which  are  more  inden¬ 
ted  than  tho-fe  of  other  Peach-Trees.  We  likewife 
gather,  at  the  end  of  this  Month,  the  Mignonne , 
which -is  of  two  kinds;  the  fmall  and  the  large  : 
The  latter  is  the  mod  amiable  and  perfetd  of  all 
Peaches,  and  ought  to  be  planted  more  than  all  the 
other  Species. 

The  Roffane ,  the  Early -Chevreufe,  and  the  Belle « 
Garde ,  prefent  us  with  a  delufive  Form,  and  want 
the  Merit  of  the  Violet- Peach,  which  is  the  moll 
vinousSpecies,  and  appears  about  the  Clofeo fAuguft, 
with  the  Brugnon, to  which  it  has  fome  Refemblance* 

Chevalier.  What  Difference  is  there  between  a 
Peach,  a  Brugnon ,  and  a  Pavy  ? 

Count.  The  Brugnon  has  a  ftriped  Skin  ;  but  the 
Peach,  and  the  Pavy  have  a  covering  that  imitates 
Velvet,  or  a  fine  Down  :  The  Pavy  and  the  Brug¬ 
non  refemble  each  other,  in  their  Inaptitude  to  quit 
the  Stone,  which  the  Peach  always  difcharges,  and 
ripens  to  a  greater  Perfection. 

Count efs .  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Month  of 
The  Rouffe-  September  *,  one  of  whofe  fined  Prefents 
let- Pear,  is  the  Roujjelet- Pear,  as  well  the  fmall 
as  the  large  one. 

Count.  I  think  I  have  obferved  that  thefe  two 
Species  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  fame  Fruit  : 
They  entirely  correfpond  in  their  Flavour  and 
Finenefs  ;  and  the  Difference  in  their  Sizes,  mani- 
fedly  refaits  from  the  Qualities  of  the  Stock  on 
which  they  are  grafted,  or  from  the  Soil  wherein 
they  are  rear’d.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod 
exquifite  Species  of  Pears0Nothingcan  equal  the  foft- 
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nefs  of  its  melting  Pulp,  the  Delicacy  of  its  Juice, 
and  the  excellent  Perfume  of  its  Flavour.  It  fuc- 
ceeds  in  every  Soil,  and  elpecially  in  thofe  that  are 
light.  That  which  is  cultivated  at  Rheims, is  the  moil 
perfect  of  any  ;  and  thofe  which  are  rear’d  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  are  much  fuperior  to  the  Rouifelet  which  is 
propagated  in  the  open  Country. 

Chevalier .  A  Tree  that  extends  its  Roots  under 
an  immoveable  Soil,  can  never  enjoy  the  Benefits 
of  Cultivation  and  Rain,  like  other  Plants.  From 
whence  then  does  it  derive  its  Juices?  For  my  part., 

I  Ihould  imagine  it  to  be  incapable  of  imbibing  any. 

Count.  It  undoubtedly  extracts  a  confiant  Nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  Earth,  and  efpecially  a  Vapour, 
impregnated  with  volatile  Saks,  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  Soil  where  the  Cavities  are  deep  and  ipaci- 
ous.  We  may  form  a  Judgment  of  this  Faff,  from 
the  Incruftations  of  Salt-Petre,  which  adhere  to  the 
Spiracles  of  Caves,  and  to  the  Walls  of  fubter- 
ranean  Vaults.  The  fmall  Particles  of  Salt,  which 
are  fo  inftrumental  in  exalting  the  Flavours  of  Fruits, 
are  propelled  by  a  Succeffion  of  other  Exhalations, 
They  rife  and  float  in  the  Air,  where  the  Tree  ex¬ 
pands  a  Profufion  of  Leaves,  adapted  to  their  Re¬ 
ception.  Thefe  Salts  like  wife  fettle  on  the  Tops 
of  Buildings,  from  whence  they  are  fwept  by  a 
Flow  of  Rain,  and  conduced  to  the  Stems  of  T rees, 
where  they  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  Pavies, 
through  a  thoufand  Canals  which  are  open’d  by 
Worms,  for  the  ad  million  of  Air  and  Frdhnefs. 

The  Rouffelet  is  either  accompanied,  or  foon 
fucceeded  by  three  forts  of  Peaches,  that  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  Prize  of  Beauty  and  Per¬ 
fection.  The  fir  ft  is  the  Admirable  ;  the  fécond  is 
the  Royal  Peach,  diverftfted  from  the  other,  by  a 
little  Tumor,  which  lengthens  it  in  the  extreme 
Part  ;  the  third  is  the  Purple  or  late  Chevreufe , 
which  refembles  the  early  Chevreufe ,  in  its  form, 

but 
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but  has  not  fuch  a  woolly  Subftance.  Its  red  is  of 
a  deeper  Glow,  and  from  thence  it  derives  its  Name 
of  Purple. 

Counleft.  The  Tardinefs  of  its  appearance,  is  not 
one  of  the  leaft  of  its  Qualities*  It  almoft  fhines 
alone,  at  the  dole  of  September . 

Count.  If  it  has  any  Attendants,  it  derives  con- 
flderable  Advantages  from  its  Companion  with 
thole  that  ripen  with  lefs  facility.  Such,  for  in- 
ftance,  are  the  Mag  dal  en-  P  a  v  y  *  ;  the  Nivette  a, 
the  White  -  Andilli  ;  the  Admirable  -  Yellow  ; 
the  Tardy- Violet  *'*,  and  the  Pavy  of  Pom- 
pone  "f.  The  Month  of  September  likewife  brings 
lèverai  valuable  Plumbs  to  Maturity,  efpecially  the 
5  et  tem ber  Damas k . 

Count  efs.  When  there  happens  to  be  agreat  Scar¬ 
city  of  Peaches,  their  Place,  in  the  DefTert,  is  fome- 
times  fupplied  by  thofe  Apples  that  are  called 
the  Red  and  V$\\\ï£-Calville  ;  the  latter  of  which 
has  the  more  exalted  Flavour,  and  is  capable  of 
being  preferved  till  Rafter. 

The  fine  September  Peaches  difcredit  moft  of  the 
Pears  of  thatSeafon  ;  we  mufl  however  except  the 
Winter  Thorn-Pear,  and  the  Roujfelet ,  which  fuf- 
tain  no  Diflaonour  by  appearing  at  the  fide  of  the 
Favy-Royal,  and  the  Admirable. 

Count ;  The  St.  Germain  Pear  |j,  and  the  Enghflo 
Beurê,  with  an  Intermixture  of  Grapes,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  fill  up,  in  fome  meafure,  the  Void  between 
the  Peach  and  the  Beure. 

*  So  called,  becaufe  its  Leaves  are  indented  like  thofe  of  the 
3,îag  dal  en-P  each 

**  Or  the  Marble-Pcach. 
f  Or  the  monftrous  Pavy. 

j[  It  is  alfo  called  L'inconnue  de  Chêneau ,  or  de  la  Fare,  i.  e.  the 
unknown  of  La  Fare  -,  it  being  firft  difcovered  on  the  Banks  of  a 
River,  called  by  that  Name,  in  the  Parilhof  St.  Germain. 

Count  efs , 
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Count efs .  The  Chevalier  may  add  to  the  Obfer- 
vations  he  has  already  collected,  that 
during  the  firit  Days  of  September ,  it  w.,ntcr‘pfafS 
is  ufdkl  to  colour  Fruits  by  an  Art 
that  is  eafily  praCtifed.  When  we  have 
an  inclination,  for  inftance,  to  heighten  the  faint 
Complexion  of  the  St.  Germain  and  Royal  Winter** 
Pears,  and  efpecially  a  fine  Bon-Chrétien ,  the  Leaves 
that  intercept  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  are  cleared  away$ 
and  the  Fruit  muff  be  moiltened,  by  drawing  feve- 
ral  Lines  over  it,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  Pejicil 
dipp’d  in  frefh  Water.  The  Sun  afterwards  refines 
this  Water,  I  know  not  how,  and  changes  it  to  a 
very  bright  and  lively  Vermillion. 

Count.  When  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the 
Month  of  October  compleats  the  Maturity  of  the 
fécond  Growth  of  Figs,  which  are  fmaller,  indeed, 
but  much  finer  than  the  firit  ;  and  thefe,  perhaps, 
with  Melons,  are  the  mold  perfect  Productions  of 
the  Year. 

As  to  Pears,  which  this  Month  affords  in  great 
plenty,  1  would  limit  their  Culture  to  five  or  fix 
Species,  that  are  melting  and  delicate.  The  firft 
is  the  Beuréy  which  is  diltinguilhed,  the3  perhaps 
improperly,  into  the  Grey,  the  Red,  the  Green, 
and  Golden  Species,  Thefe  Diverfities  evidently  re» 
fuit  either  from  the  Qualities  of  the  Stem,  or  the 
Temperament  of  the  Soil.  The  other  forts,  are 
the  Long-Green- Pear  *,  the  Long  Green-Swifs  fg 
the  Autumn  and  Swifs-Burgamots,  the  Dean’s, 
or  St.  Michael’s  Pear,  and  the  Befiâery  ;  which  laid 
never  profpers  but  in  the  open  Air. 

Countefs.  All  thefe  Fruits,  and  efpecially  the 
Autumn -Burgamot,  are  very  excellent  j  but  they 
iultain  fome  Difadvantage  by  fucceedingthe  Beuré. 

*  It  is  likewife  called  Mouille  Bouche  à' Automne,  the  Autumn 
Mouth- Water-Pear. 

f  This  is  alfo  known  by  the  Name  of  Mouille  Bouche  Panache  $ 
the  ftriped  Mouc-b- Water. 

Count. 
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Count .  At  the  end  of  Auguft ,  we  gather  ripe 
Grapes  ;  fuch  as  the  Royal- Mufcadine^ 
Grapes.  whofe  Flavour  is  exquifiteh  the  Auftrian 
Grape,  which  is  equally  delicate,  and  whofe  Leaves 
are  diftinguifhable  by  their  Refemblance  to  thole 
of  Pardey  *,  the  White  and  Violet-Grapes  of  Corinth , 
the  Berries  of  which  Species  are  compact  and  fmalî, 
and  have  very  little  Stone,  September  likewife  fup- 
plies  us  with  the  White,  the  Violet,  and  the  red 
frontiniacs ,  which  are  excellent,  when  they  have 
advanced  to  a  compleat  degree  of  Ripenefs.  But 
October  is  the  Month,  in  which  thefe  Grapes  gene¬ 
rally  acquire  their  full  Perfection,  as  well  as  the 
Gennetin  and  Malmfey  Grape  ^  together  with  the 
Long -Frontiniac^  which  only  fucceeds  in  very  hot 
Soils,  and  favourable  Years.  In  order  to  promote 
the  Maturity  of  thefe  Grapes,  in  thofe  Situations 
where  they  have  not  a  diffident  Warmth  of  Sun  ; 
the  Berries,  while  they  areas  fmall  as  Peas,  fhould 
be  thinn’d  with  a  Pair  of  Sciffars,  that  thofe  which 
are  differ’d  to  remain,  may  be  more  effectually  nou- 
rifhed.  Thick  Cluilers  are  the  word,  both  for  the 
Table  and  the  Wine-Prefs. 

Frontimac ,  and  all  White-Grapes,  may  be  di veiled 
of  fomeof  their  Leaves,  and  refrefhed  with  Water 
in  a  hot  Sun-fhine.  This  feafonable  Supply  of  Mod 
Lure  renders  them  foft,  and  tinges  them  with  an 
Amber  Colour  very  pleafing  to  the  View. 

Chevalier.  There  are  fome  curious  Perfons,  who 
depodte  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  in  the  early  part 
of  their  Seafon,  and  while  they  are  yet  tender,  in 
Glafs-Bottles  j  where  they  are  properly  matured  by 
the  Sun,  and  continue  uninjured  for  a  long  time. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think.  Grapes  may  be  preferved 
by  Methods  dill  more  fimple  than  this. 

Countefs.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  that  are  very 
fuccefsful.  The  one  conflits  in  cutting  off  long 
Branches  that  fudain  feveral  Cluders,  and  fix- 
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ing  them  on  Hoops,  which  fhould  be  hung  up 
in  fome  Place,  where  all  outward  Air  is  excluded. 
The  fureft  Expedient  is  to  hang  them  in  dole  Box¬ 
es,  or  dry  Casks,  that  when-ever  we  open  one  of 
thefe  Stores  to  take  out  fome  of  the  Fruit,  the  reft 
may  receive  no  prejudice. 

The  other  Method,  which  is  ftill  more  certain, 
though  indeed  it  creates  more  trouble,  is  to  leave 
the  Grapes  on  the  Efpalier,  and  to  keep  them  wrapt 
up  in  two  little  Bags,  one  of  Paper,  and  the  other 
of  wax’d  Cloth,  during  the  whole  Winter-Seafon. 
The  Expence  is  inconfiderable,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
newed  for  feveral  Years.  The  Mouth  of  the  wax’d 
Bag  muft  be  drawn  together  fomething  (Irait,  that 
the  Fruit  may  ftill  derive  fome  Nourifhment  from 
its  Stem,  and  not  lofe  mnch  of  its  Juice  by  Eva¬ 
poration.  This  Covering  likewife  fecures  it  from 
the  Ravages  of  Birds,  and  the  injurious  EfFe&s  of 
Rains  and  Hail,  and  common  Frofts;  but  if  the 
Cold  becomes  violent,  there  (hould  be  an  additional 
Shelter  of  Straw  -,  by  which  means  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  enjoying  F^ontiniaCy  and  other  Grapes,  till 
after  E after. 

Count .  All  Stone-Fruits  difappear  in  the  Month 
of  November  *,  but  the  Confervatory,  at  that  time, 
refunds  its  depofited  Fruits,  which  are  gradually- 
prepared  to  regale  us,  at  different  Periods  of  Time. 

Count efs .  They  feem  to  maintain  a  kind  of  mu¬ 
tual  Intelligence,  and  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
they  had  enter’d  into  an  Aftociation,  to  render  us 
their  Services  in  their  feveral  Succédions. 

Count .  The  Monfieur  John  is  a  Pear  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Flavour,  though  it  be  fomething  (tony.  The 
Vine-Pear  has  a  melting  Pulp,  and  affords  an  ex¬ 
alted  Relifh.  The  Lanfacy  or  Dauphine- Pear; 
the  Green-Sugar-Pear  ;  the  Marquis’s  Pear,  and 
the  Petit-Oiny  or  the  Winter’s  Wonder,  are  all 
melting  Pears,  enriched  with  excellent  Juices. 

Vql,  II,  Q  The 
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The  St.  Germain's  Pear,  which  of  all 
n  December.  ^  melting  Species,  has  alone  the  pri- 
pta!'scr’  vilege  to  be  exempted  from  a  flaccid 
Softnefs,  feems  ambitious  to  perform  the 
Honours  of  the  Table,  in  the  Month  of  December . 

Count efs.  The  VFgouleufe ,  which  unites  an  en¬ 
gaging  Beauty,  with  a  perfect  Flavour,  is  thought, 
by  lbme,  to  have  fuperior  Pretenflons  for  adorning 
the  Deflect.  The  Ambrette ,  the  Winter-Thorn, 
and  the  Landry- Wilding,  have  alfo  their  Partifans, 
and  feldom  make  their  appearance  with  the  others, 
without  occafloning  fome  Conteft  for  the  Prece¬ 
dency  -,  which  the  Company  generally  decide,  by 
tailing  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  render 
iuftice  to  all  the  Competitors. 

Count.  The  three  laft  Species,  together  with  the 
Good  Lewis ,  are  never  perfectly  fuccefsful,  but  in 
the  open  Air,  on  old  Trees,  and  in  dry  Soils  ;  and 
are  entirely  infipid  in  a  cold  and  humid  Earth.  The 
Dry  Martin  continues  good  for  feveral  Months,  and 
is  an  excellent  Baking- Pear. 

The  laft  Species  of  melting  Pears, 
n  janmry.  an(j  which  renders  itfelf  the  Delight  of 

January  and  February ,  is  the  Colmar. 

Count  efs.  The  Franc-real  *,  the  double  Flower, 
the  Cadillac ,  and  the  Pound- Pear,  will  grace  the 
D  fleet  for  a  very  confiderable  time,  and  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  baked. 

Count,  The  Fire  infinuates  its  Particles  into  the 
Textures  of  Pears  that  are  moft  ftony,  and  im¬ 
pregnates  them  with  extremely  fine  and  palatable 
Salts }  whole  Efficacy  is  imperceptible,  while  the 
Fruit  continues  crude. 

Tn  Let  us  not  f°rget  the  Royal  Winter- 

Pear,  which  feldom  ripens  till  February , 
and  proves  an  excellent  Fruit,  when  gather’d  from 

*  It  is  alfo  called  Fin-Qr  d’Byver,  i.e.  The  Golden*  End  of 
Winter. 

w 
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an  old  Tree  that  grows  in  the  open  Air.  It  affords 
ns  a  Treafure,  at  a  Seafon,  when  all  the  perfect 
Species  begin  to  difappear  -,  but  the  Bon-Chrétien 
is  render’d  the  refource  of  all  the  Winter*  by  its 
Beauty,  and  the  exquiftte  Sweetnefs  of  its  Juice, 
The  Bon-Chrétiens  of  Auftch  and  Eourainey  have  a 
finenefs  of  Grain  that  is  almoft  melting. 

Count  eft.  When  the  Bon-Chrétien  is  too  breaking 
and  coarfe,  we  can  teach  the  Fire  to  correct  and 
render  it  a  very  agreeable  Regale. 

The  Months  of  March  and  April  have 
no  Stock  but  this  Pear,  and.  the  fined:  ^"and 
Kinds  of  Apples,  which  continue  till  af¬ 
ter  Eafier .  Such  as  the  Calville ,  the  English  Golden- 
Reinette,  with  the  Grey  and  Red  Spice-Apples. 
The  little  À  pi  fometimes  pleâfes  the  Eye,  with  the 
livelinefs  of  its  Colours,  and  at  other  times,  delights 
the  Palate  with  the  exceeding  Delicacy  of  its  Juice. 

The  Number  of  good  Fruits  diminifhes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  advance  of  Winter  :  The  Libera¬ 
lities  of  Nature,  and  the  Precautions  of  the  Gar¬ 
dener,  are  at  lad:  exhaufted.  But  when  we  feem  to 
be  impoverifhed,  and  deditute  of  all  the  Accom¬ 
modations  we  can  derive  from  Fruit,  the  Miftrefs  of 
the  Family  opens  a  new  Confervatory,  which  fhe 
had  taken  into  her  Regulation,  and  furnidbes  the 
Table,  a-new,  with  mod:  of  the  Fruits  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  In  a  word,  fhe,  in  fome  n  êi- 
fure,  revives  the  Donation  of  each  circling  Sea- 
fon. 

Some  of  thefe  Fruits  are  candied  -,  others  are 
preferved  in  Liquors,  and  a  third  fort  is  dried  in  a 
proper  manner. 

When  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  equals  the  Fruit 
in  Weight,  the  Confection  will  retain  its  Goodnefs 
the  longer  ;  but  when  the  Sugar  is  only  half  as 
heavy  as  the  Fruit,  this  latter  preferves  its  natural 
flavour  in  a  better  manner,  but  is  fooner  fubjeét  to 

Q  2  Decav  ** 
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Decay:  Its  Corruption  may,  however,  be  prevented 
by  a  thin  Spread  of  Sugar,  which  will  afterwards 
confolidate,  like  Cry  dal,  round  the  opening  of 
the  VelTels  in  which  the  Fruits  are  preferved  :  Dr 
indead  of  Sugar,  they  maybe  thinly  covered  with 
a  Jelly  of  red  Goofeberries.  The  boiling  of  the 
Fruits  frequently  difengages  their  natural  Juices, 
and  enriches  then!  with  a  Perfume,  that  was  not 
imparted  even  by  their  compieat  Maturity. 

Chevalier .  This  is  very  evident  in  Marmelades  of 
Apricocks,  and  Mirabelle- Plumbs. 

....  Countefs.  Several  fine  Fruits,  and  efpecially  the 
Apricock,  the  Peach, and  the  Queen  Claudia  Plumb, 
when  they  have  been  fufficiently  boil’d,  with  half 
their  Weight  of  Sugar,  over  a  quick  Fire,  will  pre» 
ferve  their  excellent  Flavour  fora  very  confiderable 
time,  in  Brandy. 

The  Ufe  of  moft  Fruits  may  be  prolonged  to 
us,  by  drying  them  either  on  Hurdles,  in  an  Oven, 
or  on  Tiles,  in  the  Sun-fhine  ;  which  lad,  is  by 
much  the  preferable  Method.  When  the  Fruits 
have  refigned  all  their  Humidity,  we  may  fhake  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  powder’d  Sugar  over  them,  and 
keep  them  dry  in  Boxes.  Some  forts  of  black  Da¬ 
mask  Plumbs  will  retain  the  Bloom  and  Azure 
With  which  they  were  tinged  on  the  Tree.  Brugnole 
Plumbs,  and  thofe  of  ‘Tours  ;  together  with  the 
Cherries  of  Montmorency  and  the  Roujjelel  Pears  of 
Rheims ,  may  be  properly  dried  without  Honey, 
or  Sugar,  or  any  other  Ingredient  ;  and  the  Pulp 
is  more  durable  than  that  which  is  formed  into 
Confe&ions.  Thus  may  the  Generality  of  Fruits 
be  taught  to  renew  their  appearance,  in  different 
Figures,  and  frequently  with  their  natural  Flavour  ; 
even  when  their  dated  Seafon  is  long  pad. 

Count.  Thefe  admirable  Fruits,  which  would 
foon  decay,  when  they  have  been  gather’d  from 
the  Tree,  acquire,  by  thofe  confadionary  Arts,  a 

Con- 
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Confidence  that  qualifies  them  for  Tranfportation, 
and  they  are  then  conveyecTfrom  one  Province  to 
another. 

Countefs .  The  Merit  of  dried  Fruits  is  ftill  more 
extenfive  -,  they  are  wafted,  over  Seas,  to  diftant 
Lands  ;  they  are  ferved  up  to  the  Tables  of  Mo- 
narchs,  and  proclaim,  in  the  extreme  Parts  of  the 
World,  the  Fraifes  of  the  Region  which  produced 
them. 
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The  Prior, 

The  Chevalier, 

/.  \  <  l.  : 


Prior*  will  oblige  me,  my  dear 

Chevalier,  by  permitting  me 
to  tranicribe  that  part  of  your 
written  Collection,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Choice  of  proper 
Fruits  to  furnifh  out  a  good  Kitchen-Garden.  I 
have  feveral  Diforders  to  rectify  in  mine  ;  for  my 
Predecefibr  crouded  it  with  a  number  of  unnecefTary 
Plants,  and  never  confuked  any  Regulation  or  Suc- 
ceffion  of  thofe  that  are  good  in  themfelves.  All 
thofe  that  are  of  any  Value,  prefent  me  with  their 
Produce  at  the  lame  time,  by  which  means,  Ï  am 
foon  left  deftitute  of  every  Species.  What  you 

have 
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have  fhewn  me  in  your  Book  of  Obfervations,  is  a 
fure  Expedient  for  acquiring  the  bed  Prod  u£t  ions 
the  Soil  is  capable  of  affording  ;  and  it  exhibits  all 
that  necdfary  and  important  Regularity,  which  the 
Count  has  obferved  in  the  fine  Kitchen  Gardens 
fo  much  efteemed  by  Noblemen  of  true  Tafle  fince 
the  Conclu fion  of  the  laft  Peace.  We  are  indebted 
to  Lewis  XIV,  for  the  Eftablifhment  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  Method. 

Chevalier.  Should  not  Monfieur  de  la  Shiintinye 
be  rather  confiderd  as  its  Author  ? 

Prior. When  a  private  Perfon  treats  a  good  Work¬ 
man  with  Generofity,  he  only  requites  him  for  his 
abilities;  but  when  a  fovereign  Prince  careffes  a  great 
Genius,  he  may  properly  be  Paid  to  form  it,  fince 
lie  unfolds  it  to  view,  and  animates  it  to  make  thofe 
happy  Efforts  which  afterwards  ferve  as  Models  to 
others.  The  extraordinary  Succefs  acquired  by 
Monfieur  de  la  Vhnntiny,  was  lefs  owing  to  his 
native  Genius,  than  to  his  ardent  Sollicitude  to 
pleafe  at  once  a  Monarch  of  Tafte,  and  the 
bed  of  Matters,  This  Difpofition  enabled  him 
to  make  thofe  Difcoveries  in  the  Art  of  Gardening, 
which  neither  himfelf  nor  any  other  Perfons  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  till  then.  This  Prince  therefore  has 
proved  a  more  aufpicious  Benefactor  to  Gardens, than 
any  of  thofe  who  have  rendered  their  Memories 
dear  to  Pofterity,  by  their  Attention  to  procure  us 
a  Variety  of  new  Fruits,  during  their  Expeditions 
into  foreign  Lands. 

Chevalier.  Have  we  many  Species  that  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  in  this  manner  ? 

Prior ,  You  may  read  in  Virgil  *,  and  other 
Writers,  that  the  Expeditions  of  the  Greeks  into 
Perfia ,  Armenia ,  an d  Media,  have  fupplied  Europe 

1 

*  Virg.  Georg.  2.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib.  12.  6t  lib.  ij\  Se&. 
30.  Hard. 
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with  the  Citron,  Apricock,  and  Peach-Trees.  The 
Wars  of  the  Romans  in  Pontus ,  under  the  Enfigns 
of  Lucullus ,  furniffied  that  General  with  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conveying,  from  Cera  fus  to  Rome ,  the 
Cherry-Tree,  which  was  unknown  in  Italy ,  till 
then.  The  Princes  who  engaged  in  the  Crufades, 
prefented  us,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Centures, 
with  the  Damafk  and  St  Catherine-V\\imh^ together 
with  feveral  Species  of  Grapes,  which  they  had  cob 
levied  in  the  diftant  Regions  they  vifited  :  But  the 
Beneficence  of  Lewis  X IV,  in  forming  Meilleurs 
le  Nautre  and  de  la  Q fintinye ,  has  furnifhed  all 
France  with  malterly  Gardeners  ;  or  I  may  rather 
fay,  that  the  Gardens  of  Verf allies  are  become  the 
Academy  of  Europe . 

The  Art  of  Gardening,  by  a  proper  Imprpve- 
ment  of  the  Energy  and  Productions  of  Nature, 
has  fupplied  us  with  a  Profufion  of  fine  Fruits, 
whofe  Duration  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Year.  To 
this  Art  we  likewife  owe  another  vegetable  Trea- 
fure;  which,  though  it  be  not  touched  with  fuch 
ffiining  Colours,  is  yet  rendered  pleafing,  by  an 
immenfe  Variety,  and  a  Succeffion  of  Plants  th^t 
are  always  new,  and  always  ufeful.  I  am  fpeaking 
of  Herbs  and  Roots, which  formerly  were  not  produ¬ 
ced  till  towards  the  Month  of  May ,  and  never  out¬ 
lived  the  firfi:  Returns  of  Cold.  But  the  judicious 
ConduCt  of  the  Gardener  can  now  prolong  them 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Year,  and  caufe 
them  to  flourifh  in  fpite  of  fcorchiog  Heats,  and 
chilling  Frofts. 

Chevalier.  Is  this  Branch  of  Gardening  attended 
with  much  Difficulty  ? 

Prior .  Its  Succefs  depends  on  feveral  little  Ope¬ 
rations  which  are  foon  attained  by  PraClice,  and  it 
would  be  lofing  Time,  to  give  you  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Rules.  You  fufficiently  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  meant  by  manuring,  harrowing,  dig¬ 
ging. 
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ging,  and  flocking  the  Earth,  and  have  no  need  of 
a  Dictionary  to  furnifh  you  with  the  Idea  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  Beds  of  Roots  and  Herbage,  floping  any 
particular  Bed,  raking  the  Earth  with  an  Iron  Inr 
dru  nient,  with  two  Teeth,  to  clear  away  the  ufelefs 
Grafs  that  impoverifhes  the  efculent  Plants  ;  and  of 
opening  Paffages  to  the  Rain,  and  facilitating  pro¬ 
per  Supplies  of  Water  for  the  Refrefhment  of  the 
Plantation.  Every  one  knows  what  it  is  to  difpofe 
Glafs-Belîs  over  Strawberries,  Melons,  and  other 
Productions  that  are  to  be  raifed  in  Hot-Beds  ;  to 
furnifh  a  fupply  of  frefh  Air  to  one  of  thofe  Bells, 
by  raifmg  it  with  a  Wooden-Fork  ;  to  tread  down, 
or  break  off  the  leafy  part  of  the  ffefbage,in  order 
to  invigorate  the  Roots  ;  to  check  thofe  Growths 
which  rife  too  high,  by  cutting  off  the  Extremi¬ 
ties,  that  the  Remainder  may  be  rendered  more 
fubftantial  ;  to  clear  away  all  Redundancies  from 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Grapes,  and  other  Fruits; 
to  bind  Endive  and  Celery,  in  order  to  whiten  them; 
to  fpread  Coverings  of  Straw  over  Artichokes  ;  to 
raife  high  Beds,  and  to  fink  others  to  a  level  with 
the  Earth  ;  and  laftly,  tp  afford  them  due  Degrees 
of  Heat,  by  furrounding  them  with  Horfe-Dung- 

Chevrier.  I  underfland  the  Signification  of  all 
thefe  Terms  ;  but  they  feem  to  comprehend  abun¬ 
dance  of  Labour. 

Prior .  They  contain  npthing  that  ought  to  dif- 
courage  you,  and  the  Execution  of  all  thefe  Parti¬ 
culars  may  be  configned  to  the  Gardener’s  Boy  ; 
while  we  referve  nobler  Cares  for  your  Attention, 
It  will  one  day  be  your  Province  to  direct  the  La¬ 
bours  of  others;  they  will  tender  you  their  Afil- 
Itapce,  and  you  (hall  charge  your  felf,  if  you  pleafe, 
with  the  Order  and  Judgment  by  which  their 
Works  are  to  be  conducted. 

Chevalier.  Suppofe  our  Family  fhould  intrufi 
me  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  ; 

in 
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in  what  manner  would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  pro-, 
ceed  ? 

Prior .  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  you  not  to 
fuffer  any  part  of  the  Garden  to  remain  ufrlefs,  nor 
any  Portion  of  the  Year  to  be  deftitute  of  efculent 
Plants.  You  are  therefore  to  acquire  a  particular 
Knowledge  of  the  proper  Seafon  for  planting  every 
Herb  and  Root  ;  and  like  wife  of  the  Length  of 
time  they  ought  to  continue  in  the  Earth  ;  that  by 
knowing  when  one  Species  fhould  be  taken  up,  you 
may  prepare  an  immediate  Succt filon  of  others. 

Chevalier.  I  am  fenfiole  that  every  Circumftance 
js  regulated  by  the  Knowledge  you  recommend  ; 
but  in  what  manner  is  it  attainable  l  In  my  Opinion 
there  are  thoufands  of  different  Plants  in  a  Kitchen- 
Garden. 

Prior.  This  is  fuch  a  Branch  of  Natural  Pliftory 
and  CEconomy,  as  is  very  important  and  eafily  ac¬ 
quired,  A  Gentleman  is  curious  to  gain  a  right 
Idea  of  the  Mexican  Cocoa%  or  the  Mango  of  India , 
But  it  is  certainly  of  more  confequence  to  him  to  be 
capable  of  giving  fuch  proper  Orders  as  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  Sterility  of  Afparagus,  Peafe,  or  Melons,  in 
their  due  Seafons  -,  and  a  Knowledge  of  this  Nature 
is  eafily  attained. 

Kitchen-Garden  Plants,  exclu  five  of  Fruit-Trees, 
may  bediftributed  into  feven  or  eight  Clafies.  Such 
as  Roots,  Verdures  or  culinary  Herbs;  Salleting* 
Furniture  of  Sallet  *,  ftrong  Plants,  fweet  Herbs, 
Legumes  properly  fo  called,  and  Earth-Fruits. 

Chevalier.  W  hat  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  Legumes 
properly  fo  called  ? 

Prior.  This  Name,  in  flridtnefs,  belongs  only 
to  fuch  Productions  as  Peafe,  Beans,  Lentils,  French 

*  The  Trench,  by  Furniture,  mean  thofè  IefTcr  Herbs  that 
are  the  Ingredients  ot  Sallees;  luch,  tor  inftance,  as  Chervil,  Cref* 
Fes, 

Beans, 
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Beans,  and  Lupines  ;  but  Cuftom  has  extended  it 
even  to  Roots,  and  the  Generality  of  culinary 
Plants. 

Chevalier.  If  you  pleafe,  Sir,  we  will  begin  with 
Roots  ;  and  I  fhall  be  glad  to  know  which  are  molt 
ufed,  and  in  what  Seafons  of  the  Year  they  aro 
planted. 

Prior .  Roots  comprehend  Turneps,  R 
Parfnips,  Carrots,  Radifhes,  Salfify,  °° 
Skirrets,  Beet-Radifhesa  and  lome  others. 

Salfify  is  of  two  forts,  the  common,  and  the 
Spanijh ,  or  Scorzonera,  whofe  Growth  is  larger, 
and  more  efteemed  than  the  common  Species* 
Scorzonera  is  fown  in  Spring,  and  likewife  in  Au- 
guft.  It  continues  two  Years  in  the  Earth  ;  but  it 
is  cuftomary  to  fow  a  Bed  of  it  annually,  that  there 
may  always  be  a  fufficient  Supply.  The  common 
Salfify  is  fown  in  Spring,  and  continues  no  longer 
than  the  Lent  Seafon  of  the  enfuing  Year.  Thefe 
Roots  fucceed  in  a  Soil  that  is  lomething  rich,  and 
it  ought  to  be  extremely  foft  and  pliant  ;  otherwife 
the  Refiftance  this  Plant  receives  from  a  Mafs  of 
Earth  that  is  too  compabt,  forces  it  into  a  forked 
Growth,  which  deprives  it  of  all  its  Merit. 

Parfnips,  and  white,  red,  and  violet  Carrots, 
are  fown,  during  the  Month  of  Aprils  in  a  light  and 
fandy  Soil,  which  ought  to  have  a  moderate  In¬ 
termixture  of  Humidity.  It  will  be  neceffary  to 
hoe  them,  left  they  lhould  be  impoverifhed  by 
Weeds;  and  all  Redundancies  lhould  be  thinn’d, 
as  is  pradtiled  on  the  Salfify,  in  order  to  fortify  the 
Plants.  Their  Growth  may  likewife  be  enlarged, 
by  cutting  off  all  the  green  Tops,  half  a  foot  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  and  if  you  are  defirous 
of  affording  them  an  additional  Improvement,  let 
a  heavy  Cylinder  of  Wood  be  rolled  over  the  Bed, 
in  the  Month  of  September.  The  Roots  are  drawn 
put  of  the  Earth,  before  the  Winter-Seafon,  in  or¬ 
der 
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der  to  their  Prefervation  in  the  Repofitory,  under 
a  Covering  of  Sand. 

Skirrets  are  to  be  Town  and  planted  very  thick* 
becaufe  they  enlarge  their  Growth  but  little,  and 
they  are  only  kept  till  Lent . 

Turneps  are  Town  in  Spring,  that  we  may  obtain 
a  Growth  of  them  in  Summer.  They  are  likewife 
fown  in  Auguft ,  and  drawn  two  Months  after.  They 
mull  be  preserved  in  fome  dry  Place,  where  they 
may  be  difpofed  into  Heaps,  and  without  any  great 
Precaution, through  the  whole  Winter-Seafon.  The 
little  Turneps  of  Champaign ,  are  in  the  greateft 
eftimation,  and  never  acquire  the  fame  Flavour, 
when  they  are  fown  in  any  other  Province. 

Radiflies  require  the  fofteft  Soil,  and  frequent 
Refrefhments  of  Water.  They  are  fown,  and  af¬ 
terwards  rear’d  in  the  Month  of  February ,  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  cover’d.  They  remain  in  the  Earth  no 
longer  than  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  are  then  fow’d 
a  fécond  time,  between  Rows  of  Lettuce  and  En¬ 
dive,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fupply  of  them  through 
the  whole  Summer-Seafon.  And  thus  is  the  fame 
Soil  capable  of  producing  a  double  Growth  of  thefe 
Roots. 

Beet-Radifhes  are  multiplied  by  Seed  ;  they  are 
fown  and  tranfplanted  in  the  Spring,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  Earth,  before  the  Sealbn  of  Froft,  to 
be  preferved  under  a  Covering  of  Sand. 

Potatoes  *  are  Excrefcencies  or  Tumours,  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Roots  of  a  very  high  Plant,  that 
has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  Topinambo  in  Brafil. 
Others  declare,  it  was  originally  brought  from 
Canada .  Thefe  Roots  are  very  palatable,  when 
boil’d,  and  refemble  the  Artichoke  in  tafte. 

Red  Frufles ,  or  Apples  of  the  Earth,  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Their  Subftance  is  flefhy,  and  vege- 

*  The  French  call  them  Taupinambours,  or  Pears  of  the 

Earth. 
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tates  in  fandy  fubterranean  Crevices  ;  but  they  have 
neither  Stem  nor  Root. 

Chevalier .  By  what  means  then  can  they  imbibe 
the  juices  of  the  Earth,  and  acquire  AccdTions  of 
Growth  ? 

Prior.  They  abforb  their  Nourifhment  through 
their  Pores,  like  Sea-Plants  -,  and  when  they  are 
advanced  more  or  lefs  in  magnitude  -,  they  grow 
dry,  and  are  then  perpetuated  by  their  little  Seeds, 
which  are  imperceptible.  Swine  fearch  for  them 
with  great  Avidity,  and  when  they  have  found  any, 
by  digging  into  the  Earth,  they  utter  their  Joy  with 
fo  much  Noife,  as  difcovers  their  good  fortune  to 
the  Shepherds,  who  immediately  drive  them  away 
with  their  Crooks,  and  referve  this  Acquifition  for 
more  delicate  Palates. 

My  Obfervations  on  the  verdurous  Clafs  of  Plants, 
will  take  up  as  little  room  in  your  Book  of  Memo¬ 
randums ,  as  my  Account  of  Roots.  Verdures  or 
culinary  Herbs,  are  Sorrel,  Patience,  White-Beet, 
.Parfley,  and  feveral  other  Species,  with  which  you 
are  iufficiently  acquainted. 

Sorrel,  as  well  the  pointed  as  the  round-leav’d, 
is  propagated  from  little  bright  Tufts,  or  Seeds, 
which  are  fown  from  March  to  September.  A  Becl 
of  Sorrel  may  be  cut  for  fix  Years,  provided  it  be 
nourifhed,  from  time  to  time,  with  fome  Inches 
depth  of  Compoft,  and  the  Soil  of  a  Sewer. 

Patience,  is  Species  of  Sorrel. 

Orach  is  fowed  in  Spring,  and  is  a  very  tranfient 
Plant.  It  furnifhes  Soops  with  an  Ingredient  of 
a  golden  Complexion  ;  and  is  likewife  intermixed 
with  fome  forced  Meats,  that  are  much  efteemed. 

White- Beet  is  fown  in  March ,  and  afterwards 
tranfplanted.  It  is  cut  for  daily  Ule,  and  fhoots 
out  a  fécond  time,  like  Sorrel.  It  is  likewife  pre- 
ferved,  during  the  Winter,  under  a  Covering  of 

Dung  *, 
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Dung  -,  and  its  Sralks  wii  1  acquire  a  perfeft  White- 
nefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  enfuing  Spring. 

Chevalier .  For  what  reafon,  Sir,  is  this  Plant  in¬ 
termixed  with  a  Growth  of  Artichokes?  Is  it  in 
tarder  to  whiten  them  in  the  Shade  ? 

Prier .  It  is  rather  to  employ  the  Field-Mice,  who 
will  then  fpare  the  Artichoke,  and  exercife  their 
Teeth  on  the  Stems  of  Beet,  which  prove  more 
tender,  and  are  conflgned  to  the  Avidity  of  thofé 
Animals,  without  any  reludtance. 

Bitter  Soops,  which,  however,  are  very  falutary* 
and  frequently  preferable  to  foreign  Remedies, 
are  made  with  Borrage  and  Buglofs .  The  Allelujs 
is  more  refrefhing,  and  is  a  Species  of  Trufles,  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feveral  Tufts.  Thefe  three  culinary 
Plants  may  be  multiplied  from  Seeds,  in  any  Seafon 
we  pleafe* 

Parfley,  as  well  the  common  fort,  as  the  curPd* 
and  the  Macedonian ,  which  is  more  aromatic  than 
the  other  two  Species,  is  very  ferviceable  to  us  by 
its  Leaves  and  Roots.  It  is  fown  in  Spring,  and 
its  Leaves  fhoot  out  a-new,  after  it  has  been  cut; 
The  Macedonian  Parfley  may  be  whiten’d  for  Win¬ 
ter  Sallets,  like  Celery,  which  feems  to  be  a  fourth 
Species  of  Parfley. 

Spinage  is  fown  in  the  Months  of  Auguft  and 
September ,  and  requires  an  open  Spot  of  Ground  of 
the  bed  kind.  That  which  is  firft  fowed,  is  fit  for 
ufe,  at  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  and  continues 
even  in  Winter.  The  other  forts,  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  covered,  are  the  Manna  of  Lent . 

Cabbages,  whofe  Species  and  Utility  are  gene¬ 
rally  known,  are  Town  in  Sprng,  and  for  feveral 
fucceffive  Months,  in  order  to  furnifh  us  with  a  Sup¬ 
ply  in  different  Seafons.  They  are  tranlplanted,  at 
firff,  very  thick,  like  young  Trees  in  a  Seminary,  to 
prevent  a  large  Plot  of  Land  from  being  waded, 
while  their  Leaves  expand  but  little*  They  are 
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îikewife  tranfplanted  a  fécond  time,  when  they  have 
acquired  a  competent  Vigour,  and  their  mutual  Di- 
fiances  are  proportion’d  to  their  due  Spread.  They 
are  taken  out  of  the  Earth  before  the  Winter- Sea» 
Ion,  and  are  hung  up  by  the  Roots,  in  order  to 
their  Prefervation  ;  or  it  may  be  more  proper  to 
plunge  their  Roots  in  Sand.  We  may  be  furnifhed 
with  this  Plant  mo  ft  part  of  the  Year. 

Cauliflowers  are  fown  and  preferved  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Cabbage  -,  their  beft  Seeds  are  brought  from 
Cyprus:  and  if  we  fow  them,  during  the  Month  of 
Auguft  or  September ,  in  Trenches,  that  they  may  be 
fhelter’d  from  injurious  Weather,  and  tranfplanted 
in  the  Spring,  we  may  be  furnifhed,  before  the  hoc 
Seafon,  and  during  the  whole  Year,  with  this  deli¬ 
cious  Plant,  which  was  formerly  thought  a  great 
Rarity,  at  the  end  of  Autumn. 

Broccoli,  or  the  little  Leaves  which  fpring  a-new 
from  the  Stems  of  Cabbages  that  have  been  cur, 
are  ufeful  in  a  Variety  of  Ragoûts  that  are  ferved 
up  at  the  beft  Tables 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  Sallets,  which  g 
always  conftitute  an  agreeable  part  of  a  a‘  s* 
fine  Regale.  Though  the  ufe  of  Lettuce,  En¬ 
dive  and  Celery,  is  greatly  diverfified  in  the  Kit¬ 
chen,  yet  thefe  Herbs  are  the  principal  Ingredients 
of  Sallets,  and  are  render’d  attainable  in  all  Seafons, 
by  fowing  them  every  fifteen  Days,  and  by  the  In¬ 
equality  of  Vegetation,  in  each  Species.  Lettuces 
alone  refrefh  us  for  the  fpace  of  fix  Months  and 
more,  by  their  fucceflive  Growths.  Shell  and  Paf- 
fion  Lettuces  refill  the  Froft,  efpecially  if  Care  has 
been  taken  to  difpofe  them,  during  the  Autumn 
Seafon,  in  a  good  Expofition,  and  like  wife  on  a 
fhelving  Bed.  When  thefe  Precautions  have  been 
obferved,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  cabbage  in  the 
Month  of  March.  The  little  curled  Lettuce,  and 
the  large  one,  will  foon  cabbage  in  a  hot  Bed,  and 

under 
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under  a  Bell.  The  Royal  Lettuce,  the  St.  Germain 
and  large  white  Lettuces,  the  white  Metsy  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  George  Lettuce,  cabbage  as  fuccefsfully 
as  one  can  wifh,  even  to  the  hotted  Seafon,  when 
they  have  been  replanted  into  the  natural  Earth. 
*We  fow,  for  the  Summer-Seafon,  the  Bologna  and 
Genoa  Lettuces,  together  with  thofe  chat  are 
white,  red,  and  green,  and  all  the  other  Species 
that  fhoot  up  with  fome  difficulty.  We  Some- 
times  bind  them,  that  they  may  cabbage  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  Perpignan  and  Pa ffi on -Lettuces  fuccced 
even  in  Autumn.  The  Winter  feems  emulous  to 
engrofs  the  reft,  and  is  proud  of  thofe  Crops  of 
Herbage  which  his  Envy  will  not  Suffer  the  Spring 
to  enjoy. 

The  Roman  Lettuce,  when  it  has  been  properly 
Sown  and  bound,  is  always  ready  to  fupply  the  place 
of  other  Lettuces,  in  the  Summer-Seafon,  when 
the  Heat  precipitates  their  Growth  too  much. 

This  Crop  is  Succeeded  by  another  of  Endive  and 
Celery,  which  continues  through  the  whole  Winter. 
Endive  is  Sown  from  April  to  September ,  and  is  re¬ 
planted  at  large,  in  different  Periods  of  Time,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  fhould  be  bound,  in  order  to  whiten 
it  ;  and  when  there  happens  to  be  no  Confer- 
vatory  for  preferving  it  under  a  Covering  of  Sand, 
it  is  ufual  to  place  Several  of  its  Plants  one  a  - 
gain  ft  another,  four  or  five  Fingers  deep  in 
the  Earth,  and  the  whole  is  cover’d  with  a 
Surface  of  dry  Dung.  The  Heads,  however, 
ought  to  be  aired,  by  removing  the  Dung  in  fine 
Weather  ;  and  this  Precaution  will  preferve  the 
Plants  from  rotting. 

.  Celery  is  Sown  in  the  Spring,  and 

tciy*  transplanted  in  Lines,  to  fome  Depth. 

When  it  becomes  ftron  O’  the  Earth  is  heaped  up 
sgainft  its  Sides,  as  high  as  the  Leaves,  which  ought 
to  be  cut  off.  It  grows  white  at  the  Expiration  of 
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a  Month,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  Confervatory* 
where  it  continues  to  whiten,  if  the  Air  be  exclucF 
ed. 

Wild  Endive,  which  is  rendered  ufe- 
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lui  by  its  Roots  and  .Leaves,  is  town  in 
May\  and  whitened  for  the  Winter-Seafon  ;  and 
if  the  Heart  be  lodged  in  Earth  or  Sand,  it  may 
be  cut,  three  or  four  times. 

After  this  Account  of  Sallets,  it  will  be  proper 
to  acquaint  you  with  their  Furniture,  which  are  mo¬ 
derate  Intermixtures  of  fome  particular  Herbs. 
Some  of  thefe  are  the  Produce  of  ail  Seafons  :  as 
Pimpernel,  for  inffance,  and  Chervil  ;  by  which 
latter  I  mean  as  well  the  common  fort  that  is  (own 
every  Month,  as  the  Mufk-Chervil,  whofe  Growth 
is  uninjured  by  Froft.  The  other  Cl  a  fies  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Seafons  ;  particularly  Green- Pur- 
flain,  which  is  fown  under  a  Bel],  in  February  1 
Golden- Purflain,  which  is  fown  in  a  Bed,  in  the 
Month  of  May  ;  Garden-Creffes,  which  are  fown 
monthly  during  the  Summer-Seafon  ;  Water-CreR 
fes,  which  are  not  the  Produce  of  a  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den,  but  are  gathered  from  the  Banks  of  Rivulets* 
and  running  Springs  -,  Bucks-horn  Plantain,  which 
is  cut  like  Sorrel  ;  Corn-Sallet,  and  Wild  Radifhes* 
which  may  be  fown  in  the  Kitchen-Garden,  or 
gather’d  on  arable  Land,  where  they  fpring  up 
Jpontaneoufly  every  Year. 

A  greater  Moderation  will  be  necefifary  in  the 
life  of  fine  odoriferous  Herbs  ;  fuch  as  Tarragon, 
the  common,  as  well  as  the  Citron-Balm,  EngliJL u 
Chives, Dittany,  Anife,  Fennel,  Balm-Gentle, Sweet- 
Bafil,  and  Rocket. 

Thefe  fragrant  Herbs  ufually  form  the  Borders 
of  the  fquare  Compartments,  and  are  aflociated  with 
Thyme,  Hyffop,  Sage,  Lavender,  Marjoram, 
Rofemary,  Wormwood,  Camomile,  Rue,  VJo- 
Its*  and  Savory  :  This  laft  may  be  ranged  with 
V  o  l,  IR  P  Peaie 
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Peafe  and  Beans,  which  they  wiil  ferve  to  feafon, 
with  a  mixture  of  Lettuce. 

In  order  to  elude  the  Severity  of  fome  Winters, 
and  to  fecure  an  agreeable  Variety  for  our  Tables, 
due  Preparations  are  made,  at  a  proper  time,  for 
ferving  up  crude  Sallets,  with  fuch  as  are  pickled. 
Thefe  latter  are  com  poled  of  Catalonian,  or  other 
white  Onions,  Beet,  Celery,  and  the  Tops  of  Af- 
paragus  ;  with  feveral  other  Herbs  and  Fruits  pick- 
led  in  Vinegar:  fuch,  for  inllance,  as  fmall  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Stone- Parfley,  Monks-hood,  which  is 
the  unblown  Flowers  of  Peruvian-Cveffes,  and  very 
common  at  prefent  ;  Crifta-marina,  which  is  ga¬ 
thered  in  Places  adjacent  to  the  Sea  ;  and  Capers, 
which  are  not  the  Fruit,  but  the  Buds  of  the  Caper- 
Bufh,  and  which,  if  they  be  buffered  to  continue 
long  on  the  Plant,  will  be  expanded  into  Flowers, 
and  produce  Fruit.  The  Caper-Bufh  delights  in 
Ruins,  and  the  Crannies  of  Walls. 

As  the  Generality  of  Legumes  are  very  infipid,  a 
more  exalted  Flavour  is  imparted  to  them  from 
ftrong  Plants,  whole  Volatile  and  Poinant-Salts 
may  be  conflicted  as  natural  Seafonings.  All  of 
them  have  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Nature  of  an 
Onion,  which  is  the  Species  moft  in  eflimation. 
The  other  Gaffes  are  the  Leek,  the  Scallion  *,  the 
Efchalot,  and  the  Rocambole  p.  Garlick  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  the  moft  languid  Palate  :  It  is  much 
ufed  in  the  Country,  and  may  properly  be  called 
the  Peafanfs •  Alextpbarmic . 

Chevalier .  It  proves  a  real  Poifon  to  others  ;  and 
Horace ,  who  had  experienced  its  ill  Effeds,  in  a 
Ragout,  at  the  Table  of  Maecenas,  imagined  he  was 
infeded  with  all  the  Poifons  o Ï  Colcbos. 

*  A  kind  of  degenerate  Onion,  propagated  only  from  Seed. 

•f  à  fort  of-  Wild  Garlick,  otherwife  call  Spanijh  Garlick, 
which  is  multiplied  both  by  Cloves  and  Seed  ,  and  this  latter 
is  about  the  Bigncfs  of  ordinary  Peafe, 
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Prior.  He  had  the  Satisfaction,  however,  of 
loading  it  with  thofe  Imprecations  which  you 
undoubtedly  have  read  ~f. 

Chevalier.  I  have  interrupted  the  Culture  of  ftrông 
Plants. 

Prior.  Garlick  is  Town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring,  and  is  afterwards  tranfplanted,  that  its 
Growth  may  be  enlarged  in  a  more  unconfined  Si¬ 
tuation.  It  is  drawn  out  of  the  Ground  before  the 
Winter- Seafon  -,  and  may  be  preferved  as  long  as 
is  thought  proper,  by  covering  it  with  Sand,  in  the 
Confervatory,  or  difpofmg  the  Plants,  one  againft 
another,  under  a  large  Heap  of  dry  Dung. 

Onions  are  fown  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  are  trodden  down  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  to  give  them  an  Increafe  of  Subftance, 
and  are  preferved,  in  Heaps,  from  all  Humidity 
and  chilling  Frofls.  They  may  like  wife  be  fown 
in  September ,  and  tranfplanted  in  Spring,  to  furnifk 
an  early  Supply. 

Real  Legumes  are  Beans,  Peafe,  and  Kidney- 
Beans, the  Species  of  all  which  are  greatly  diverfified  j 
and  they  generally  fucceed  beft  in  a  light  and  landy 
Soil.  Mod  of  them  require  the  Aid  of  long  Sticks 
for  their  Support,  and  a  free  Circulation  of  Air, 
between  the  Rows  in  which  they  are  planted,  in 
order  to  render  their  Produce  more  plentiful.  Ic 
is  ufual  to  pinch  off  part  of  the  Stalk  of  Beans,  in 
order  to  ffrengthen  that  and  the  Shells.  This  Ex¬ 
pedient  likewife  deftroys  Legions"  of  Vermin  that 
fallen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Stem,  where  the 
Verdure  is  moil  tender.  If  we  fow  Peafe  from 
Month  to  Month,  and  even  in  the  Winter-Seafon, 
we  may  be  accommodated  with  frefh  Crops, 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  Year,  and  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  to  the  end  of  OLober.  The 
reft  are  dried,  to  be  ufed  in  Winter. 
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When  the  Kitchen-Garden  has  afforded  us  this 
Profufion  of  Roots,  and  Herbs,  and  Pulfe,  it  com- 
pleats  its  Liberalities  by  fuch  Earth-Fruits  as  are 
more  eftimable  than  all  its  antecedent  Produ&ions. 
Thefe  Fruits  are  Melons  Cucumbers,  Squafhes 
and  other  Citruls  -,  Afparagus,  Artichokes,  and 
our  Ladfs  milky  dapled  Thiftle  f.  But  I  fhall  not 
include,  in  this  Catalogue,  the  three  or  four  Species 
of  Goofeberries,  any  more  than  Rafpberries,  or 
Strawberries,  which  have  been  already  ranged 
among  the  Clalfes  of  real  Fruits. 

Let  us  begin  with  Afparagus,  whofe 
^rParagus‘  firft  Culture  is  fomething  long  in  its 
Continuance  :  But  if  it  then  requires  iome  Degrees 
of  Patience,  a  Bed  of  thefe  Plants  will  afterwards 
afford  you  an  ample  Compensation,  for  fifteen 
Years,  and  fometimes  more*  We  don’t  wait  till  a 
Bed  is  exhaufled,  before  we  plant  another,  but  are 
careful  to  form  this  in  a  Spot  of  Ground  which  has 
not,  till  then,  been  appropriated  to  Afparagus  ; 
by  which  means  the  intended  Plantation  will  receive 
a  more  copious  Supply  of  the  Juices  neceffary  to  its 
Nourifhment. 

Chevalier .  Since  this  Plant  produces  fuch  a  fine 
Increafe,  I  flull  be  glad  to  underftand  the  Manner 
of  its  Cultivation  ;  and  I  begin  to  entertain  a  Relifh 
for  practical  Philofophy* 

Prior .  New  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  the 
Seed  -,  but  the  moil  expeditious  Method  will  be  to 
raife  them  from  rooted  Plants  that  are  two  Years 
old  :  Two  Rows  of  thefe,  adjufted  by  ftrait  Lines, 
fhould  be  inferted  in  Beds  that  are  three  Feet  and 
an  half  in  Breadth  ;  and  the  Path  by  which  they 

*  A  fmall  Sort  of  Pumpkin  lately  brought  into  Requeft. 
f  This  is  worth  Efteem,  for  the  young  Stalk,  about  May, 
being  peeled  and  foaked  in  Water,  to  extradé  the  Bitterneis, 
•ither  boil’d  or  raw,  is  a  very  wholefome  Sallee,  eaten  with 
Oil,  Salt,  and  Pepper.  Mortimer's  Husbandry,  Vol.  2,  p.  1 34. 

are 
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are  feparated,  ought  to  have  a  Width  of  two  Feet. 
The  Beds  which  terminate  the  Square,  are  allowed 
but  half  the  Breadth  of  the  others,  and  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  only  one  Row  of*  Afparagu?.  Along  the 
Extent  of  thele  Lines,  feveral  Holes  muft  be  open¬ 
ed  about  fifteen  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  four  in 
Depth  *,  and  the  Center  of  each  Hole  fhould  be  op- 
pofite  to  the  Point  where  the  Verges  of  two  other 
Openings  are  contiguous.  In  the  middle  of  each 
Aperture,  a  fmall  Eminence  muft  be  left,  in  order 
to  fupport  a  Tuft  cornpofed  of  two  Plants  of  young 
Afparagus.  Thefe  the  Gardener  dcpreftes  with  one 
Hand,  while  he  extends  the  Roots  into  a  circular 
Spread,  with  the  other.  When  this  Operation  is 
com  pleated,  he  covers  them  with  Earth,  and  then 
treads  it  down,  that  no  Vacuity  may  be  left  ;  and 
in  this  manner  is  every  Opening  to  be  fill’d.  The 
Beds  fhould  be  funk  a  Foot  lower  than  the  Levél 
of  the  Walks.  The  Earth  that  was  dug  up,  be¬ 
fore  the  Infertion  of  the  Plants,  muft  be  laid  in  a 
flanting  Heap  on  the  Path,  from  whence  it 
ought  to  be  gradually  fcatter’d  each  Year,  with 
aji  Intermixture  of  Dung,  over  the  Bed,  which  will, 
at  laft,  be  raifed  as  high  as  the  Path.  Four  Years 
after  this  Plantation  has  been  form’d,  you  will 
cut  very  fine  Afparagus,  and  the  old  Plant  may  be 
then  return’d,  in  order  to  be  employ’d  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Function. 

Chevalier.  April  feemsto  be  the  Seafon  for  Afpa¬ 
ragus  -,  by  what  Means  then  are  we  furnifh’d  with 
fuch  as  are  very  tender,  in  the  Month  of  January  ? 

Prior .  They  are  procured  at  the  Expence  of 
fome  other  Beds,  which  are  facrificed  to  promote 
their  Appearance  in  that  early  Seafon.  In  the 
Month  of  November ,  all  the  Earth  is  fcooped  cut 
of  the  Paths  which  feparate  the  Beds,  and  the  hol¬ 
low  is  then  filled  with  frefh  Horfe-Dung,  to  a  depth 
of  three  Feet,  and  a  width  of  about  two.  This 
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Mais  is  railed  eighteen  Inches  above  the  Level  of 
the  Soil,  and  when  the  Heat  caufes  the  firft  Plants 
of  Afparagus  to  fhoot  up,  they  mull  be  covered 
with  Bells,  thro’  which  the  Light  tinges  them  with 
the  fined  Green.  Thefe  Bells  fhould  be  cover’d 
with  a  Surface  of  dry  Dung,  during  the  Frod*,  and 
when  any  Snow  has  fallen,  it  mud  be  carried  away 
with  the  Dung,  to  prevent  its  chilling  the  Plants, 
and  the  frefli  Dung  which  is  fubdituted  in  the  room 
of  the  other,  ought  to  adhere  to  the  Bells,  and  not 
to  the  Afparagus*,  becaufe  it  will  whiten  them,  in¬ 
dead  of  promoting  their  green  Tin&ure.  When  the 
Paths  are  likewife  properly  recruited  with  frefh 
Dung,  and  raifed  to  the  Height  they  lod  by  the 
diffipation  of  the  former,  we  may  be  certain  of  a 
Growth  of  green  Afparagus  in  January  y  and  it 
will  continue  for  a  Month,  or  fix  Weeks  in  each 
Bed,  and  will  be  likewife  renewed,  by  proper  Re¬ 
novations  of  Heat,  till  fome  other  Plantation  attains 
its  natural  Maturity,  at  the  return  of  Spring.  The 
Beds  that  have  been  render’d  produ&ive  by  this  ar¬ 
tificial  Heat,  will  require  four  Years  for  the  Reco¬ 
very  of  their  original  Temperament,  and  will  then 
be  qualified  for  a  fécond  and  lad  Operation. 

The  Culture  of  Artichokes  is  attend- 
Artichokes,  ed  with  lefs  Difficulty.  The  whole  con- 
fids  in  lodging  them  in  an  excellent 
Soil,  enriched  as  much  as  poffible,  and  in  which 
the  Shoots  that  have  been  detached  from  the  drong- 
ed  Plants,  with  a  few  of  their  Roots,  mud  be  in- 
ferted  Chequerwife,  and  at  the  didance  of  three 
Feet  or  more,  from  one  another,  if  the  Soil  be 
flrong,  that  they  may  have  fufficient  room  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  large  Foliage  ;  they  fhould  likewife  be 
ihelter’d  from  Frods,  by  forming  the  Earth  round 
their  fhorten’d  Leaves,  or  by  covering  the  whole 
with  long  Dung  fufficiently  dry.  The  bed  Shoots 
are  white,  in  the  Part  where  they  adhere  to  the 
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Roots  -,  thofe  of  a  moderate  Goodnefs,  are  formed 
into  a  Nurfery,  to  be  tranfplanted,  as  Occafton 
may  require,  into  the  Places  offuch  as  die  away. 

When  the  Stocks  are  ftrengthen’d,  and  checkt 
in  their  Autumnal  Growth,  they  will  yield  Fruit  in 
the  Spring;  and  thole  which  are  planted  in  this 
Seafon,  will  be  productive  in  Autumn.  When  the 
Stock  which  begins  to  unfold  its  Fruit  in  the  Springy 
is  cut  low,  it  will  fhoot  forth  neve  Pleads  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Their  Culture  mult  be  regulated  by  thefeOb- 
fervations,  in  order  to  fecure  two  Growths  of  Fruit. 

Chevalier.  As  the  fame  Plant  is  capable  of  fuch  a 
double  Fertility,  we  need  only  fuller  one  Part  of  it 
to  fhoot  up  in  Spring,  and  check  the  other  which 
we  intend  to  referve  for  the  Autumn  Seafon. 

Prior.  This  Precaution  may  be  proper,  when 
there  is  only  one  Bed  of  thefe  Plants.  The  Arti¬ 
chokes  of  the  fécond  Growth,  and  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  Purple-colouPd,  being  divefled  of  their 
Leaves,  and  ftrung  like  a  Row  of  Beads,  with  a 
flip  of  Paper  between  each,  mày  be  preferv’d,  the 
whole  Winter, in  a  dry  Place,  in  order  to  be  ufed,  as 
an  Ingredient  with  Mufhrooms,  in  Ragouts,  and 
Works  of  Paltry. 

Chevalier.  How  long  will  a  good  Plant  halt  ? 

Prior.  It  generally  decays  at  the  end  of  four 
Years:  Part  of  it,  however,  may  be  annually  renew» 
ed,  by  which  means  thedifcontinuance  of  its  Fruit» 
fulnefs  is  prevented,  and  even  that  Part  of  it  which 
we  deltroy,  has  its  particular  Ufe.  We  colleCt  the 
Leaves  of  thofe  Artichokes  that  are  to  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  others  ;  we  then  bind  and  cover  them  with 
Straw,  which  ought  to  exclude  the  Air  from  every 
Part  but  the  Top.  They  will  then  whiten  like 
Spanijh  Cardons,  whole  Culture  correfponds  very 
much  with  that  of  Artichokes.  This  firing  of 
Leaves  may  be  preferved  the  whole  Winter,  in  the 
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Sand  of  the  Confervatory,  and  they  will  then  be 
perfe&ly  white,  and  lofe  all  their  bitter  Flavour. 

Chevalier .  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Culture  of 
Melons. 

Prior.  You  forget  the  Cucumber,  as  well  as  the 
Citrul,  and  Pompion  -,  but  we  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
regard  them.  They  are  ufeful  in  Soops  and  Ra¬ 
gouts,  and  furnifh  Numbers  of  People  with  Bread 
and  Medicinal  Remedies.  Their  Cultivation  would 
be  entirely  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Melon,  were 
they  formed  with  the  fame  Precaution. 

The  Melon  is  one  of  the  molt  perfedl 
The  Culture  Produirions  of  the  Kitchen- Garden, 
of  Melons.  ancj  one  of  the  mod:  delicious  Refrefh- 

meots  that  Nature,  amidfl  her  confiant  Attention 
to  our  Wants,  affords  us  in  the  Seafon  of  violent 
Heat.  In  order  to  raife  it  to  as  much  Perfection 
as  we  defire,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  chufe  an  Expo- 
fure  to  the  South ,  and  a  commodious  fhelter,  which 
ought  to  be  fecur’d  againft  injurious  Winds,  by 
Mats  properly  difpofed.  The  Beds  fhould  be  rail¬ 
ed  within  a  Foot  of  one  another,  that  they  may  be 
heated  more  effectually,  by  filling  the  Interval  be¬ 
tween  them  with  new  Dung,  which  ought  to  be. re¬ 
cruited  from  time  to  time.  Thefe  Beds  muff  be 
cover’d  with  a  Surface  of  excellent  Mould,  eight 
or  nine  Inches  in  depth,  and  intermix’d  with  frefh 
Earth,  together  with  Allies  and  the  Husks  of 
Grapes  that  have  been  preffed.  The  Melons  are 
Town  in  February >  after  the  Seeds  have  been  fteep’d, 
*  fcvenor  eight  Flours,  in  Water,  or  Wine  fweeten’d 
with  Sugar.  The  Seeds  are  Town,  by  fetting  four 
in  each  of  the  Holes  that  are  open’d  along  the 
Line,  and  which  ought  to  be  at  the  mutual  Di- 
ftance  of  two  Fingers  breadth.  Small  Salleting 
may  be  likewife  Town  between  the  feveral  Lines. 

When  the  young  Melons  have  (hot  forth  a  few 
Leaves,  they  ought  to  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
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Bed,  and  five  or  fix  of  them  fhould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  each  Bell.  Thefe  muft  be  cover’d  with  Straw,  to 
preferve  the  Vines  from  Froft,  as  well  as  from  fultry 
Wmdc,  which  would  infallibly  fcorch  them.  If 
the  Bed  fhould  prove  too  hot,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
thruft  a  Pole  into  its  Earth,  at  proper  Intervals  of 
Diftance,  that  a  lufFicient  number  of  Vents  may 
be  open’d,  for  the  Evaporation  of  all  immoderate 
H  eat.  When  the  Vines  have  attain’d  a  good  De¬ 
gree  of  Vigour,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  this 
Nurfery,  and  tranfplanted  at  leifure,  with  their  ad¬ 
hering  Earth,  into  a  third  Bed,  and  at  the  Diftance 
of  two  Feet  from  one  another.  Ail  luxuriant  Shoots 
(lion id  be  retrench’d,  in  order  to  invigorate  the  reft 
of  he  Plant;  but  its  Improvement  is  rather  ob- 
ft  acted  than  promoted,  by  the  injudicious  Practice 
of  depriving  it  of  the  two  feminal  Leaves,  during  its 
firft  growth  ;  and  afterwards  of  the  Male-Flowers, 
which  are  improperly  call’d  falle  Flowers  ;  fince  the 
P  ant  has  not  receiv’d  thefe  Appendages  in  vain 
You  are  fenfible,  Sir,  that  they  render  it  very  im¬ 
portant  Services,  at  the  Completion  of  which,  they 
wither  of  themfelves,  without  making  it  neceflary 
for  Man  to  aid  the  Operations  of  Nature,  and  to 
reform  her,  as  tho’  fhe  had  err’d  in  her  Procefs. 

Chevalier .  But  don’t  we  act  as  if  we  thought  it 
neceflary  to  redify  her  Condud,  when  we  thin  the 
:  Fruits  on  a  Tree,  and  clear  away  whatever  is  fuper- 
:  fluous  ? 

Prior.  That  proceeding  is  not  to  be  confidered 
1  as  any  Reformation  of  her  Works.  Man  has  an 
undoubted  Power  to  form  his  Choice;  and  if  he  pre- 
|  fers  a  fmall  Quantity  of  very  amiable  Fruits,  to  a 
I  Profufion  of  fuch  as  are  not  altogether  fo  alluring, 
he  may  fecure  a  larger  fhare  of  Wourifhment  to 
I  fome,  by  retrenching  the  Growth  of  others,  in  a 

#  See  Dialogue  XV.  of  the  firft  Vol. 
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very  regular  manner, and  without  the  Implication  of 
any  deficiency  in  Nature.  This  Method  is  proper¬ 
ly  obferved  in  the  Cultivation  of  Melons,  and  when 
there  is  a  certainty  of  acquiring  two  or  three  that 
are  excellent,  on  one  Stem  ;  all  the  others  may  be  flip- 
prefied,  in  order  to  embelfifh  thofe  that  are  feledt- 
ed  from  the  whole  Growth. 

When  the  Nights  happen  to  be  mild  and  favour¬ 
able,  the  Bells  fhould  be  removed,  that  the  Fruit 
may  be  forwarded  by  a  free  Circulation  of  Air,  and 
frequent  Refrefhments  of  Water.  When  the  Me¬ 
lons  have  attained  the  fize  ot  a  large  Orange,  it  will 
be  fufficient  if  they  are  water’d  once  in  three  Days  *, 
and  when  they  have  at  laft  acquired  their  due  Dimen- 
fions,all  W7aterings  may  be  entirely  dilcontinued  : 
Drinefs  itfelf  being  then  proper  to  give  them  a  more 
fvveet  and  vinous  Flavour,  than  they  would  receive 
from  the  Sap,  were  it  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  Water. 

Chevalier.  What  a  furprizing  Variety  of  ufeful 
Fruits  and  Plants  do  we  derive  from  an  inconfider- 
able  Spot  of  Earth  ! 

Prior.  I  am  not  fo  much  aftonifh’d  at  the  rich 
Abundance  of  thefe  Productions,  tho’  even  this  has 
the  Air  of  a  Prodigy;  as  I  am  at  the  Wifdom  with 
which  they  are  all  diftributed,  in  proportion  to  the 
Neceffities  that  are  peculiar  to  the  various  Seafons 
and  Ci  imates.  When  the  Earth  is  at  reft  in  the 
Winter  Months,  and  fufpends  its  Fertility,  in  order 
to  be  re-impregnated  with  a  new  Supply  of  Juices  ; 
we  enjoy  an  ample  Provifion  of  fuch  Fruits  and 
Herbs  as  are  fubftantial,  and  capable  of  a  long  Du¬ 
ration.  TheEarth,  in  the  Summer-Seafon,  daily 
diverfifies  its  Liberalities,  and  feems  attentive  to 
prefent  us  with  fuch  refrefhing  Fruits,  as  are  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  the  Fervours  of  the  Solar  Heat.  To  this 
Clafs  we  may  refer  Stone-Fruits,  Melons,  Figs, 
Peaches,  and  melting  Pears.  The  Fruits  are  like- 
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wife  as  exactly  adapted  to  the  Climates,  as  they  are 
to  the  Sealons.  When  we  advance  towards  thofe 
Regions  where  the  Surds  daily  Revolutions  are  verti¬ 
cal  to  the  Inhabitants,  we  conftantlv  meet  with  Fruits 
thatarenot  only  melting, like  the  Melon, but  are  like- 
wife  acid,  and  replenith’d  with  a  Juice  of  an  icy  Cool- 
nefs,  qualified  to  allay  the  immoderate  Rarefaction 
of  their  Blood.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  Lemons, 
Citrons,  Oranges  and  Pine-Apples.  When  I  return, 
from  the  Torrid  Zone,  towards  our  Climate,  I  be¬ 
gin  to  difcover  the  Vine,  and  become  fenfible  that 
it  appears  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Earth,  where  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring  a  fufficient  Maturity  *,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Tempe¬ 
rate  Zone,  and  the  Northern  People,  whofe  Blood  is 
condenfed  by  the  Cold,  are  accommodated  with  a 
fpirituous  Liquor,  capable  of  counterpoifing  the 
grofs  Weight  of  Air  that  gravitates  upon  them. 

Chevalier .  But  would  not  this  Liberality  of  Na¬ 
ture,  be  entitled  to  higher  Strains  of  Gratitude 
from  us,  if  it  afforded  all  Sorts  of  Fruits  to  every 
Region,  and  every  Seafon  ? 

Prior.  The  great  Author  of  Nature  is  always  li¬ 
beral  to  his  Creatures  j  but  he  aCts  with  Œconô- 
my  in  the  Difpenfition  of  his  Gifts.  If  his  Bounties 
had  no  Limits  nor  Regulation,  they  would  foon  be 
produ&ive  of  the  greateft  Diforders  *,  whereas  his 
Œconomy  is  the  Source  of  innumerable  Advantages 
to  Society.  This  makes  it  neceffary  for  Man  to  be 
in  confiant  Exercife  ;  and  he  is  guarded  from  a 
multitude  of  Vices,  by  not  being  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  himfelf  in  Indolence  and  Inactivity.  He  not 
not  only  finds  himfelf  necefiitated  to  labour  for  his 
Support,  but  is  made  fenfible  that  the  Fruits  oi 
the  Earth  are  diftributed  in  fuch  a.  manner,  as  obli¬ 
ges  him  to  exert  all  the  Vertues  and  Talents  he 
has  received,  that  he  may  acquire  a  Participation 
qf  thofe  Blefilngs  j  the  refufal  of  which,  to 

one 
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one  Country, While  they  have  been  accorded  to  an¬ 
other,  introduces  a  Train  of  urgent  Neceffi ties,  ar¬ 
dent  Defires,  and  induftrious  Efforts.  The  Ac¬ 
commodations  that  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  each 
Province,  place  the  feveral  Inhabitants  in  a  mutual 
Dépendance  on  each  other.  Their  Wants  are  the 
facial  Bands  that  unite  them,|and  they  create  a  kind 
of  proximity  between  the  moft  diffant  Regions,  by 
the  means  of  Navigation,  and.  a  reciprocal  Ex¬ 
change  of  their  refpe&ive  Produdtions.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Commerce,  which  are  the  two  Mafter- 
Springs  that  impart  Motion  to  Society,  afford 
Mankind  an  Opportunity  of  exerting  their  Pru¬ 
dence,  in  a  right  judgment  of  Mercantile  Com¬ 
modities  and  Manufactures,  and  the  proper  Seafons 
for  their  advantageous  Sale  -,  and  likewife  prefect 
them  with  a  variety  ©f  Conjunctures,  wherein  they 
may  difplay  their  Patience,  in  a  Series  of  Labour, 
and  their  Fidelity,  in  an  Intercourfe  of  Traffic,  as 
well  as  their  CEconomy,  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  Things 
which  are  not  always  fo  attainable  as  they  may  be 
inclin’d  to  wifh. 

The  fame  View  is  evident  in  the  Inequality  of 
Seafons.  Man,  in  fome  particular  Months  of 
the  Year,  muff  exert  all  the  V’gour  he  poffeffes  : 
he  is  oblig’d  to  employ  himfeif  in  Tillage  and 
Planting,  in  Sowing  and  Harrowing,  in  Re-plant- 
ting,  Gathering  and  Selling  *,  and  is  frequently 
charg’d  with  moft  of  thefe  Occupations  at  the  fame 
time.  In  another  Seafon,  he  muft  have  recourfq 
to  a  Number  of  Precautions  :  he  gathers  in  what¬ 
ever  he  has  been  able  to  fecure  from  the  Rigour  of 
Winds,  and  the  Inclemency  of  a  bad  Seafon.  He 
flores  up,  he  arranges  ;  hé  preferves  the  Produce  of 
his  Land  ;  and,  at  his  leifure,  makes  the  neceffary 
Preparations  for  the  enfuing  Year.  This  moderate 
Exercife,  which,  to  him,  has  the  Effedt  of  Repofe, 

enables 
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enables  him  to  refume  more  aCtive  Labours,  in  the 
returning  Spring. 

Thus  has  the  Deity  been  pleas’d  to  honour  Man, 
and  to  habituate  him,  if  poffible,  to  his  providential 
Operations:  he  awakens  and  allures  him  to  Induf- 
try,  by  configning  to  him  the  Productions  he  has 
cultivated,  as  well  as  thofe  which  he  is  fedulous  to 
acquire  from  other  Quarters  5  and  by  reducing  him 
to  the  Neceflity  of  becoming  deflitute  of  many  En¬ 
joyments,  when  he  negleCts  to  procure  them  ;  or 
of  feeing  them  degenerate,  when  he  buffers  himfelf 
to  be  remils  in  their  Cultivation, 


h  u  s- 
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Dialogue  XL 

The  Prior. 

The  Cheval  ie  r. 


e  for  a 


Prior .  IN  C  E  we  are  to  be  a  Ion 

few  Days,  we  may  lengthen  our 
Walks  as  much  as  we  pleafe, 
pg  without  incommoding  any  Per- 
fon  whatever. 

Chevalier .  Let  us  take  a  View  of  the  Country  to¬ 


day. 

Prior .  This  Path  leads  us  to  a  Rural  Scene  of 
Arable  Lands,  where  you  will  fee  a  Garden  plan’d 
out  in  a  new  Take. 

Chevalier .  I  am  perfuaded,  Sir,  that  it  pleafes 
you,  becaufe  an  Air  of  perfed:  Simplicity  reigns 
thro’  all  the  Profped. 

Prior.  As  plain  and  undiverfified  as  this  Culture 
appears,  it  has  coft  more  Labour  than  the  fined  Par¬ 
terre.  Chevalier „ 


f 
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Chevalier,  i  think  the  Husbandmen,  in  that 
Field,  make  but  a  (low  advance  with  their  fix  Hor- 
fcs.  Do  but  obferve,  Sir,  what  vaft  Clods  they 
have  to  turn  :  Can  Seed  be  Town  in  luch  Ma  fies  of 
Earth  ? 

Prior .  They  defer  that  part  of  their  Husban¬ 
dry  till  the  Month  of  September  -,  and  the  Land 
muft  fir  ft  be  plowed  a- new. 

Chevalier.  The  Labours  of  thefe  poor  People 
are  very  fatiguing  ;  and  I  really  pity  their  Condi¬ 
tion. 

Prior.  You  have  reafon  to  be  affedted  at  their 
laborious  Life  ;  but  we  are  Objedts  of  greater  Com¬ 
panion  than  they,  when-ever  we  are  unemployed. 
They  are  only  adting  in  their  proper  Order. 

Chevalier.  I  grant  it,  Sir  ;  but  there  isfoniething 
in  that  Order,  which  aftoniffies  and  perplexes  me. 
When  I  cultivate  a  Flower,  I  am  only  engaged  in 
a  pleafing  Amufement  ;  but  when  Corn  is  to  be 
railed,  the  Fatigue  is  exceffive.  Would  not  the 
contrary  of  all  this  have  been  much  more  reafon- 
able?  I  appeal,  Sir,  to  your  own  Judgment  in 
this  particular.  Let  it  be  a  difficult  Employment 
to  propagate  a  Bloom  of  Violets  and  Jonquils  ; 
thole  who  are  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  Fatigue, 
may  raife  thefe  Flowers  if  they  pleafe,  but  I  ffiould 
think  Bread  ought  to  be  procured  without  any 
Toil. 

Prior.  Our  Fondnefs  for  a  Life  of  Eafe,  natu¬ 
rally  inclines  us  to  think  in  that  manner  -,  but  if 
this  Eafe  be  the  very  Circumftance  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature  intended  to  baniffi  ;  can  you  ima¬ 
gine  that  you  have  any  juft  Caufe  to  complain? 
We  are  the  Workmanffiip  of  his  Hands,  and  he  has 
regulated  our  State  of  Being, agreeably  to  his  own 
Will.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  attentive  to  the  Wif- 
dom  of  his  Ordinations.  Flowers  and  Fruits,  the 

Plea* 
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Pîeafures  and  necefiary  Accommodations  of  Lifei 
are  all  granted  to  Labour,  andrefufed  to  Indolence» 
But  there  is  the  utmoft  difference  between  the  La" 
hours  that  furnifh  Man  with  fuch  Enjoyments  as 
only  minifter  to  his  Delight,  and  thofe  that  fupply 
him  with  his  Bread.  The  lirft  are  entirely  free9 
and  feldom  attended  with  Toil  ;  the  fécond  are  in- 
difpenfable  and  fatiguing.  Providence  was  inclined 
to  gratify  Mankind  with  Flowers,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fine  Fruits,  upon  eafy  Terms  *,  and  the 
principal  Merit  of  thefe  Benefactions,  conflits  in 
the  pleafing  Impreffions  they  communicate  to  their 
Poffeffors.  The  graceful  Air  of  the  Gift  would 
have  been  diminilhed,  in  fome  meafure,  had  it  on¬ 
ly  been  attainable  by  Toil,  and  Mankind  would  na¬ 
turally  disregard  Satisfactions  fo  little  necefiary, 
were  indefatigable  Labour  the  only  means  of  acqui¬ 
ring  them.  The  Cultivation,  therefore,  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  even  of  molt  Fruits,  is  only  an  amufing 
Employment  to  Man,  and  the  Exercife  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  ingenious  Curiofity,  which  requires  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Exertion  of  a  moderate  Induf- 
try  ;  which  inttead  of  proving  a  Fatigue,  is  rather 
a  Recreation  to  him,  after  his  daily  Labours,  and 
is  a  Work  that  entirely  refults  from  his  own  Choice. 

The  Circumftances  are  all  different,  with  refpeCt 
to  Herbs  and  Roots,  that  are  part  of  his  Aliment, 
and  Bread  that  conftitutes  his  chief  Support.  He 
is  not  left  in  the  fame  State  of  Indifference,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  Particulars  -,  and  as  they  are  render'd 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  his  Welfare,  they  are  to 
be  acquired  by  a  Series  of  real  Labours,  daily  Afil- 
duities,  and  the  copious  Sweat  of  his  Brows.  In 
a  word.  Providence  has  render'd  thefe  Toils  as  ne¬ 
cefiary  to  Man,  as  the  Bread  he  eats,  and  altogether 
as  interefting  as  Life  itfelf. 

But 
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But  as  painful  as  this  Labour  may 
prove,  it  is  far  from  overwhelming  him  Jhc 
with  its  Fatigue.  The  Earth,  which  Earth. C  6 
requires  the  Aid  of  his  Hands,  animates 
him  to  Induflry,  by  its  faithful  Compenfation  of 
his  Cares.  Whatever  it  borrows  of  the  Husband¬ 
man,  it  punctually  repays  him,  and  with  fuch  an 
Increafe  as  almoft  exceeds  Belief.  It  multiplies  the 
Seed  it  receives,  in  proportion  to  his  Diligence  in 
its  Cultivation  -,  and  is  not  fubjeCt  to  thofe  impair¬ 
ing  Decays,  that  are  often  occafion’d  by  a  length  of 
Years.  It  annually  affumes  the  Graces  and  Vigour 
of  a  lively  Youth,  through  a  Succeffion  of  many 
Centuries  -,  and  when  its  pregnant  Womb  has  teem’d 
with  the  molt  fertil  Harvefts,  the  Repofe  of  a  Tin¬ 
gle  Year,  or  even  of  a  Winter,  is  fufficient  for  the 
Reparation  of  all  its  LofTes. 

Chevalier .  I  confefs  my  Miftake,  and  am  now 
convinced,  that  Necefiaty  is  the  propereft  Motive 
to  incite  Mankind  to  Induftry  :  But  is  the  Earth* 
Sir,  fo  extremely  fertil  as  you  are  pleafed  to  repre- 
fent  it  ?  I  think,  at  leaft,  there  are  feveral  Soils  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of  producing  Corn. 

Prior.  All  forts  of  Soils  are  not  qualified  for  the 
Production  of  all  forts  of  Seed.  Some  The  Variety 
are  fo  light  and  Tandy,  that  all  the  Jui-  0f  Soils,  rc- 
ces  which  have  been  depofited  in  them,  larive  to  that 
by  the  Air,  are  evaporated  in  a  Ihort  the  Seed° 
time.  Corn  therefore,  which  requires  a  ftrong 
Nourifhment,  would  be  incapable  of  fubfifiing  in 
fuch  a  Situation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Soils  fo  impliant  and  clayey,  that  they  are  almoft 
impenetrable  to  every  kind  of  Seed.  And  laftly, 
there  are  others  that  preferve  a  Mediocrity,  more 
orlefsjuft,  between  thofe  two  Qualities,  and  are 
capable  of  different  Productions,  in  proportion  to 
their  correfponding  either  with  the  nature  of  Sand* 
or  with  that  of  Clay, 
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This  Diver fity  of  Soils,  is  the  EffeCt  of  a  wife 
Defign,  and  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  Variety  of 
Seeds  ;  fome  of  which  require  a  light,  and  others 
a  grofs  Earth  ;  while  a  third  Clafs  delights  in  a  Soil 
of  an  intermediate  Nature. 

Tho’  Corn  is  intended,  by  the  Deity,  to  be  our 
chief  Support,  we  are  not  deditute  of  Variety,  in 
that  kind  of  Food,  fince  he  has  multiplied  it  into 
feveral  Species  ;  fuch  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Mil¬ 
let,  Rice,  Oats,  Mayz,  Lentils,  Peafe,  and  a 
number  of  other  Kinds.  Each  particular  Species 
of  Grain  has  its  Ufefulnefs  and  Propriety,  of  which 
Man  is  always  the  ultimate  End.  Some  are  inten¬ 
ded  for  his  own  Nourifhment,  others  are  defigned 
for  the  Subfiflence  of  the  Beads  that  ferve  him,  or 
to  fatten  thofe,  whofe  Flefh  is  part  of  his  Food. 
Some  Species  of  the  Grain  furnifh  him  with  Li¬ 
quors;  the  mod  common  and  nutrimental  of  which, 
is  Beer.  This  imitates  the  fpirituous  Quality  of 
Wine,  and  fupplies  the  want  of  it,  in  thofe  Years 
when  the  Vine  has  been  deficient  ;  and  in  thofe 
Countries  that  are  not  favourable  to  its  Growth. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  dronged  Nourifhment  and 
Support  of  Man,  feldom  fucceeds  but  in  fuch  Soils  as 
are  hot  or  vigorous,  or, at  lead,  marfhy.  Rice, which 
is  likewife  a  very  fubdantial  Food,  delights  in  a 
moid  and  fat  Land.  Rye  profpers  in  a  moderate 
Soil,  and  is  fometimes  contented  with  the  lighted. 
Barley,  Oats,  Buck -Wheat,  and  Millet,  thrive 
in  a  fandy  Ground,  and  will  likewife  grow  in  the 
bed  Soils,  when  they  have  been  well  pulverized. 

Rice  acquires  its  greated  Perfection  in  Afia^ 
where  it  is  the  ufual  Food  of  the  Inhabitants, 
There  are  likewife  fome  Soils  in  Europe ,  where  it 
is  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  as  in  Piedmont  and  Spain . 
Wheat  and  Rye  are  the  fupport  of  the  JVeftern  Na¬ 
tions,  but  the  ufe  of  it  has  been  communicated  to 
feveral  Provinces  in  America ,  where  it  proves  very 
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profperous.  Mayz ,  or  Furky  Corn,  was  originally 
the  Food  of  the  Americans  ;  but  it  is  now  cultivated 
in  feveral  Parts  of  Afia,  and  in  our  Provinces  of 
Brejfe ,  Burgundy,  and  the  Franche  Comté . 

The  Variety  of  Soils  facilitates  the  Progrefsof  all 
forts  of  Grain,  and  our  Accommodations  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  Diverfity  of  thefe.  A  Grain,  which 
ferves  for  Food  in  one  Country,  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  falutary  Remedy  in  another.  When 
any  unforefeen  Accident  has  deprived  us  of  the 
Corn  that  was  fown  before  the  Winter-Seafon  ;  fome 
other  Species  of  Grain,  which  we  fet  in  the  Month 
of  March ,  is  fubflituted  in  its  Head.  A  Cafualty 
of  this  nature  happened  in  the  Year  1709;  but  a 
Neighbourhood  of  different  Soils,  affords  the  Inha» 
bitants  of  moft  Countries,  an  opportunity  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  Choice  or  Intermixture  of  the  Grain  they 
feledl  for  their  Food,  agreeably  to  their  Tafte  and 
Circumftances,  In  confequence  therefore,  of  the 
wife  Proportion,  which  Providence  has  eftablifhed 
between  the  Nature  of  Lands,  and  the  Diverfity  of 
Grain  ;  every  Soil  is  capable  of  fome  Fertility, 
every  material  Want  is  relievable  by  a  feafonable 
Supply,  and  every  Temperament  of  Earth  may  be 
render’d  fatisfadlory  to  the  refpedlive  Inhabitants. 

Chevalier.  But  by  what  means.  Sir,  can  even  the 
richeft  and  moft  compaél  Soils  be  render’d  fertil, 
without  any  Intermiffion,  and  from  whence  do  they 
derive  the  Subftance  of  thofe  Harvefts  which  are 
annually  reaped  ? 

Prior.  The  Aid  of  Heaven,  and  the  Cooperation 
of  Man,  are  neceffary  to  form  good  Soils,  and  con- 
il  tinue  their  Fertility.  Inflead  of  receiving, from  the 
I  Air,  thofe  chimerical  Influences  which  were  formerly 
I  fuppofed  to  defcend  from  the  Moon  and  Stars  ;  they 
ï  derive  from  it  thofe  fubftantial  Emanations,  which 
1  are  compofed  of  Water,  Oil,  Salts,  Air,  and  Fire  5 
by  whofe  Miniftration,  the  various  Soils  are  really 
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augmented,  and  worked  into  Adlion,  while  Manfs 
Province  is  to  furnifh  their  Culture  and  Manure. 

The  Effe&s  of  Culture  frequently  open  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  a  Field,  and  facilitate  the  Influx  and  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  Principles  of  Vegetation  *,  and  yet 
the  Multitude  of  Seeds  that  imbibe  them,  and  the 
Evaporation  which  is  proportion’d  to  the  porous 
Qualities  of  the  Soil,  would  foon  exhauft  it  of  all 
its  Fertility,  if  it  were  not  recruited  with  a  Manure 
capable  of  fupplying  it  with  a  new  Subftance,  and 
a  frefh  Flow  of  Juices. 

Strong  Soils  require  much  Cultivation,  and  are 
fatkfied  with  a  light  Manure  ;  but  Lands  that  are 
thin,  demand  a  ftrong  Manure,  and  a  light  Cul¬ 
ture. 

As  ftrong  Soils  are  naturally  compadl,  and  have 
not  many  Vacuities  between  their  conftituent  Parts  -, 
and  as  their  Surface  is  frequently  hardened  like  an 
Incruftation  ;  their  Earth  continues  in  a  State  of 
Chilnefs,  Intractability,  and  Inaction,  and  they  re¬ 
main  unfufceptible  of  the  Sun’s  Influence,  and  the 
Impreftion  of  the  Atmofphere,  till  they  have  been 
meliorated,  by  Husbandry,  to  a  conflderable  depth, 
and  are  entirely  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder,  whofe 
Parts  are  eafily  feparated. 

Lean  Soils,  on  the  contrary,  being  all  incompact, 
and  without  a  fufficiency  of  Depth,  their  Sterility 
would  be  increafed,  by  being  open’d  too  much,  and 
by  the  Inverfion  of  their  lower  Earth,  to  the  Surface. 
It  will  be  molt  proper  therefore,  to  afford  them  but 
a  fuperficial  Culture.  This  Diverfity  of  Soils  has 
occaflon’d  a  Difference  in  the  Ploughs  that  are  ap¬ 
propriated  to  them. 

Chevalier.  I  thought  they  had  been  all  formed  by 
the  fame  Model. 

Prior .  Let  us  go  and  take  a  near  View  of  that 

which  appears  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Field.' - * 

This  you  fee  is  ftrong,  and  arm’d,  firft,  with  a  large 
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Coulter,  which  cuts  the  Earth,  and  difpofes  it  to 
fuftain  a  more  fpacious  Opening  -,  fecondly,  with 
a  large  Share,  or  triangular  Iron,  with  a  pointed 
Extremity,  and  two  flat  Sides,  for  the  more  com¬ 
modious  Enlargement  of  the  Furrow,  and  to  break 
up  the  Earth,  as  it  follows  the  Track  of  the  Coul¬ 
ter  ;  thirdly,  with  a  large  Mould-Board,  whofe 
Situation  being  always  towards  the  Furrow  that  is 
already  traced  out,  throws  off,  and  inverts  on  the 
fide  of  it,  the  greated  part  of  the  Earth  of  the  new 
Furrow,  which  is  open’d  next.  This  heavy  Plough 
is  referved  for  flrong  and  deep  Soils,  over  which  it 
is  drawn  by  four,  and  fometimes  by  eight  or  ten 
Horfes,  or  as  many  Oxen.  There  is  another  fort 
of  Plough, much  lighter  and  lefs  than  this,  and  which 
operates  diffidently,  with  a  fhort  and  narrow  Share. 
When  only  two  Horfes  work  this  Plough,  it  will 
throw  up  a  thin  Soil  as  much  as  is  neceflary  ;  be  * 
caufe  the  Husbandmen  are  afraid  of  opening  it  to 
a  confiderable  depth,  left  either  the  nutrimental 
Moi  (lure  fhould  evaporate,  or  a  worfe  Vein  of  Earth 
than  that  which  is  furrowed,  fhould  beraifed  to  the 
Surface. 

Chevalier .  The  Quarter  where  we  walk  at  pre- 
fent,  is  covered  with  the  fined  Verdure  ;  but  I  muft 
defire  you.  Sir,  to  inform  me,  why  that  diflanc 
Spot  remains  uncultivated  ? 

Prior.  Arable  Lands  are  generally  ranged  into 
three  Divifions,  which  are  almod  equal.  One  of 
thefe  :s  fown,  before  the  Winter-Seafon,  with  Wheat 
and  Rye  -,  or  elfe  with  Meflin,  which  is  a  Mixture 
of  both.  The  fécond  Divifion  mud  be  allowed  a 
Winter’s  Fallow,  and  may  be  fown,  in  the  Spring, 
with  the  fmaller  Grain -,  as  Oats,  Barley,  Lupines, 
Lentils,  and  fome  other  Kinds,  which  are  all  called 
March ,  becaufe  they  are  fown  in  that  Month,  or 
rather  in  Avril.  The  third  Divifion  is  fufier’d  to 
lie  fallow,  but  is  not  altogether  una&ive,  du^ng 
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that  Teeming  Repofe  ;  for  befides  Tome  Branches 
of  Husbandry  that  afford  it  a  proper  Exercife, 
it  is  continually  receiving  fertil  Supplies.  It  acquires 
a  Richnefs  from  fofc  defcending  Snows,  it  is  moiften- 
ed  by  genial  Dews  and  Rains  ;  and  even  the  Winds 
waft  prolific  Salts  and  Juices  into  its  Bofom.  It 
treafures  up  thefe  Gifts  for  the  enfuing  Year  ;  and 
its  Inactivity,  inftead  of  being  a  Relaxation  from 
preceding  Toils,  is  a  Series  of  Preparatives,  and 
an  Acquifition  of  Materials  for  new  Productions. 

Chevalier.  Bread  is  part  of  my  daily  Diet  ;  and 
yet  I  fincerely  acknowledge,  that  I  have  but  a  con- 
fufed  Idea  of  the  Methods,  by  which  Corn  is  rai- 
fed.  Numbers  of  other  Perfons,  by  being  confined* 
from  their  Infancy,  to  the  Walls  of  Paris ,  like  my 
felf,  have  only  obtained  a  tranfient  View  of  thefe 
Things,  and  never  beheld  them  in  their  regular 
Succefiion.  It  would,  therefore,  be  fome  fatisfaCtion 
to  me,  to  have  a  right  Knowledge  of  the  orderly 
Culture  and  Progrefs  of  Corn. 

Prior .  Let  us  begin  with  Tillage.  There  are 
three  Seafons,  wherein  this  Branch  of 
IfTi Husbandry  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  for 
0  0  Wheat  and  Barley.  The  firft  is  per¬ 
formed  in  Autumn,  on  thofe  Lands  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  Harveft  of  the  March  Grain.  This  Ope¬ 
ration,  inftead  of  opening  the  Earth  to  any  confix 
derable  depth,  only  prepares  it  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner,  and  deftroys  the  fproutiog  Weeds.  There  are 
fome  Farmers  who  defer  this  Tillage  to  the  end  of 
Winter. 

The  fécond  is  performed  in  Spring  ;  and,  in  fome 
Parts  of  the  Country,  at  Midfmnmer.  The  Plough 
ought  to  work  deep  in  ftrong  Soils,  as  it  likewife 
ought  in  the  third  Tillage,  which  precedes  the  Sea- 
fon  for  fowing.  Thefe  three  Operations  are  fome- 
times  inefficient,  and  it  will  ba  necefiary  to  break 
the  Land  a-new,  by  caufing  the  Plough  to  pafs 
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tranfverfty  over  the  former  Farrows  *.  Bat  tb 
Husbandmen  are  cautious  of  having  reçourfe  to  this 
Expedient,  in  Lands  that  are  too  moift  and  fpori- 
gey,  where  the  Furrows  ought  to  be  funk  deep, 
and  in  a  Pofition  as  fhnting  as  poftible,  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Difcharge  of  Water. 

This  Branch  of  Husbandry,  twice  perform’d, 
will  fuffice  for  the  March  Grain  ;  the  one  before 
Winter,  the  other  in  Spring.  I  fhall  not  dwell  on 
that  part  of  Tillage,  which  is  pradtifed  as  foon  as 
the  Land  has  been  lown  -,  fince  it  is  not  fo  much  a 
Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  as  a  Precaution  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  Seed.  This  Operation  is  performed  on 
ftrong  Soils,  with  a  Harrow,  which  is  a  large  In* 
ftrument,  made  of  heavy  Wood,  armed  with  Iron 
Spikes,  or  little  wooden  Pegs,  in  order  to  fcatter 
the  Earth  lightly  over  the  Seed,  which  would  have 
too  deep  a  Surface  of  Ground  to  pierce  through, 
were  it  covered  by  the  working  of  the  Plough-Share. 
In  light  Soils,  this  Labour  is  performed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Plough,  that  the  Earth  may  more  effectually 
cover  the  Seed,  which  would  foon  be  diverted  of 
all  its  requiûte  Juices  and  Subftance,  were  only  a 
thin  Surface  of  Soil  drawn  over  it  by  the  Harrow. 

Manure  is  altogether  as  important  as  M 
Tillage.  It  is  fometimes  required  for  anures° 
the  beft  Lands,  and  is  always  neceffary  to  thofe  that 
are  weak.  A  good  Soil  is  not  dung'd,  when  we 
require  nothing  from  it  but  a  fmall  Grain  ;  but  e- 
ven  this  will  not  be  produced  by  weak  Land,  with¬ 
out  the  Aid  of  a  Manure. 

Chevalier .  What  are  the  particular  Ingredients 
that  give  Fertility  to  Land  ? 

Prior ,  This  Manure,  which  compleats  what  the 
Dews  of  Heaven  had  begun,  is  the  mold  contemp¬ 
tible  Subftance  upon  the  Lace  of  the  Earth  }  and 

*  - -profciflo  quæ  fufcitat  æquore  terga, 
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is  chiefly  compofed  of  the  Litter  taken  from  Sta¬ 
bles,  and  Sheep-folds  :  Dove-houfes,  Hen-Coops, 
and  the  Dwellings  of  all  Domeftic  Animals,  fur- 
nifti  Manures  that  differ  in  their  Degrees  of  Heat 
and  which  being  blended  together,  as  well  as  quen¬ 
ched  and  corrected  by  each  other,  replenifli  the 
Land  with  all  the  Fertility  it  had  loft. 

We  may  add,  to  this  Intermixture,  all  forts  of 
Straw,  Stubble,  Shells  of  Pulfe,  ufelefs  Leaves, 
and  the  Refufe  of  Garden-Herbage.  Rotten  Wood 
has  ever  more  Subftance  and  prolific  Salts,  than  any 
of  the  other  Manures  I  have  mentioned.  Prudent 
Farmers  throw  together,  either  in  one  or  feveral 
Heaps,  Chimney  and  Oven-Soot,  Rags,  the  Hair  of 
Animals,  Cuttings  of  Leather,  Skins  of  Beafts, 
Bark  of  Trees,  Lees  of  Wine,  Sediments  of  Oil, 
Malt-Duft,  Tanners  Bark,  and  Dyers  Lees.  They 
Jikewife  wafh  the  whole  with  Soap-Suds,  which  are 
commonly  thrown  out  of  the  Laundry  as  ufelefs  5, 
though  Soap  is  impregnated  with  Oil  and  Salts, 
which  are  the  principal  Elements  of  Plants. 

No  kind  of  Manure  has  more  prolific  Qualities 
than  the  Soil  which  is  fwept  from  populous  Cities, 
and  efpecially  thofe,  where  a  great  number  of  Kit¬ 
chens,  and  Dyers  of  Wool, are  continually  difeharg- 
irg  into  the  Streets,  a  fat  and  oily  Sediment,  which 
is  very  beneficial  to  Corn. 

The  Husbandmen,  in  fome  Countries,  lave  the 
expenfive  Carriage  of  Dung,  by  imparking  Sheep, 
and  fometimes  Cows,  on  the  Land  intended  to  be 
manured. 

Chevalier.  I  have  feen  feveral  Parks  of  this  na¬ 
ture  They  are  fquare  inclofures  *,  made  of  Ofier- 
Twigs,  in  which  the  Sheep  are  finit  up  during 

Night. 

*  Thefe  Inclofures  are  formed  of  Ofier-Hurdles,  ten  Feet  in 
fength,  and  lix  in  Height,  and  are  Supported  by  Stays  laid  crofs 
the  Tops,  and  flaming  towards  the  Earth.  Four  of  thefe  Hur¬ 
dles  wii*  incloic  fifteen  Sheep.  Qn  each  fide*  another  Hurdle  is 
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Night.  But  how  is  it  pofiible  for  them  to  conti¬ 
nue  expofed,  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  the  Injuries  of 
the  Air  ? 

Prior .  The  Nights  are  mild  and  fupportable* 
from  the  end  of  June  to  November  ;  and  Parks 
may  be  ufed,  without  the  leaft  detriment,  during 
that  Period.  The  Wool  of  the  Sheep  is  likewifè 
foften’d,  and  brought  to  Perfe&ion,  by  its  being 
alternately  expofed  to  Dews  and  Sun-fhine.  It  is 
always  cuftomary  to  form  two  Parks  or  Inclofures, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  full,  and 
the  other  continues  empty,  becaufe  the  Sheep  are 
removed  out  of  one  into  the  other,  at  three  in  the 
Morning,  that  a  fuccefiive  Warmth  may  be  im¬ 
parted  to  all  the  Land.  The  two  Parks  are  after¬ 
wards  transferred  to  a  new  Situation,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  the  fame  Functions  the  next  Night  ;  and  with 
|hefe  the  Shepherd  likewife  removes  his  little  rolling 
Hut,  where  he  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  the  Evening, 
with  his  faithful  Dog,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
guard  his  Flock  from  Wolves  and  Robbers. 

Chevalier.  The  Peafants,  in  fome  Parts,  bum 
the  T urf  that  covers  their  Land  •,  and  I  could  be 
glad  to  know  what  advantage  they  derive  from  a 
Pradtice  that  covers  all  the  Country  with  a  hideous 
Gloom  of  Smqaho 

Prior .  Your  Curiofity,  Sir,  fhall  be  fatisfied* 
Befides  the  Manures  I  have  already  mentioned, 
there  is  another  which  is  exceedingly  efteemed, 
and  qualified  to  fupply  the  Place  of  all  the  reft, 
efpecially  on  fat  Lands,  if  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  Manure  of  which  I 
am  fpeaking,  is  Afties,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
Wood,  or  any  other  Matter  that  has  a  due  Sub- 

ftance, 

difpofed  only  in  length,  in  order  to  contain  as  many  fifteens  of 
Sheep.  But  if  a  hundred  of  thefe  Cattle  are  inclofed  in  a  long 
Square,  which  has  only  one  Hurdle  for  its  Breadth,  another  hun¬ 
dred  may  be  introduced  by  the  addition  of  one  Hurdle  in  Breadth, 
hy  which  means  the  Inclofure  will  be  immediately  doubled. 
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fiance,  and  is  impregnated  with  nutrimental  Parti¬ 
cles.  Soap-Afhes  *  are  found,  by  Experience,  to  be 
very  ufefuh  The  Afhes  of  all  forts  of  Herbage  and 
Brambles,  are  the  only  refource  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ardennes ,  and  feveral  other  Countries  ;  where  the 
Growths  of  Mofs,  Fern,  and  Heath,  denote  a  na¬ 
tural  Sterility  of  Soil.  The  poor  People  peel  their 
Lands  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  they  pare  off  the 
Turf,  with  whatever  adheres  to  it;  after  which, 
they  form  it  into  little  Heaps,  leaving  a  Vacancy 
In  the  lower  part,  and  then  fet  it  on  fire.  When 
it  has  been  thoroughly  confumed,  they  fcatter  the 
Afhes  over  the  Land,  which  is  qualified  by  this  Ex¬ 
pedient,  for  producing  a  fine  Crop  of  Rye.  They 
fometimes  perform  the  fame  Operation  in  their  Fa- 
reds,  where,  as  fqon  as  the  Timber  has  been  fell’d, 
and  the  faleable  Wood  carried  off,  they  burn  the 
leffer  Branches,  with  the  Chips  and  Leaves,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Thorns  and  Briars-  They  afterwards 
break  up  the  Ground  with  a  Pick- Ax,  it  not  being 
practicable  for  the  Plough  to  pafs  amidft  the  Stumps 
that  remain  in  the  Earth.  The  Allies,  which  they 
then  fcatter  upon  the  Land,  are  always  repaid  with 
a  rich  Harved. 

Some  Farmers  referve  Allies,  Soot,  and  all  Ma¬ 
nures  of  an  eafy  Carriage,  for  the  mod  diftant  Parts 
of  their  Land.  Others  intermix  Afhes  with  Straw’, 
and  carefully  preferve  the  whole,  either  in  a  Pita 
lined  with  Brick  or  Stone,  or,  at  lead,  on  a  clayey 
Soil,  where  nothing  can  be  lod.  The  mod  judi¬ 
cious  Farmers  have  likewife  the  Precaution  to  make 
an  advantageous  Ufe  of  the  Projection  of  a  Roof, 
when  it  is  capable  of  Hoping  over  the  whole  Heap, 
and  preventing  the  Rain,  or  any  other  Flow  of  Wa¬ 
ter  from  walking  away  the  Oil  and  Salts,  which  con- 
dkute  the  chief  Merit  of  the  Manure.  When  a  Stock 
of  Compod  is  not  properly  fecured  at  the  bottom,  or 

covered 
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covered  with  fame  Shelter,  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  a  ufelefs  Sediment. 

Chevalier.  I  fhall  be  careful  to  remember  this 
Obfervation. 

Prior.  This  Compoft  is  fpread  over  the  Land,  at 
the  fécond  or  third  Tillage,  but  mod:  commonly 
at  the  fécond,  that  the  Saits  may  be  fufficiently  dif- 
folved,and  blended  with  the  Earth,  before  they  can 
fuftain  any  Diflipation. 

Chevalier.  It  is  very  furprifing,  that  our  Food 
fhould  be  procured  by  the  Inftrumentality  of  fuch 
vile  and  naufeous  Materials.  , 

Prior .  Say  rather,  my  dear  Chevalier,  that  it 
proves  a  very  happy  Circumftance,  and  is  juffly  en» 
titled  to  our  Admiration  ;  fince  thofe  Things  that 
are  mod:  offenfive  to  us,  are  luddenly  changed  into 
the  Accommodations  we  chiefly  need. 

Chevalier.  I  enter  into  your  Thought,  Sir,  with 
pleafure,  and  am  fenfible  that  my  Conceptions  are 
always  erroneous,  when  I  indulge  any  complaining 
Expoftulations  againft  the  Works  of  God.  This 
Mafs  of  Impurities  would  be  daily  accumulated  all 
around  us,  and  would  render  our  Habitations  per¬ 
nicious  and  infupporrable,  if  we  had  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  difpofing  it  in  a  proper  Place. 

Prior .  There  is  fomething  more  ftill  ;  for  we  not 
only  can  difcharge  it  on  our  Lands,  but  are  agree¬ 
ably  compelled,  by  their  need  of  it,  to  free  our  felves 
from  this  offenfive  Mafs.  Let  us  remove  it  then  to 
a  fuflicient  diftance  -,  let  us  even  banifli  it  from  our 
Thoughts,  and  be  only  attentive  to  the  lovely  Ver¬ 
dure,  into  which  it  has  been  fo  happily  converted, 
in  order  to  be  render’d  the  Source  of  Riches  and 
Delight,  Gardeners  are  as  incapable  of  transforming 
Subftances,  and  changing  Straw  into  Gold,  as  Phi- 
lofophers  themfelves.  A  Hand  more  potent  than 
their  own  enriches  them,  by  educing,  from  this  vile 
Refufe,  the  melting  Melon,  the  vinous  Peach  with 
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its  fplendid  Hue,  the  Juicy- Fig,  the  perfumed  Pear, 
and  the  foodful  Corn  -,  whofe  Tade,  though  it  be 
fimple,  is  always  attra&ive,  and  is  counted  prefe¬ 
rable  to  the  mod  delicately  poignant  and  exalted 
Flavours. 

Chevalier.  This  Transformation  is  daily  accom* 
plifhed  in  our  View,  though  the  manner  of  it  be 
imperceptible. 

Prier .  Hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  fuch 
Manures  as  impart  a  tranfient  Fertility  ;  but  there 
are  others,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  change  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil  itfelf,  or  render  it  prolific  for 
twenty  or  thirty  Years  at  lead. 

The  fird  Manure  proper  for  effe&ing  thefe  lad¬ 
ing  Changes,  is  Marl,  which  is  a  Species  of  white 
Clay  that  is  friable,  notwithdanding  its  Fdtnefs. 
This  is  found  in  Beds  of  different  Degrees  in  depth  ; 
and  when  it  has  been  fpread  over  our  Land,  it 
diffolves,  and?  by  its  Incorporation,  with  the  Earth, 
contributes  to  its  Fertility.  It  warms  and  animates 
thecolded,  as  well  as  the  ftronged  Soils  -,  but  its  real 
Fun£lion  is  to  meliorate  thin  Land,  which  it  im¬ 
pregnates  with  Salts,  and  prevents  its  immoderate 
Evaporation,  by  condenfmg  its  Parts. 

This  precious  Manure  w^s  known  to  the  Greeks , 
and  Romans ,  and  likewife  to  our  Ancedors  the 
Gauls  *.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  fome  difficulty 
to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  white  Mark  fmee 
it  is  not  very  common  -,  bqt  feyeral  Naturalifts  are 
of  opinion,  that  Beds  of  Potters  Clay,  and  other 
compaft  Subdances,  which  are  almod  univerfally 
under  our  Feet,  at  unequal  Depths,  would  produce 
îhç  fame  EffedL  They  even  affure  us,  that  they 
made  frequent  Experiments  of  its  Efficacy,  in  fe- 
veral  Places,  and  generally  with  equal  Succefs 

*  Tim.  Hitt,  nat.l.  17.  c.  7. 

f  Philofophiçal  TranCa&ions,  abridged,  VqL  II.  p.  731, 
Mortimer's  Husbandry,  VqI.  I. 
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It  is  very  cufiomary,  in  England ,  to  ufe  white  Clay, 
on  thin  Lands,  fome  of  which,  when  they  have  been 
intermixed  with  the  firft  Clay  that  could  be  found 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  were  productive  of  fine 
Wheat,  for  the  fpace  of  forty-eight  Years. 

The  fame  Benefits  that  are  derivable  from  Marl, 
and  perhaps  from  good  white  Clay,  may  be  im¬ 
parted  by  Sand  and  Gravel,  to  thofe  Soils  that  are 
Itrong  and  moift,  and  whofe  Parts  are  not  eafily 
feparated.  Thefe  prolific  Qualities  refide,  more  pe¬ 
culiarly,  in  a  Species  of  dry  Earth,  that  is  molt  com¬ 
monly  found  near  Mines  of  Iron. 

Thofe  Perfons  who  are  able  to  bear  the  Expence 
of  a  Lime-Kiln,  near  their  Farms,  and  can  eafily* 
be  furnifhed  with  fuch  Stones  as  are  proper  to  be 
calcined,  or  difiolved  by  Fire,  may  (Lengthen  the 
lighted:  Lands,  and  fubdue  the  hardeft  into  Pli¬ 
ancy. 

Thofe  Shells,  which  are  fometimes  found  in  Beds, 
or  large  Heaps,  under  the  Earth,  or  about  its  Sur¬ 
face  *,  the  Shells  like  wife  of  Oy  fiers  and  Mufcles  ; 
Sea-Sand,  and  Sedge,  which  is  a  kind  of  Herb  that 
grows  on  the  Shores — » 

Chevalier .  I  know  it  very  well,  and  have  feen 
Paniers  of  Oyfters  cover’d  with  it. 

Prior .  All  Parcels  of  Matter  whatever,  that  are 
capable  of  producing  large  Quantities  of  Salts,  will 
communicate  Fertility,  when  they  are  properly  dif- 
pofed  upon  Land. 

It  will  frequently  be  fufficient  to  form  an  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  natural  Earths,  and  to  dig  a  Pit,  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  Feet,  and  in  the  Corner  of  a  Field,  for 
the  working  up  of  this  Compofition.  We  daily 
meet  with  Infiances  of  GEconomy  in  Husbandry, 
by  which  marfhy  Soils,  that  were  entirely  ufelefs, 
and  even  unfalutary  and  pernicious,  are  converted 
into  excellent  Soils,  by  being  fupplied  with  Gravel, at 
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a  time  when  the  Horfes  are  unemployed  in  any  ci¬ 
ther  Work. 

The  Invention  of  fertilizing  Lands,  by  an  Inter» 
mixture  of  the  Surface,  not  only  with  white  Clay, 
but  likewife  with  the  firft  common  Earth  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  digging,  is  far  from  being  any  Novelty  $ 
fince  it  was  pradlifed  in  Phn y’s  Time,  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  Cologn  and 
Bonne . 

You  may  judge,  my  dear  Chevalier,  by  all  the 
Species  of  Manures  which  are  every  where  to  be 
found,  either  on  the  Surface*  or  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth  ;  what  a  number  of  Expedients  are  of¬ 
fend,  by  Providence,  to  Man,  for  the  Supply  of  his 
Neceffities,  and  to  corredt  the  Infertility  of  his 
Land.  His  Domain  is  not  limited  to  the  Surface 
of  a  Soil,  but  he  is  made  confcious,  that  the  De¬ 
ity  has  been  pleafed  to  conftitute  him  the  Matter 
and  Monarch  of  the  Earth,  by  leaving  to  his  In- 
duftry  the  honourable  Care  of  its  Improvement 
and  Melioration. 

Let  thefe  Preparatives  to  Husbandry  be  our  Sub- 
jedt  for  this  Day.  We  will  take  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  depofite  the  Corn  in  the  Earth,  and  fhall 
then  endeavour  to  purfue  it  through  all  its  Progrefs, 
till  we  have  at  laft  converted  it  into  Bread. 

Chevalier .  If  we  are  Mailers  of  fo  many  Expe¬ 
dients  for  the  Improvement  of  Land,  all  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  bad  Qualities  of  the  Soil  we  pottefs* 
are  very  unjuft,  fince  they  may  be  redtified  by  a 
little  Labour. 

Prior .  I  can  inform  you  of  a  very  lingular  Event, 
of  which  I  my  felf  was  a  Spedlator,  for  fome  Years* 

The  whole  whole  Patrimony  of  a  certain  Pea- 
fant,  confided  of  two  little  Spots  of  Ground,  which 
would  hardly  produce  a  fmall  Crop  of  Oats, or  (Turky 
Wheat.  The  poor  Man  was  delirous  of  raifmg  a 
Growth  of  Corn,  but  as  he  was  not  provided  either 
i  with 
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with  Cattle  or  Manure,  he  open’d  a  Pit,  in  a 
Corner  of  one  of  his  Pieces  of  Land,  and  dug  out 
a  black  Sand,  which  he  fcatter’d  over  the  Surface 
of  his  Ground.  He  afterwards  manured  the  other 
Piece,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  high  Road,  with 
the  very  Earth  that  he  had  heaped  up  along  the 
Extent  of  that  Road..  Pie  then  repeated  this  Mix¬ 
ture  from  year  to  year,  and  and  at  laft  acquired  the 
fined:  Crop  of  Corn  in  all  thole  Parts.  He  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  Benefits  of  this  induftrious  Improvement,  for 
the  fpace  of  forty  Years,  though  not  without  the 
Envy  of  his  Neighbours,  who  were  fo  ridiculous 
as  to  charge  him  with  magical  Praflices. 

Chevalier.  This  little  piece  of  Hiffory  very  much 
refembles  that  of  Furius  Crefinus ,  which  the  Count 
lately  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  reading,  in  Pliny 
the  Naturalift  *. 

Prior.  I  may  poflibly  have  read  it  too,  though 
I  don’t  recoiled:  it  at  prefent. 

Chevalier.  This  Crefinus  had  received  his  freedom, 
and  he  afterwards  purchafed  a  Piece  of  Ground, 
from  which  he  acquired,  by  indefatigable  Labour, 
much  finer  Harvefts  than  any  of  his  Neighbours, 
who  had  the  largeft  Tracts  of  Land.  Thefe  all 
beheld  him  with  jealous  Eyes,  and  accufedhim  with 
having  recourfe  to  Incantations,  in  order  to  improve 
his  own  Land, by  impoverifhing  theirs.  The  Ædile 
fummon’d  him  to  appear  before  the  People  of  Rome , 
and  he  accordingly  paid  his  attendance,  with  his 
Daughter,  who  was  a  hale  Country  Girl,  in  a 
decent  Habit.  He  likewife  produced,  before  his 
Judges,  all  the  Equipage  of  his  Husbandry  ;  the 
Implements  were  in  good  condition,  the  Mattocks 
were  very  weighty  ;  the  fize  of  the  Plough  was 
enormous  ,  and  his  Oxen  were  all  fat.  Fhefef  aid  he, 

*  Lib.  18. 
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0  Romans,  are  the  magical  Injlruments  I  employ  ; 
there  arey  indeed ,  fome  others ,  which  I  am  incapable  of 
producing  y  I  mean  the  Sweats  of  my  Brow,  and  my 
Labours  by  day  and  night .  This  natural  Eloquence 
gain’d  all  the  Votes  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  unanimous  Voice  of  the  Af« 
fembly. 


CORN, 


[  2  4s1  ] 


CORN, 

AND  OTHER 

GRAIN 

II.-  !  »!  I  '  1  ,1  ,  I.,., 

Dialogue  XII. 


The  Prior. 

! The  Chevalier. 


jHE  Land  is  already  pre- 
pared*  and  requires  no 


Chèvalier, 


thing  now  but  the  Seed; 

Prior .  The  Seed  fhould 
be  well  chofen,  as  Well  as 
ileep’d  in  a  lixivious  Liquor,  previous  to  its  Plan¬ 
tation.  The  right  Choice  of  it,  conflits  in  felecting 
fuch  as  have  a  promifing  Afpedt,  and  have  been  care¬ 
fully  winnow’d,  and  purified  from  Tares,  and  o- 
ther  improper  Grain.  It  will  be  prudent,  at  par¬ 
ticular  times,  at  leaft,  to  procure  the  Seed  from  a 
Vql.  IL  R  Soil* 
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Soil,  fome  Leagues  diftant  from  that  in  which  wé 
intend  to  fovv  it;  for  Corn  will  be  apt  to  degenerate, 
by  being  always  planted  in  the  fame  Earth,  where  it 
exhaufts  the  Juices  that  are  agreeable  to  it  -,  whereas 
it  finds  a  new  fupply  in  Land  where  it  has  never 
been  fet. 

Chevalier .  The  mo  ft  perfeél  Corn  is  undoubtedly 
chofen. 

Prior.  The  Seed,  though  it  be  finely  plump, 
and  free  from  all  Impurities,  fhould,  however,  be 
the  Produce  of  a  Soil,  inferior,  in  fome  degrees 
of  Heat  and  Fertility,  to  your  own.  The  Tran- 
fition  from  an  indifferent  State  to  a  better,  is  eafy  ; 
but  when  an  excellent  Nourifhment  is  changed  for 
one  that  is  lefs  perfed,  the  Nature  of  the  Seed  is 
injured  by  that  Proceeding,  and  its  thriving  State 
will  be  in  danger  of  declining. 

Chevalier .  What  are  the  Ingredients,  Sir,  of  that 
Lixivium,  through  which,  you  fay,  the  Seed  mu  ft 
pafs,  before  its  Plantation  ? 

Prior .  Seeds  are  properly  prepared,  by  palling 
them  through  a  Lixivium  of  quick  Lime,  or  by 
fteeping  them,  five  or  fix  Hours,  in  a  Brine  made 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  ufual  to  pour  into  a  large 
Basket,  a  hundred  and'  twenty  Pounds  Weight  of 
Corn,  which  is  a  Quantity,  fufficient  for  fowing 
an  Acre  of  Land.  The  Basket  and  Seed  may  be 
then  plunged,  for  fome  Hours,  in  a  VeffeJ,  which, 
on  that  occafion,  muft  contain  twenty  Pounds  of 
Lime,  and  about  nine  or  ten  Pails  of  Water.  The 
Corn  fhould  afterwards  be  dried  in  the  Sun,  or  it 
may  be  fhook  about  in  a  Veffel,  wherein  three 
Pounds  of  Salt-Petre,  or  half  that  quantity  of  A- 
]um,  or  only  two  Ounces  of  Verdigreefe  has  been 
diffolved  in  Water.  Some  Perfons  ufe  Vitriol,  and 
others  common  Salt. 

The  Brine  is  fometimes  compofed  of  Salts,  ex- 
traded  from  the  Allies  of  all  forts  of  Plants  j  but 

fome 
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Fome  People  think  it  a  better  Method  to  drench 
the  Seed  in  the  Lees  of  Wine,  or  the  Dregs  of  O- 
lives.  There  axe  Husbandmen,  who  only -mix  their 
Corn  with  bruifed  Lime,  and  fow  both  the  one  and 
the  other  ;  leaving  to  the  Air  and  Rain,  the  care  of 
difperfing  the  Salts  and  Spirits  of  this  Intermixture* 
Under  the  Furrows. 

Chevalier .  Thefe  Methods  are  not  new,  but  were 
approved  of  even  in  Virgil* s  time  *  ;  for  that  great 
Poet  declares, 

I9ve  feen  the  Seed  oft  temper9 d  for  the  Soil3 
fVith  poinant  Nitre ,  or  the  Lees  of  OIL 

Prior .  Their  Efficacy  has  always  been  confirmed 
by  Experience.  This  Brine  fortifies  the  Corn  a- 
gainft  feveral  Diftempers,  to  which  it  is  obnoxious; 
The  bracky  Flavour  it  difFufes,  difgufts,  and  cha¬ 
fes  away  the  Worms,  and  Moles,  and  Field-Mice^ 
that  would  other  wife  devour  the  Corn  in  the  Earth. 
Experience  has  likewife  made  it  evident,  that  all 
lixiviated  Seeds  are  improved  in  their  Fertility,  and 
render’d  more  fuccefsful.  There  are  fome  Hus¬ 
bandmen,  who  are  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  good 
Effe&s  of  their  preparatory  Compofition,  that  in- 
Head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  Pounds  of  Corn, 
they  only  employ  two  thirds,  or  even  but  half  that 
quantity  ;  and  mix,  for  each  Acre,  fixty  or  feventy 
Pounds  of  Corn,  with  chopp’d  Straw,  that  the 
Jiand  of  the  Sower  may  be  filled  as  ufual. 

A  fingle  Grain,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  Prepa¬ 
ration,  has  been  frequently  known  to  fhoot  up  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Stems,  each  of  which  has  fupported  an 
Ear,  which  contained  more  than  fifty  Grains.  The 
number  of  Stems  produced  by  one  Seed,  is  fome- 
times  prodigious,  and  they  have  amounted  to  more 
than  thirty  f . 

*  Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  ferentes, 

Et  nitro  prius,  aut  nigra  perfundere  amurca.  Georg.  1. 

f  Ma l fight  Anatom,  Plant. 

R  2  Chevalim 
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Chevalier.  I  have  heard  you  fay.  Sir,  that  there 
is  but  one  Bud  in  each  Seed. 

Prior.  The  number  of  Stems  produced  from  one 
Grain  of  Corn,  is  a  Fa£t  too  well  attefted,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  doubt.  This  Fa£i  therefore,  and  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  others,  make  it  evident  that  I  entertained 
a  Wrong  opinion  -,  and  that  inftead  of  only  one  Bud, 
in  each  Grain,  there  is  really  a  Pacquet  of  them  ; 
the  mod  exterior  of  which  (hoots  out  firft,  and  de¬ 
dr  oys  all  the  reft,  by  engrofting  the  Nourifhment 
from  them,  unlefs  the  adjacent  Earth  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  fufficient  Supply  of  vegetable  Princi¬ 
ples,  for  their  Support.  This  Profûfion  of  Buds, 
which  are  unfolded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
Salts,  and  other  nutrimental  Aids  acquired  by  them 
in  the  Earth,  may  be  confidered  as  an  Invitation  to 
us  to  be  inquifitive  after  the  beft  Expedients  for 
their  Improvement. 

Chevalier .  We  have  an  ample  Supply  of  all 
the  different  Species  of  Salts  ;  and  ’tis  pofiible  that 
we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  furnifh  the  Earth,  at 
a  fmall  Expence,  with  that  particular  Species  and 
juft  Proportion  of  Salt,  as  will  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  Fertility  for  many  Years,  and  without  the 
lead  Intermiffion. 

Prior .  Its  Produce  would  then  be  increafed  to  a 
third,  or  perhaps  one  half  more  than  it  now  af¬ 
fords. 

Ckvalter.  We  mud,  however,  purfue  the  old 
Methods,  till  thefe  Difcoveries  are  obtained  ;  and 
I  dial!  now  be  glad  to  know  the  proper  Time  for 
fowing. 

Prior .  The  Species  of  Corn  that  are  fown  before 
the  Winter-Seafon,  are  the  autumnal  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ky,  and  Rye.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  are  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Nature  of  Wheat,  in  general- 
but  there  are  fome  Species  of  it  that  are  not  very 
common  -,  as  the  red,  and  white  Pollard-Wheat  ; 
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the  former  of  which  is  Town  in  Spring,  and  the  lat* 
ter  is  Town  in  Laufhine  and  Flanders  ;  Fouzelle* 
which  is  common  in  Languedoc  ;  and  Spelt,  which 
the  Germans  ufe  more  than  ourfelves. 

Rye  is  the  Food  of  the  poor  People,  and  thrives 
in  the  word  Soils,  and  rhe  drieft  Years.  Its  re- 
frefhing  Qualities  are  frequently  an  Inducement  to 
feveral  Perlons  to  intermix  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
with  Wheat,  which  it  renders  more  tender  and  a- 
greeabje,  and  adds  to  it  a  pleafing  Frefbnefs.  The 
dry  and  degenerate  Kind  of  Rye,  which  is  called 
horned  or  Spur-Corn,  is  only  fit  to  be  thrown  a- 
way  ;  and  it  occafions  fatal  Diftempers  in  thofe 
Countries  where  it  is  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants. 

Starch-Corn,  or  autumnal  Barley,  is  fown  before 
the  Winter* Seafon.  The  Spike  of  this  Grain  has 
four  fides,  whereas  the  common  Barley  has  only 
two.  It  is  cut  in  the  Month  of  June ,  and  proves 
very  ferviceable  to  poor  People,  till  the  Harveft 
fupp'ies  them  with  their  Winter  Provifion.  It  may 
be  cut  while  it  continues  green,  and  it  fhoots  up 
two  or  three  times.  Horfes  are  equally  fond  of 
the  Straw  and  the  Grain. 

The  fmall  Grains  which  are  fown  in  Marché  are 
Gats,  Barley,  Lentils,  and  little  round  Beans, 
v  The  Oat-Harveft  is  an  important  Article  in  Com¬ 
merce,  becaufe  this  Grain  is  the  principal  Food  of 
Horfes.  It  is  Jikewife  made  into  a  falutary  Gruel, 
when  it  has  been  clear’d  from  its  Husk? 

Chevalier .  What  can  be  the  ufe  of  that  large 
wooden  Roller,  which  is  drawn  by  a  Horfe,  over 
a  Field  of  Oats  that  are  newly  fhot  up? 

Prior .  It  comprefies  too  lax  a  Soil,  clofe  to  the 
Roots,  and,  by  rendring  the  Surface  a  little  corn- 
pad,  prevents  all  immoderate  Evaporation,  during 
the  firft  Heats. 

Barley,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  ufeful  as 
Rye,  is  the  Nourifhment  of  a  Multitude  of  AnF 

R  3  mais» 
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mais*  The  Spaniards  feed  their  Horfçs  with  it,  ifi- 
ftead  of  Oats,  and  it  makes  very  fine  Bread,  tho® 
the  Tafte  of  it  is  not  very  agreeable  to  thole  who 
have  not  been  habituated  to  it.  This  Grain  is  like» 
wife  the  principal  Ingredient  of  Beer,  and  it  fur» 
nifties  us  with  Ptifanes,  Gruels,  and  refreftiing 
Creams. 

Chevalier .  That  agreeable  Water  which  we  call 
Orgeat ,  is  undoubtedly  made  with  this  Grain. 

Prior .  A  Pafte  corn pofed  of  Barley  “Meal,  may 
be  one  of  its  Ingredients,  if  you  pleafe  ;  but  it 
is  generally  made  with  Melon-Seeds,  mixed  with 
Sugar,  and  fome  fcented  Water. 

Lentils,  little  round  Beans,  Lupines  or  wild  Peas^ 
and  feveral  other  Species  of  fmall  Grain,  are  ei¬ 
ther  fown  apart,  or  intermixed  at  pleafure.  Their 
Straw  affords  a  good  Food  for  Beads  of  Burden, 
Cows  and  Sheep,  and  the  Grain  ltfelf  is  given  to. 
Horfes,  Swine  and  Fowls.  Lentils,  which  are  fa 
much  difregarded  in  the  Country,  are  in  great  efteem 
at  Paris ,  and  contribute,  at  leaf,  to  the  Regu¬ 
larity  of  the  Courfes  brought  to  our  Tables. 

Black  or  Saracen  Corn,  which,  according  to  the 
common  Tradition,  was  imported  on  our  Coafts, 
by  the  Saracens ,  when  they  came  to  infult  us,  to¬ 
wards  the  Expiration  of  ;  he  firft  Race  of  our  Kings^ 
is  a  ftnall  fable  Grain,  pf  a  triangular  Form.  It 
proves  an  agreeable  Food  to  Fowls,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Pheafants,  and  its  Flowers  afford  the  Bees 
a  delicious  Regale. 

Millet  is  the  fmalleft  Species  of  Corn,  and,  among 
Other  U fes  to  which  it  is  appropriate^  it  fuppliesj 
Canary  Birds  and  Ortolans  vyith  their  moft  delight¬ 
ful  Nourishment. 

Panic,  or  bearded  Corn,  which  ought  npjt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  bearded  Corn  which  is  made  in¬ 
to  excellent  Bread, is  a  Species  of  large  Millet,  whofe 
Stem  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  and  nine  Feet. 

Rice, 


The  Item  of  y  Mays  containing  y  tenth,  part 

of  its  natural  fize . 
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Mays  or  Turkey  Corn  half  y  fize  of  its 

natural  hulk . 
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Rice,  which  is  but  little  cultivated  in  France ,  de» 
lights  in  Shade,  and  in  Lands  that  are  rather  moift 
than  fat.  It  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  fow  this  Grain  in  our  marfhy  Lands,  which 
are  fo  ufelefs  at  prefent.  Rice  is  a  very  nourifhing 
Diet,  and  much  ufed  in  Soops.  It  is  the  ufual  Food 
of  the  Eaftern  People,  and  the  Chwefe  brew  it  into 
a  Drink,  which  ferves  them  inftead  of  Wine. 

Mayz,  or  Turky  Corn,  is  a  large  Grain,  almofl 
round,  fomething  angular,  and  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  Pea.  One  Species  of  it  is  yellow,  ano¬ 
ther  red,  and  a  third  fort  is  coloured  like  Marble, 
The  Complexion  of  its  Skin  is  extremely  varied. 
It  affords  a  very  white,  and  fometimes  a  yellowifh 
Meal,  and  its  Tafle  is  render’d  agreeable  by  ufea 
It  proves  a  good  Ingredient  in  Ragouts,  and  may 
be  made  into  Bread  and  Cakes.  ’Tis  cuftomary, 
iikewife,  to  boil  it  -,  and  this  is  the  Manner  in  which 
the  People  of  Afia  and  America  prepare  it  for  their 
Tables.  This  Corn  acquires  a  very  large  Growth, 
and  may  be  employed  inftead  of  the  generality  of 
leffer  Grains  ufually  given  to  Animals.  It  fhoots 
out  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix  Stems,  like  Reeds  % 
thefe  rife  about  feven  Feet  high,  and  contain  a  rich 
Pith  or  Syrup,  from  which  a  real  Sugar  may  be 
extracted.  Each  Stem  fupports  two  or  three  Spikes, 
four  or  five  Fingers  in  height,  and  which  are  en¬ 
folded  in  feveral  large  Skins,  almofl  as  ftrong  as 
Parchment  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  Grains  are  pre~ 
ferved  from  all  Humidity,  and  the  Depredations  of 
Birds.  Every  Spike  is  compofed  of  eight  Sides,  or 
Ranges,  each  of  which  contains  thirty  Grains  ;  the 
whole  eight  yield  two  hundred  and  forty  :  the  Pror» 
du6t  therefore  of  one  Stem  generally  exceeds  feven 
hundred  ;  and  if  we  reckon  no  more  than  three 
Stems,  the  Grains  they  produce,  will  amount  to 
above  two  thoufand,  and  all  thefe  fpring  from  the 
fingle  Grain  that  was  planted  in  the  Earth, 

R  4  This 
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This  prodigious  Fecundity,  in  conjunction  with 
the  beneficial  Qualities  of  this  Grain,  has  already 
induced  the  Husbandmen  to  plant  it  in  feveral 
of  our  Southern  Provinces  ;  and  they  have  deri¬ 
ved  great  Advantages  from  their  Labours,  efpe- 
cially  with  refpeCt  to  their  Poultry.  The  Harvefi: 
ot  this  Corn  is  not  only  much  more  abundant,  but 
likewife  more  certain  than  any  other  *,  and  its  Good- 
nefs  is  more  unimpaired  by  the  generality  of  thofe 
Diflempers  that  prove  deftruCtive  to  other  Grain. 
You  fee.  Sir,  there  are  fome  Countries  where  Ex¬ 
periments  are  made  without  any  detriment  ;  but 
this  happens  not  to  be  our  Method.  We  begin 
with  condemning  every  Practice  that  is  not  efta- 
blifbed  among  us,  and  are  generally  fo  modeft,  as 
to  imagine  our  Conduct  to  be  the  Model  of  what 
is  proper  to  be  done. 

Thefe,  my  dear  Chevalier,  are  the  different  Spe¬ 
cies  of  nutrimenta)  Grain  ;  but  there  are  other  Seeds 
which  are  planted  to  great  advantage,  in  feveral 
of  our  Lands. 


.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  oily  Seeds,  which 
iy  ee  s*  are  fown  towards  Spring.  The  chief 
of  thefe  are  Cole-feed,  which  produces  a  Species  of 
Cabbage  ;  Rape-feed,  which  muft  not  be  confoun¬ 
ded  with  the  Seed  of  Turneps;  Sefamum  and 
Poppy-Seed.  Thefe  are  all  productive  of  Oil  for 
Lamps,  and  likewife  for  the  dreffing  of  Wool. 
The  Oil  extracted  from  Camomile,  and  feveral  o~ 
ther  Plants,  is  ufed  in  medicinal  Preparations  ;  and 
the  Poppy-Oil  is  eaten  in  feveral  Provinces. 

Ckevaher.  Is  there  not  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  its  proving,  as  foporiferous  as  Opium,  which  is 
likewife  extracted  from  Poppies  ? 

Prier .  I  don’t  believe  it  comparable  to  the  Oil  of 
Provence ,  but  it  is  daily  eaten  without  any  prejudi¬ 
cial  t  RffeCt.  The  Opium,  which  flows  from  an  In- 
cifion  made  in  the  Head  of  a  Poppy  aimed  ripe. 
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is  entirely  different  from  the  Oil,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Seed. 

After  this  Account  of  the  oily  Seeds,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  the  various  Claffes  of  Plants 
that  are  fown  in  open  Lands  ;  as  Saffron,  Senvie, 
Hops,  Hemp,  Woad,  Tobacco,  and  feveral  others. 

Saffron,  which  is  the  belt  Revenue  of  fome  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  particularly  of  part  of  Gatinois ,  where 
it  grows  in  perfection,  is  a  Plant  that  rifes  from  a 
bulbous  Root.  At  the  end  of  two  Years,  it  will 
bloffom  in  the  Months  of  September  and  October. 
The  Flowers  are  beautiful,  and  bear  a  Pointai, 
which  rifes  from  their  Bottom,  and  is  divided  into 
three  Branches,  which  are  called  Darts.  Thefe  are 
the  only  Parts  of  the  Flower  that  are  ufed,  as  be¬ 
ing  what  is  properly  called  the  Saffron.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dyers,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  by  our 
Cooks,  to  colour  their  Ragouts  with  a  light  red. 
In  a  word,  it  is  exceedingly  efteemed  by  the  Nor¬ 
thern  People. 

Senvie  is  a  very  fmall  Grain,  yielding  a  yellow 
Farina,  which,  with  an  Intermixture  of  Vinegar* 
or  new  Wine,  to  correCt  its  Poinancy,  is  what  we 
call  Muftard. 

Hops,  which  are  propagated  from  Seed,  Sets  and 
Roots,  produce  a  Flower  that  gives  ftrength  to 
Jleer,  and  chiefly  contributes  to  its  Agreeable- 
nefs.'  They  accomplifh  their  Growth,  by  twining 
round  long  Poles,  in  cultivated  Lands,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Hop-Grounds.  The 
Ufe  which  is  made  of  Hops,  in  the  Liquor  drank 
in  cold  Countries,  and  the  Manner  of  raifing  them 
on  Props,  has  given  the  Plant  the  appellation  of 
the  Northern  Vine. 

I  fhall  not  acquaint  you  with  any  Particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  Hemp  and  Flax,  fince  they  have  been  the 
Subie&  of  a  former  Converfation 

\  1  .  .  *  p  .  7 
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Woad,  Madder,  and  Weld,  are  Town  in  feveral 
of  our  Provinces,  for  the  ufe  of  Dyers.  Woad, 
which  is  like  wife  called  Wade,  is  properly  a  Pafte, 
made  with  the  powdered  Leaves  of  a  Plant  that  is 
Town  in  ftrong  Soils,  and  a  hot  Climate,  like  Lan¬ 
guedoc r,  where  it  is  much  cultivated.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  firft  bruifed,  and  then  fteeped  in  Wa¬ 
ter,  for  feveral  fuccefilve  Months.  The  Sediment, 
which  finks  to  the  bottom,  is  worked  into  a  Pafte, 
and  then  fent  to  the  Dyers. 

The  little  Woad  of  Normandy ,  only  differs  from 
the  other,  as  it  is  a  leffer  Plant,  and  is  likewife  pre¬ 
pared  with  fome  Variation  from  the  other  Method. 
This  Pafte,  which  affords  a  blue  Dye,  is  the  Bafis  of 
moft  other  Tin&ures.  Indigo,  which  produces  a 
more  perfect  blue,  is  not  a  Pafte  of  pulverized 
Leaves  ;  but  the  J  uice  or  Sediment  of  a  Plant  which 
has  been  immerfed,  for  fome  time,  in  Water,  The 
Plant  itfelf  is  cultivated  both  in  the  Eafi  and  Weft- 
Indies. 

The  Roots  of  Weld  furnifh  a  red  Dye.  The 
Plant  flourifhes  in  light  and  moift  Soils,  and  in 
Marfhes  that  have  been  drain’d.  We  may  form  a 
Judgment  of  its  Nature,  by  its  fuccefsful  Growth 
in  the  Iftand  of  Zeland ,  from  whence  we  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  fineft  Species. 

Madder  is  another  Plant,  which  is  eafily  culti¬ 
vated  in  light  Soils  -,  it  affords  a  yellow  Tindlure, 
and  is  likewife  an  Ingredient  in  green  and  other 
Dyes, 

The  la  ft  Clafs  of  Seed  fown  in  arable  Lands,  ia 
that  of  Tefil,  or  Fuller* s  Thiftle.  The  fhaggy 
Heads  of  this  Plant  are  ufeful  in  raifing  the  Nap  on 
Woollen-Cloth,  and  rendring  it  impenetrable  ta 
the  Air,  by  means  of  the  delicate  Down,  with  which 
they  cover  all  the  Surface  of  that  Manufafture. 
This  Plant  proffers  beft  in  a,  light  Soil. 


Chevalier . 
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Chevalier .  I  have  feen  Tobacco,  which  is  fo  much 
ufed,  thrive  to  perfe&ion  in  very  bad  Land  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  configned  to  thofe  Provinces  where 
the  Soil  is  unfertil,  and  which  the  Cultivation  of 
this  Plant  would  certainly  enrich. 

Prior .  There  are  Varieties  of  other  ufeful  Seeds* 
whofe  Nature  correfponds  with  the  Quality  of  fuch 
Land  as  you  have  mentioned,  as  you  may  judge  by 
the  Detail  I  have  given  yon  of  their  feveral  Species. 
All  forts  of  Soils  are  capable  of  Melioration,  and 
the  facility  in  chufmg  proper  Seed  for  that  Effeét, 
has  occafioned  thole  prudent  Regulations  which 
have  limited  the  Culture  of  Tobacco  to  our  foreign 
Settlements  ;  fince  it  is  often  the  only  Plant  which 
can  be  rated  there  with  any  confiderable  advan¬ 
tage. 

Chevalier .  Will  you  be  fo  good.  Sir,  as  to  in¬ 
form  me  when  the  ufe  of  Tobacco  was  originally 
introduced  among  us?  I  have  been  told  that  it  has 
not  been  very  long  in  vogue. 

Prior .  In  the  Year  1560,  Monfieur  Nicoty  who 
refided  in  Portugal ,  in  the  Quality  of  Anhiftorical 
Ambaffador  from  the  Court  of  France ,  Account  of 
fow’d  part  of  his  Garden  with  the  Seeds  Tobacco, 
of  this  Plant,  which  he  had  received  from  fome  cu¬ 
rious  Perfons,  who  brought  them  from  a  Part  of 

Mexico ,  called  Tobacco  ;  and  where  the  Natives 

* 

diftinguifhed  the  Plant  by  the  Name  of  Petun „ 
The  extraordinary  Succefs,  which  attended  the 
Application  of  its  Leaves  to  fome  particular  Ul¬ 
cers,  gave  it  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  Vul¬ 
nerary.  Monfieur  Nicot  fent  this  Plant  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis ,  and  from  thefe  Circu al¬ 
liances,  it  acquired  the  feveral  fuccefîive  Names  of 
i Queen's  Herb ,  Nicotiana%  Petun^nd  Tobacco  ;  the  laft 
of  which  Names,  it  has  imparted  to  one  of  the  little 
Antilles ,  where  it  fucceeds  better  than  in  any  other 
I  Country,  Its  different  Ufes  are  now  univerfally 

known  ; 
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known  ;  it  refembles  our  Henbane  of  Canada ,  in  its 
principal  Operation,  which  con  fids  in  flimulating 
ike  Nerves,  and  affedting  them  with  a  kind  of  cori- 
vuifive  Motion. 

Chevalier .  Can  this  Motion,  which  feems  to  be 
an  Irregularity  forced  upon  Nature,  be  produdtiye 
of  any  good  Ëfreél  ? 

Prior.  It  undoubtedly  is  qualified  to  free  us  from 
any  redundant  Humour  -,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
falutary  Remedy.  But  is  there  any  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  Health  can  only  be  fecured  by  a  confiant 
recourfe  to  this  Remedy  ;  or  can  we  imagine  we 
derive  any  real  Relief,  from  being  every  Moment 
alfe&ed  with  Convulfions  ? 

Let  us,  however,  refume  our  Subjedt.  Of  all 
the  different  Seeds  we  have  mentioned,  fome  are 
planted  fingle,  others  in  Pairs,  andin  Holesequally 
difiant  from  one  another.  A  third  fort  is  Town, 
either  with  a  fingle,  or  a  double  Cafl  ;  and  this 
latter  Method  is  ufed  with  Corn.  When  the  Hus? 
bondman  has  broken  hi?  Land  into  lmall  Parts,  ei¬ 
ther  for  Wheat,  or  Rye,  which  are  fown  in  the 
Months  of  September  and  Qftober.  ;  or  for  the  March 
Grains,  which  are  fet  in  that  Month,  and  likewife 
in  April \  inflead  of  being  fo  fuperfiitious  as  to  wait 
for  any  certain  Period  of  the  Moon,  which  would 
caufe  him  to  lofe  the  fine  Days  that  are  prefented 
to  him,  he  faflens  his  long  Bag  before  him,  into 
which  he  pours  a  Meafure  of  the  Grain,  and  winds 
the  Extremity  of  the  Bag  round  his  left  Arm,  that 
he  may  have  it  at  his  full  Command.  He  then  fills 
his  other  Hand,  advances  in  a  diredt  Line,  and  fcat- 
ters  tfie  Seed  with  a  circular  Call,  by  carrying  his 
Hand  tp  his  left  Shoulder.  He  afterwards  fills  his 
Hand  a  fecqnd  time,  and  diredls  its  Motion  by  that 
pf  his  right  Foot.  In  this  manner  does  he  proceed* 
and  with  a  Moyement,  whofe  Juflnefs  and  Régula? 
rky  are  very  pleafing  to  the  Eye  of  a  Spectator. 

Chevalier . 
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Chevalier .  Is  the  Pleafure  of  the  Husbandman 
consulted  in  this  particular  Motion  ? 

Prior .  By  no  means,  Sir  ;  and  the  Exa  Chiefs  with 
which  he  performs  it,  is  only  calculated  for  the  e- 
qual  Diftribution  of  the  Seed,  When  he  has  filled 
one  Space  of  Ground,  he  turns  off  into  a  new  Line, 
whofe  Diftance  from  the  other  is  adjufted  by  the 
Extent  of  the  Caft.  The  Corn  begins  to  vege¬ 
tate,  when  it  has  been  four  and  twenty  Hours  in  the 
Earth. 

When  the  Article  of  fowing  is  compleated,  the 
Husbandman  begins  to  enjoy  fome  Refpite  from  his 
Labour  :  And  one  of  his  greateft  Satisfactions,  at 
that  time,  is  to  walk  over  his  Ground,  and  fee  a 
Field,  that  was  dry  and  naked  a  few  Days  ago,  en» 
tirely  covered  with  a  beautiful  Verdure.  His  Heart 
then  exults  with  Joy,  at  thefe  favourable  Omens  of 
a  plenteous  Harvefl. 

Chevalier.  Let  us  attend  him  in  his  Walk,  and 
fhare  his  Contemplation  on  the  Progrefs  made  by 
the  Grain,  from  the  Moment  it  is  firft  unfolded, 
till  the  Seafon  when  its  Fruit  appears. 

Prior.  This  amiable  Operation  of  Nature  begins 
to  be  withdrawn  from  our  View,  and  the  Seafon, 
when  by  opening  the  Earth,  I  could  have  fhewn 
you  the  Seed  newly  fhot  forth,  is  unhappily  elap- 

fed.  I,  however,  have  found  out  an  Expedient  for 
procuring  you  a  fight  of  this  Procefs,  without  any 
difficulty.  I  have  caufed  feveral  Grains  of  Corn, 
and  Seeds  of  all  Kinds,  to  ffioot  forth  in  the  open 
Air,  without  any  affiflance  from  the  Earth  ;  and 
I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  the  Method  for 
obtaining  this  EffeCt.  You  are  to  Jay  the  Seed  on 
a  light  Spread  of  Wool,  which  muft  be  fupported 
by  a  leaden  Plate,  pierced  through  with  feveral 
Holes,  which  ought  to  be  fomething  large.  When 
this  Plate  is  placed  over  a  great  Veflel,  always  filled 
with  dear  Water,  and  which  ought  frequently  to  he 
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renewed,  it  will  draw  up  a  Moifture  into  the  Wools 
which  perfdrms  the  Functions  of  Earth  to  the  Seeds, 
Thefe  will  begin  to  fhoot  in  a  few  days,  and  their 
Roots  will  be  gradually  extended  to  the  Water  5 
and  though  they  will  then  acquire  fewer  Juices  than 
they  would  imbibe  from  the  Earth,  they  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  fuccefsful  in  their  Vegetation  ;  efpecially 
if  the  Water  be  changed,  and  iikewife  intermixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Salt.  I  have  compared 
the  Circumflances  which  attend  the .  Seeds  in  the 
Wool,  with  thofe  that  occur  to  them  in  the  Earth* 
and  find  the  Procefs  to  be  much  the  fame. 

When  a  Seed  has  been  in  the  Ground  about  two 
Days,  the  juices  which  fwell  it  are  communicated 
to  the  Bud,  and  caufe  it  to  fhoot.  This  Bud  is  aU 
ways  lodged  in  one  of  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Seedi 
and  that  Portion  of  it*  which  lies  near  the  Surface* 
is  the  little  Root  of  the  future  Plant.  That  part  of 
the  Bud,  which  is  next  to  the  inferior  Subfiance  of 
the  Seed,  is  the  Stem  and  Head  of  the  Plant.  The 
generality  of  Seeds  are  compofed  of  two  Pieces* 
called  Lobes,  and  which  are,  at  firfl,  united  by 
a  common  Foldage,  whofe  Texture  is  more  or  left 
fubflantial.  When  the  Seed  is  fwcll’d  by  the  Jui¬ 
ces  of  the  Earth,  the  Lobes  burft  their  Covering, 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  are  feparated  from 
each  other  ;  and  they  then  furnifh  the  young  Plant 
With  the  fine  milky  Nourifhment  with  which  they 
are  impregnated.  They  are  Iikewife  ftrengthened 
by  the  Procefs  of  Vegetation  *,  they  fhoot  out  of 
the  Earth,  in  order  to  perform  the  Office  of  femi- 
nal  Leaves  to  the  Plant,  and  wither  away,  when  it 
has  exhaufted  them  of  their  nutrimental  Fluid,  and 
no  longer  needs  their  affiftance.  You  will  obferve 
every  Particular  of  this  Progrefs,  in  feveral  Species 
of  Beans,  as  alfo  in  Peafe,  and  the  Seeds  of  Ci- 
truls,  and  Melons  ;  and  I  think  the  Inftances  I  have 
now  offered  are  fufficient. 
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There  are  other  Seeds,  whofe  Subftance  is  not 
feparated  into  two  Parts,  in  order  to  furnifh  the 
two  firft  Leaves  -,  and  though  it  fupplies  the  ten¬ 
der  Plant  with  its  original  Nourishment,  it  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  Earth,  where  it  Ihrinks  into  Wrinkles, 
and  withers  in  proportion  to  the  Strength  the  Plant 
acquires,  by  extracting  more  fubftantial  juices  from 
the  Soil.  You  will  experience  this  Procefs  in  Wheat 
and  Millet,  which  I  have  carefully  traced  in  their 
different  Acceflions  of  Growth. 

When  a  Grain  of  Corn  has  been  depofited  in  the 
Earth  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  Hours,  the  Bud 
ufually  begins  to  difengage  itfelf  from  the  Subftance 
of  the  Grain,  and  fhoots  out  its  Root  and  Stem. 
The  Root  is,  at  firft,  wrapt  up  in  a  kind  of  Purfe, 
through  which  it  forces  its  way.  Two  other  Roots 
fpring  forth,  in  a  lateral  Direction,  within  a  few 
Days,  and  burft  through  the  Texture  that  covered 
them.  Each  of  the  three  Roots  is  fhagged  with  a 
number  of  Fibres,  which  clofely  twine  about  the 
faline  Particles  of  Earth  that  are  prefented  to  them 
in  their  Progrefs,  and  extraCt  from  them  whatever 
is  capable  of  nourifhing  the  young  Plant,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Fluids  it  ftill  derives  from  the  in¬ 
ward  Subftance  of  the  Seed,  to  whofe  Bottom,  the 
Plant  extends  lèverai  fmall  Filaments. 

The  Stem  fhoots  upwards,  in  as  direCl  a  Line  as 
it  pofiibly  can  form,  while  the  terreftrial  Juices  ha¬ 
bituate  the  Root  to  defcend,  by  infinuating  them- 
felves  into  its  Pores.  The  fame  Juices  are  like- 
wife  inftrumental  in  railing  the  Stem,  while  the  Air, 
by  flowing  into  its  Pores,  promotes  the  Continuance 
of  that  Direction.  The  Body  of  the  Plant  afcends 
infenflbly  through  a  little  Tegument  that  preferves 
it.  Thefe  forts  of  Teguments  are  very  common  in 
Plants  ;  they  likewife  encompafs  the  generality  of 
Flowers  ;  and  we  may  obferve  them  folded  round 
the  Buds  of  Leaves,  in  Trees.  They  are  fometimes 
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lengthen’d,  like  a  fécond  Growth  of  feminal  Leaver 
as  is  very  evident  in  the  expanding  Gems  of  the 
Chefnut-Tree  ;  but  they  foon  wither,  when  no  dan» 
ger  attends  the  Plant  that  was  configned  to  their 
Care. 

The  Corn  will  begin  to  fhoot  a  little  verdant 
Point  out  of  the  Earth,  about  the  fixth  Day  after 
its  Plantation.  This  feeble  Stem  is  only  a  Pacquec 
of  Leaves  folded  over  one  another  around  the  Spike, 
which  ftill  continues  invifible,  and  is  lodged  in  the 
Hearu  The  firft  Leaf  of  this  Pacquet  opens  a 
little  towards  the  Point,  but  its  lower  Part  is  always 
roiled  up  in  the  hard  Covering,  from  whence  it 
fprings.  Some  Days  after  this  Procefs,  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Seed,  though  it  has  ftill  fome  Remains 
of  a  milky  Fluid,  begins  to  fhrink,  and  fall  into 
Wrinkles. 

The  Purfe,  which  inclofed  the  Roots,  begins  to 
wither  away,  and  all  thefe  tranfient  Pieces  foon  die 
and  difappear,  when  they  have  accomplifhed  the 
Fun&ions  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

If  we  clear  away  the  Subftance  of  the  Seed,  and 
retrench  the  Tegument,  from  whence  the  Roots 
have  fhot,  as  well  as  that  which  emitted  the  Pac¬ 
quet  of  long  Leaves  ;  we  fhall  have  nothing  left  but 
the  Pacquet  itfelf,  which  contains  the  green  Leaves, 
and  the  real  Stem.  Thefe  Leaves,  when  they  are 
unfolded  in  a  proper  manner,  will  difcover  the  firft 
Rudiments  of  four  Tubes,  which  compofethe  Stem* 
and  at  whofe  Extremity,  the  Bud  of  the  Spike  will 
appear.  From  the  firft  Knot,  which  is  neareft  to  the 
Roots,  a  Leaf  fprings  forth,  and  performs  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  Covering,  to  a  fécond  Tube.  Another 
Leaf  likewile  rifes  from  the  fécond  Knot,  and  wraps 
itfelf  round  the  third  Tube.  The  third  Knot  pro¬ 
duces  another  Leaf,  which  enclofes  a  fourth  Tube, 
together  with  the  Spike.  The  Space  between  the 
firft  and  fécond  Knot,  neareft  the  Roots,  is  then 

much 
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much  larger  than  the  Interval  that  feparates  the  fé¬ 
cond  Knot  from  the  third.  On  the  uppermoft  of 
thefe  Tubes,  which  are  jointed  into  one  another, 
rifes  the  Spike,  which  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Roundnefs  and  Tranfparency  of  its  little  Grains* 
that  refemble  fo  many  Pearls. 

When  the  green  Leaves  of  the  Corn  have  acquir¬ 
ed  fo  much  Thicknefs,  at  the  return  of  Spring,  as 
to  make  it  probable,  that  the  Stem  will  be  impair¬ 
ed  and  crufhed  down  under  the  Weight  of  the 
Spike  ;  the  Husbandman  introduces  a  Flock  of 
Sheep  *  into  his  Field,  to  nibble  off  the  Points  of 
the  Foliage,  which  ought  to  beconfumed  in  a  fhort 
time  -,  and  this  Expedient  fortifies  the  Stem  which 
is  inclofed  by  thofe  Leaves. 

The  Growth  of  Corn  now  begins  to  be  fecured  : 
The  Spike  rifes  from  the  Covermg  that  fhelter’d  it 
from  the  Inclemency  of  a  cold  and  inconftant  Air  : 
The  different  Lodgments,  that  are  to  contain  the 
future  Grains,  begin  to  be  enlarged;  and  they  fhoot 
out  two  kinds  of  Piftils*  to  receive  the  Powder  from 
the  Knot  of  Chives  that  appear  in  a  higher  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  impart  Fertility  to  the  Buds.  When  none 
of  this  Powder  happens  to  be  difcharged,  the  Buds 
are  unprodu&ive,  and  the  Covering,  with  its  Con¬ 
tents,  remains  fiat  and  ufelefs. 

When  the  Buds  have  lengthen’d  and  dilated 
thofe  mealy  Grains,  to  which  they  are  united  by 
Branches  that  may  be  called  the  feminal  Leaves  ; 
the  Foidage,  and  likewife  the  firfi:  Leaves,  which 
extracted  from  the  Earth  and  Air,  fuch  Jui¬ 
ces  and  Spirits  as  were  proportion’d  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  Texture  of  the  Stem,  begin  to  wither  a- 
way  ;  and  as  the  Stem  is  then  {Lengthened,  it  o- 
perates  with  more  Vigour  by  itfelf.  It  divefis  the 
Leaves  of  their  nutrimental  Juices,  which  it  en» 
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grofifes  to  itfelf,  though  in  reality,  they  are  only 
to  enrich  the  Spike  which  it  bears. 

Chevalier .  When  you  have  fortified  the  Stem, 
Sir,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  it  will  only  have  a 
Breadth  of  two  twelfths  of  an  Inch,  to  flrengthen 
a  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  fometimes  more. 
How  is  it  pofTible  then  for  fo  weak  a  Trunk  to  fup- 
port  the  Spike,  with  all  its  Grain  ?  My  Life  de» 
pends  on  the  Prefervation  of  this  Plant,  and  when 
I  confider,  that  the  lead:  Wind  lays  it  low,  it  cre¬ 
ates  me  fome  Inquietude. 

Prior.  I  confefs  you  have  reafon  to  be  furprifed, 
that  fo  precious  a  Spike  fhould  be  fuftained  by  fuch 
a  (lender  and  lofty  Stem,  which  is  deftitute  of 
Shelter  and  Support,  and  is  planted  in  the  midftof 
a  vaft  Field,  where  all  the  Winds  have,  alter¬ 
nately,  their  full  play.  Let  us  therefore  inquire 
what  Reafons  can  be  afdgned  for  fo  extraordinary 
a  Structure. 

Corn  afcends  more  than  moft  Species  of  Grain, 
and  even  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  Feet  ;  that  it 
may  rile  above  a  putrifying  Humidity,  which  ex¬ 
hales  from  the  Earth,  and  whofe  Effects  are  very 
perceptible  after  the  Clofe  of  Day,  when  the  noc¬ 
turnal  Cold  condenfes  this  moift  Vapour,  and  pre* 
vents  its  Diffipation.  Were  the  Grain  lodged  at  a 
lefs  difiance  from  the  Earth,  the  watry  Steam 
would  caufe  it  to  bud  forth  with  too  much  preci¬ 
pitation. 

This  lofty  Stem  has  only  two  twelfths  of  an  Inch 
for  its  Diameter  ;  but  this  Proportion  is  adjufied  by 
the  niceft  (Economy,  fince  a  fmall  Field  is  hereby 
qualified  to  contain  a  great  Number  of  Spikes  :  but 
as  lank  as  this  Stem  appears,  it  has  been  formed  by 
an  Art  that  preferves  it, for  the  fpace  of  five  Months, 
uninjured  by  the  Fluctuations  of  Air.  Four  Knots, 
of  a  folid  Subfiance,  and  which  refemble  ftrong 
Bands,  fallen  it  fufiiciently,  without  depriving  it  of 

its 
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its  due  Flexibility  ;  and  it  continues  capable  of 
bending,  without  breaking,  under  the  common 
Gales  of  Wind,  or  even  beneath  the  formidable 
Force  of  impetuous  and  fudden  Blafts  ;  fince  its 
Knots  enable  it  to  recover  its  former  Pofition,  in 
the  returning  Calm.  It  is  a  pleafing  Sight  to  be¬ 
hold  the  eafy  Undulations  of  this  Fore  ft  of  Spikes, 
which  gently  fink  with  each  fucceffive  Flow  of  Air, 
and  feem  to  roll  like  the  Waves  of  an  immenfe 
Ocean. 

The  fame  wife  Precaution  has  been  employed  in 
the  formation  of  the  Spike,  in  which  the  Grains  are 
ranged  one  above  another,  at  equal  Diftances,  that 
the  Nourifhment  may  be  equally  difbrib u ted  among 
them.  They  are  likewife  concealed  and  fecured 
under  different  Coverings,  which  are  fubftantial  e* 
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nough  to  weaken  the  Force  of  the  Sun-beams,  and 
are  lo  compaCtly  join’d  together,  as  to  exclude  and 
throw  off  the  Dews  and  Rain  which  'would  other- 
wife  caufe  them  to  fhoot  forth.  Several  of  thefe 
Coverings  terminate  in  as  many  Points  of  different 
Degrees  in  length,  and  which,  in  the  Opinion  of 
fome  Perfons,  are  little  Canals,  appointed  for  the 
Introduction  of  a  proper  quantity  of  Air  into  each 
Cell  *,  others  think,  they  form  a  Pallifade  again  ft 
the  Ravages  of  Birds  *.  lam  very  inclinable  to 
believe,  that  thefe  Points,  or  Beards  of  Corn,  are 
intended  to  break  the  force  of  Rain- Drops  j  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  are  difçharged  from  each  fide, 
in  head  of  finking  inwards,  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  Cells  of  the  feverai  Grains,  which  would  be  rou 
ted  by  a  continuance  of  Moifture  among  them. 

Nothing  is  more  noxious  to  the  Spike 
than  violent  Winds  and  Mildews,  which  Ws’ 
latter  are  a  fmall  vifcous  Rain,  whofe  Parts,  that  are 
moft  impregnated,  with  Sulphur,  adhere,  in  dif- 
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ferent  Quantities,  to  fome  particular  Stems,  where 
they  are  glewed  while  the  Water  flows  down.  The 
Sun,  which  afterwards  heats  this  gummy  and  com* 
buftible  Fluid,  renders  it  fo  adlive  and  penetrating, 
that  it  burns  the  Stem,  and  converts  the  Grains  into 
a  kind  of  Cinder,  or  black  Powder,  whofe  Inter¬ 
mixture  with  the  good  Corn,  is  defirudtive  to  its 
Growth. 

Chevalier .  Is  there  no  Remedy  againfl:  this  Dif- 
after  ? 

Prior .  As  to  Tempefls,  which  are  appointed  for 
our  Punifhment  and  Probation  -,  neither  Force,  In- 
duftry,  nor  any  other  Precaution,  will  avail  againfl 
them  *,  but  the  pernicious  Effects  of  Mildews  may 
be  prevented,  by  a  long  Cord,  drawn  by  two  Per¬ 
lons,  fucceffively  over  all  the  Spikes  in  a  Field  j 
and  by  flrongly  fhaking  off  the  fmall  Rain,  before 
it  has  been  inflamed  by  the  Sun. 

The  Corn  at  laft  afllimes  its  golden  Hue,  but  we 
are  not  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Sickle,  till  the  yel¬ 
low  Complexion  of  the  Harveft  begins  to  deepen 
into  a  red,  and  the  Grain,  by  unfolding  its  Cover¬ 
ing,  invites  us  to  gather  it  in,  and  prevent  its  fpon- 
taneous  Fall.  ’Tis  then  that  a  number  of  officious 
Elands  tender  us  their  Services,  and  are  willingly 
blacken’d  in  the  glowing  Sunffiine,  in  order  to 
cut  down  and  bind  our  Sheaves.  The  poor  Labour¬ 
ers,  by  thefe  Means,  fecure  themfelves  a  fliare  of 
this  beneficial  Grain,  which  was  denied  them  by 
their  deflitute  Circumftances  of  Life,  and  the  Infer¬ 
tility  of  their  native  Provinces.  They  pafs  from 
Places  where  the  Harvefl  is  compleated,  to  thofe 
Parts  where  it  proves  more  tardy,  and  they  clofe 
the  Scene  of  their  Labours  with  the  March  Grain. 
Thefe  good  People  revifit  their  beloved  Families  in 
Autumn,  and  no  longer  dread  the  Approach  of  the 
melancholly  Seafon  ot  Winter.  Their  Labours  have 
fupplied  them  with  Bread,  and  an  eafy  Satisfaction 
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of  Mind  ;  and  they  have  now  acquired  a  Sufficiency 
to  free  themfelves  from  the  Importunities  of  Tax- 
men. 

Chevalier.  The  Poor  as  well  as  the  Rich  are  now 
crowned  with  Plenty  ;  but  as  we  ought  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  preferving  the  Gifts  of  Nature,  I  mu  ft  in¬ 
treat  you,  Sir,  to  refrefh  my  Memory  with  the 
Obfervations  you  formerly  made,  in  a  tranfient  man¬ 
ner,  on  the  Methods  of  ftoring  up  Corn  for  a  length 
of  Time. 

Prior.  Corn  is  very  different  from  Fruits,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Manner  of  its  Preferva-  Methods  for 
tion.  As  thefe  latter  are  only  intended  preserving 
for  our  Refrefhment,  in  the  courfe  of  Corn- 
their  Succeffions  for  a  few  Weeks,  and,  at  moil,  can 
only  be  preferved  through  the  enfuing  Winter  ;  all 
their  Covering  is  but  a  light  Robe,  which,  however, 
is  proportion’d  to  the  Nature  of  the  Seafon  in  which 
we  are  allowed  their  Enjoyment  :  Corn,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  which  is  to  be  our  Nourifhment  in  all 
Seafons,  inftead  of  being  cloathed  with  a  flight  and 
pliant  Array,  enfolds  and  fecures  the  Meal  that  is 
to  be  our  future  Support,  in  a  ifrong  and  fubftan- 
tial  Texture,  in  confequence  of  which  it  continues 
good  for  lèverai  Years,  and  is  qualified  for  Trans¬ 
portation  to  other  Lands  that  need  it  ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  hereby  render’d  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  referved  in  publick  Granaries,  for  preffing  Oc- 
cafions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  Centuries. 

The  firft  Method  of  preferving  Corn,  is  to  let  it 
remain  in  the  Spike,  which  is  its  natural  Manfion, 
and  furnifhes  us  with  the  only  Expedient  for  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  Elands  and  Provinces  of  America , 
that  fol licit  us  for  a  Supply  of  this  Food.  But  if 
we  negleCt  to  fend  it  to  them  in  the  Ear,  as  well  as  \ 
in  dole  Casks,  it  will  evaporate  its  Subftance,  and 
be  unproductive  whenever  it  happens  to  be  planted. 
The  Inhabitants  of  thofe  remote  Countries  fow  it 
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in  the  Ear,  for  its  better  Prefervation,  and  raiie  it  to 
Maturity  by  that  Precaution  ^  but  this  Method  of 
preferving  it,  would  be  attended  with  feveral  Incon- 
veniencies  among  us.  Corn  is  apt  either  to  rot,  or 
fhoot  up,  when  there  is  the  leaft  Intermixture  of 
Humidity  in  the  Heap.  It  is  likewife  infefted  by 
Legions  of  Rats,  who,  amidft  the  Security  they 
derive  from  the  Solitude  of  the  Granary,  confume 
the  Labours  of  our  Hands  without  the  leaft  Mo- 
leftation  ;  and  the  Detriment  is  frequently  very 
great,  before  it  happens  to  be  difcover’d.  Our 
want  of  Straw  likewife  obliges  us  to  feparatekthe 
Grain  from  the  Ear,  and  which  is  performed  by 
ranging  one  Sheaf  by  another,  on  the  Barn-Floor, 
and  ftrongly  threfhing  them  with  Flails.  The  An- 
tients  difengaged  the  Corn  from  the  Ear,  by  cauf- 
ing  an  Ox  to  trample  upon  the  Sheaves,  or  by 
drawing  a  heavy  Carriage  over  them,  which  pro- 
duced  the  fame  Effedf.  The  Italians  and  Gafcoigns 
ftill  employ  Wains  or  Sledges  in  this  manner.  The 
Turks  crufh  the  Ears  of  Corn  with  broad  Planks, 
planted  with  Iron  Spikes,  or  fharp  Flints  *,  bqt  no¬ 
thing  has  been  yet  found  to  be  more  effedtual  than 
the  Arm  of  a  ftrong  Threfher,  who,  by  rearing  a- 
loft  the  Staff' on  which  the  Flail  is  hung,  difcharges 
a  ftroke  on  the  Sheaves,  with  a  Strength  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  height  from  which  the  Flail  de¬ 
fends. 

The  fécond  Method  of  preferving  Corn,  is  to 
turn  and  winnow  it  frequently,  when  it  is  out  of 
the  Ear,  and  likewife  to  remove  it,  from  one  Place 
to  another,  with  a  Shovel,  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
Trough,  or  Mill-Hopper,  wide  at  the  Top,  and 
narrow  at  the  Bottom,  into  others  placed  below, 
and  from  whence  it  is  again  raifed  by  a  Crane,  or 
fome  other  Machine,  to  the  upper  Floor.  When 
the  Corn  has  been  thus  moved  and  aired, every  fifteen 
Days,  for  the  hrft  fix  Months,  it  will  require  lefs  la¬ 
bour 
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boar  for  the  future,  if  Care  be  taken  to  lodge  it  in 
a  dry  Place.  The  Air  and  Motion  are  fufficient 
to  preferve  it  in  a  moift  Seafon,  from  Heac  and 
Dult,  as  like  wife  from  Mites.  But  if  thefe  Infedls 
are  permitted  to  Aide  into  the  Heap,  and  continue 
there  for  any  length  of  Time,  they  will  foon  fwarm 
like  Ant-Hills,  and  their  Devaluations  will  reduce 
the  Corn  to  a  Heap  of  Dull.  Perpetual  Vvrar, 
therefore,  mull  be  declared  againP  thefe  Invaders, 
by  moving  the  Grain  a-new,  and  rubbing  the  Pla¬ 
ces  adjacent  to  it  with  Oils  and  Herbs,  of  fuch  a 
Prong  Odour,  as  will  be  fufficient  to  chafe  them 
away.  Garlick  and  Dwarf  Elder  are  very  effectual 
on  this  Occafion.  Thefe  Animals  may  likewife  be 
expofed  to  the  open  Sun,  which  immediately  kills 
them  ;  or  the  Heap  of  Corn  may  be  configned  to 
a  Brood  of  Chickens,  who  will  quit  the  Grain,  as 
Yis  reported,  to  prey  upon  the  Mites,  as  fall  as  they 
appear. 

Chevalier,  Before  we  intruft  the  Corn  to  their 
Vigilance,  it  would  be  proper  to  offer  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Grains,  mixed  with  fome  of  the 
Mites,  that  we  may  be  fatisfied  whether  the  Fowls 
afl:  with  Integrity. 

Prior.  I  have  known  a  Farmer  depend  on  their 
Fidelity  ;  but  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  make  the 
experiment. 

When  the  Corn  has  been  preferved  from  all  Im¬ 
purities,  for  the  fpace  of  two  Years,  and  has  exha¬ 
led  all  its  Fire,  it  may  be  kept  for  forty,  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  Years,  by  lodging  it  in  Pits,  co¬ 
vered  with  Prong  Planks,  clofely  joined  together  ^ 
but  the  fa f  r  Method  is  to  cover  the  Heap  with  a 
thin  Surface  of  quick  Lime,  which  ffiould  be  dif- 
folved,  by  fprinkling  it  over  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  Water.  This  Lime  caufes  the  Grains  to  fhoot 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  Fingers,  and  inclofes 
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them  with  an  Incruftation,  through  which  neither 
Air  nor  InfeCts  can  penetrate. 

Chevalier.  I  am  furprifed  at  the  different  States 
through  which  Corn  paffes,  as  well  as  at  the  Dan¬ 
gers  to  which  it  is  obnoxious,  and  the  Care  it  re¬ 
quires  from  Man,  before  it  can  be  fit  for  his  Nou- 
rifhment. 

Prior.  We  have  had  recourfe  to  a  thoufand  Ex¬ 
pedients,  to  fecure  the  Enjoyment  of  this  Grain, 
and  to  alleviate  the  Labours  it  cofts  us.  We  em¬ 
ploy  hard  and  polifhed  Inftruments,  to  facilitate 
the  Toil  of  rearing  it,  and  confign  the  moft  pain¬ 
ful  part  of  the  Fatigue  to  Horfes  and  Oxen.  We 
accelerate  the  necefiary  Motions  and  Difpatch  of 
Husbandry,  byjTWheels  and  Leavers,  and  a  hundred 
other  Machines,  which  are  ufeful  in  gathering, 
threfhing,  tranfporting,  grinding  and  baking.  But 
as  dexterous  and  inventive  as  Man  has  been  for  the 
Mitigation  of  his  Labours,  and  the  frugal  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  his  Time  -,  Corn,  which  is  the  beft 
and  moft  necefiary  Nourifhment,  obliges  him  to 
fubmit  to  a  perpetual  Round  of  inevitable  Toils. 
3Tis  here  that  the  Deity  has  made  Necefiity  pre¬ 
vail  over  Indolence,  more  than  in  any  other  In- 
fiance  whatever,  and  tho’  his  Providence,  alone, 
increafes  what  Man  endeavours  to  propagate  by 
Plantation  and  Culture  ;  he  is  more  defirous  to  con  - 
ceal  his  Gifts  and  Benedictions,  under  the  Veil  of 
human  Labour,  than  to  render  us  inactive,  by  fup- 
plying  us  with  a  confiant  Flow  of  Liberalities,  which 
would  only  coil  us  the  Pains  of  collecting  them  to¬ 
gether. 
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The  Count. 

The  Countess. 

The  Prior. 

The  Cheval  ier. 


Count . 


^  H  E  Declivity  of  the  Hill  begins 
a"  to  be  difagreeable,  and  we  fhall 
walk,  with  more  Satisfaction,  on 
the  moffy  Turf  that  borders  the 
Vines,  where  we  may  take 


we  may  taKe  a 

view  of  what  the  Year  is  like  to  afford  us. 

Chevalier.  The  Mountains  that  continually  rife 
in  our  way,  are  very  incommodious  ;  and  as  the 
Earth  is  allotted  to  us  for  our  Habitation,  would 
it  not  afford  us  a  more  amiable  Appearance,  were 
it  laid  out  in  one  continued  Level  ? 

Countefs .  Let  me  defire  you,  Sir,  not  to  entertain 
any  unfavourable  Opinion  of  Mountains  an  .  Hills  ; 

i  fin  ce 
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fin  ce  they  prefent  us  with  pleafing  Views,  and  fur* 
prifmg  Amphitheatres,  that  enliven  our  Paflage 
with  a  number  of  fine  Varieties.  They  likewife 
render  our  Habitations  infinitely  more  agreeable, 
and  admmifler  Complaints  to  none  but  Travellers. 

Count.  The  Extent  of  our  Domain  is  increafed, 
and  almoft  doubled  by  thefe  majeftic  Elevations. 

Prior.  Were  we  only  to  enjoy  Plains,  we  fhould 
foon  be  deftitute  of  many  Accommodations.  The 
Hand  which  formed  this  Globe  of  Earth,  has  diver  - 
fified  its  Surface,  with  a  Wifdom  that  attracts  our 
Admiration  and  Gratitude,  in  proportion  to  our 
Perceptions  of  its  Beauty.  The  great  Creator  did 
not  think  it  fufficient  to  afford  us  an  Extent  of  level 
Soils,  endu'd  with  all  the  Qualities  that  are  requifite 
for  the  Production  of  the  various  Species  of  Grain, 
that  furnifh  us  with  our  chief  Subfiftence  ;  but  he 
has  likewife  railed  Hills  and  Mountains,  at  proper 
Intervals  of  Diftance,  to  fupply  us  with  favourable 
Situations  for  Vines,  and  other  Plants  that  require 
itrong  Reflections  of  Light,  to  compleat  the  Ma¬ 
turity  of  their  Fruits.  Take  a  view  of  all  that  Land 
which  defcends  in  a  fiant,  in  order  to  receive  a  di¬ 
rect  Emanation  of  the  folar  Rays,  which  would  be 
tranfmitted  in  oblique  Lines  to  a  Plain.  May  not 
thefe  Declivities  be  confidered  as  fo  many  grand, 
Efpaliers,  which  invite  us  to  embellifh  them  f  and 
where  the  Vigour  of  the  reflected  Beams  is  .  united 
with  the  Purity  of  an  open  Air?  This  Almighty 
Hand,  therefore,  is  equally  beneficent  and  mafterly 
in  its  Operations,  and  has  imparted,  as  you  may 
obferve,  a  number  of  Graces  and  ufeful  Qualities, 
50  thole  Portions  of  Land  which  feem  to  be  ir¬ 
regular,  at  the  fir  ft  view. 

Count.  The  various  Advantages  that  refult  from 
Mountains,  furnifh  us  with  fome  of  the  fined  Sub¬ 
jects  for  Convention,  and  we  perhaps  may  take  an 
Opportunity  to  fatisfy  the  Curiofity  of  our  dear  Che- 
\  valier. 
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Valier,  on  that  Article  ;  but,  at  prefent,  we  fhall 
make  a  very  fufficient  Apology  for  Mountains,  by 
declaring  them  to  be  inftrumental  in  Applying  us 
with  Wjne. 

Chevalier.  If  they  render  us  fuch  Services  as  thefe, 
they  no  longer  ought  to  be  the  Subjeét  of  any  Com¬ 
plaints  :  but  is  the  Vine  incapable  of  Cultivation  qn 
4  level  Soil  ? 

Count.  It  is  feldom  very  fuccefsful  there,  for  as 
Virgil  obferves, 

Bacchus,  on  airy  Hills ,  with  Pleafure  pours 
The  rich  Profuficn  of  his  chofen  Stores  *. 

I  may  add  too,  that  it  will  not  profper  on  all  forts 
of  Hills,  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufually  planted  on 
fuch  as  have  either  an  E after n  or  a  Southern  Afpe£l5 
provided  the  Land  be  properly  temper’d  in  other 
refpedls. 

Countefs.  The  Sight  of  thefe  dry  Hills  and  hang¬ 
ing  Lands,  which  are  incapable  of  being  cultivated 
by  the  Plough,  would  incline  one  to  believe  they 
are  all  unfertil  -,  and  yet  they  are  yearly  covered  with 
the  finefb  Verdure,  and  prefent  us  with  the  moft  de¬ 
licious  of  all  Fruits. 

Prior .  The  fame  Motive  to  Admiration,  which 
we  difcover  in  the  Jean  Soil  that  nourifhes  the  Vine, 
is  equally  evident  in  the  Plant  itfelf,  which  fupplies 
us  with  Wine.  Who,  till  the  Fa£l  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  could  ever  have  imagined,  that  a  Growth 
of  delpicable  Wood,  more  deformed  and  brittle 
than  any  other  Clafs  of  Plants,  and  the  moft  ufe- 
lefs  of  all,  when  cut  down,  fhould  yet  be  capable  of 
producing  fo  exquifite  a  Liquor  !  If  v/e  only  plant 
it  in  a  dry  and  iandy  Soil,  which  difcovers  all  the 
outward  Marks  of  Sterility  -,  this  very  Soil,  when 
it  has  once  been  diluted  with  moderate  Dews,  will 

*  - apertos 

Bacchus  amat  colics.  Georg.  1. 
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unfold  a  multitude  of  Clutters,  that  fwell  with  1 
delicate  and  fprightly  Juice,  for  the  Accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Man.  From  whence  has  the  Vine  derived 
a  Set  of  Qualities  fo  fuperior  to  its  mean  Original, 
and  the  Drinefs  of  its  native  Earth  ?  By  whom  has  it 
been  animated  with  fuch  a  Flow  of  Spirits,  and  with 
fo  much  Fire?  And  by  what  Precaution  has  its 
Juice  been  qualified  to  preferve  fuch  extraordinary 
Vigour  and  Perfe&ion,  for  many  Years  ;  to  remain 
uninjured  at  the  Shocks  of  Carriages,  and  Tranfpor- 
rations  to  diftant  Lands  ;  and  to  be  converted  into 
a  Liquor  ftill  more  ftrong  and  penetrating,  and 
which  has  received  a  thoufand  Variations  from  Cu- 
riofity  and  Experience. 

Countefs.  I  am  not  fo  much  furprifed  at  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  agreeable  Flavour  of  Wine,  as  I  am  at 
its  beneficial  Effebts.  Other  Liquors,  whether  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial,  as  Beer,  Cyder,  Tea,  Chocolate, 
and  Coffee,  create  Silence  and  ferious  Airs,  for  the 
generality,  and  confign  thofe  who  drink  them,  to  a 
melancholly  Caft  of  Mind.  If  they  fometimes  a  fi¬ 
fe  mb  le  a  Company  around  them,  the  Converfation 
either  affumes  a  moralizing  Turn  of  Gloominefs, 
or  degenerates  into  an  infipid  Flow  of  Politicks, 
which  fometimes  ends  in  a  difobliging  Warmth  of 
Argument.  But  iris  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  Wine 
to  introduce  Vivacity  and  Joy,  where-ever  it  ap¬ 
pears.  It  unfetters  the  Tongue,  invigorates  the 
Mind,  and  prompts  the  Heart  to  utter  its  pleafing 
Tranquillity,  in  chearful  Songs. 

Prior.  As  Wine  is  the  infallible  Source  of  Joy, 
it  may  confequently  be  confidered  as  the  Soul  of  all 
our  Featts.  No  Entertainment  can  be  agreeable, 
without  the  Miniftration  of  this  generous  Liquor. 
Wine  alone  is  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  want  of 
many  exquifite  Dainties,  but  nothing  can  be  fub- 
ttituted,  to  any  Satisfaction,  in  its  room,  and  no 

Varieties 
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Varieties  have  Merit  enough  to  reconcile  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  its  Abfence. 

Count .  We  may  add  to  thefe  excellent  Qualities, 
that  it  diffufes  an  Air  of  Serenity  thro’  all  the  Fea¬ 
tures,  by  its  Diflipation  of  Sadnefs,  and  every  Cloud 
that  penfive  Mufings  had  drawn  over  the  Mind. 
It  brings  inveterate  Enemies  together,  and  caufes 
them  to  revific  each  other,  with  an  Air  of  Opennefs 
and  Unconftraint.  Anger  no  longer  lightens  in 
their  Eyes;  they  grow  confcious  of  a  mutual  A- 
miablenefs  ;  and  all  their  Avcrfion  difappears  in 
a  reviving  Friendfhip.  Wine,  by  thefe  means,  be¬ 
comes  the  perfuafive  Mediator  of  the  fofteft  Re¬ 
conciliations,  and  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  molt  engaging  Bands  of  Society. 

Prior .  It  likewife  proves  the  mod  effe<5!ual  Sup¬ 
port  to  Man,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  fatiguing  Em¬ 
ployments;  either  by  caufing  him  to  enter  upon  them 
with  Alacrity,  or  by  a  fudden  Refloration  of  the 
Vigour  he  had  exhaufted  in  their  Accomplifhment. 
The  Deity,  amidfl:  the  rigid  Labours,  to  which  he 
has  made  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  Man  to  fubmit, 
was  unwilling  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  Weight, 
or  to  leave  him  deftitute  amidft  the  Gloom  of  his 
melancholly  Thoughts.  While  his  Providence  dif- 
pofes  the  Earth  to  furnifh  the  induffrious  Husband¬ 
man  with  fuch  Bread  as  is  qualified  to  nourifh  and 
(Lengthen  him  ;  it  likewife  prepares  for  him  a  Li¬ 
quor  which  gladdens  his  Heart,  and  reconciles  him 
to  all  his  Toils.  Take  a  view  of  that  poor  Man, 
who  bends  under  the  Burthen  of  Wood  that  loads 
him,  and  labours  on  with  a  (low  and  unfteady  Pace. 
Two  Glaffes  of  Wine,  deducted  from  the  Collation 
1  fee  preparing  for  us,  in  this  agreeable  Meadow, 
will  be  fufficient  to  change  the  Anxiety  of  his  Air, 
and  the  painful  Manner  of  his  March,  in  an  Inffant, 
In  ihort,  the  Alteration  will  be  lo  extraordinary, 

that 
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that  you  would  hardly  believe  him  to  be  the  fame 
Perfon. 

Chevalier.  The  Experiment  fhall  be  made  im¬ 
mediately,  and  I  intend  to  charge  my  felf  with  the 
Cup-bearer’s  Office. 

Prior .  Inftead  of  the  dejeéled  Mien  which  dif- 
figured  his  Countenance  a  Moment  ago,  the  Wine 
has  fpirited  his  Features  with  an  Air  of  Gaiety,  and 
fuch  a  Frefhnefs  of  Colour,  as  neither  Efiences  nor 
Paint  can  imitate.  Bread  {Lengthens  a  Man  for 
his  Work,  but  Wine  enables  him  to  a<ft  with  Vi¬ 
vacity,  and  renders  his  Labour  agreeable.  The 
Soul,  which  before  was  involved  in  a  black  Melan- 
cholly,  feems  to  revive  at  the  chearing  Draught. 
She  re-aftumes  her  Powers,  fheds  her  Energy  thro* 
every  Part,  difpenfes  Agility  to  the  Feet,  and 
teaches  the  Lips  to  lpeak  the  Language  of  Joy. 
All  her  Anxieties  are  no  more  remembred  ;  file  is 
infpired  with  lively  Ideas,  and  the  Timidity  which 
feemed  to  contract  her  Faculties,  by  confining  her 
to  the  Profpedt  of  her  Pains,  immediately  refigns 
its  Empire,  to  foothing  Hopes  and  fteady  Refo- 
lution. 

Count efs.  I  have  difcovered  another  Property  in 
Wine.  It  is  fo  exceeding  friendly  to  Man,  that  it 
varies  its  Flavours  agreeably  to  our  Difpofitions. 
If  we  are  blefted  with  a  State  of  Health,  Wine  de¬ 
lights  the  Smell,  regales  the  Palate,  ftrengthens 
the  Stomach,  and  feems  to  intimate  to  us  its  Con¬ 
formity  to  our  Wants.  But  if  we  happen  to  be  in- 
dilpofed,  its  inchanting  Flavour  is  changed  to  an 
infupportable  Bitternefs  ;  and  it  then  feems  to  in¬ 
form  us,  in  the  moft  obliging  manner,  that  its  Qua¬ 
lities  would  increafe  our  Dilorder. 

Chevalier ,  And  yet  the  Wine  itfelf  has  not  fuf- 
tain’d  any  Alteration, 

Prior ,  The  Change  is  aceomplifhed  only  in  our 
felves,  But  is  it  poffible  for  us  to  mifapprehend 

that 
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that  wife  OEconomy,  which  has  difcharged  us  from 
the  trouble  of  tedious  Examinations,  and  uncertain 
Conjectures,  with  refpeCtto  what  Food  may  be  be» 
neficial  or  injurious  to  us^  fince  the  fame  OEconomy 
has  made  fo  admirable  a  Regulation  of  our  Diet, 
by  the  compendious  Method  of  pieafing  Antici¬ 
pations  and  falutary  Difgufts  ? 

Chevalier.  You  have  given  Wine  its  due  Com¬ 
mendations  -,  but  it  is  not  always  a  beneficial  Li¬ 
quor.  It  renders  fome  People  extravagant,  and  e- 
ven  works  them  into  Mad  nefs  ;  and  I  have  heard 
fome  Perfons  fay,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  Mankind,  were  all  the  Vines  in  general  root¬ 
ed  up. 

Count efs.  The  mod:  nourifhing  Food  will  occa- 
fion  Diftempers,  when  we  ule  it  with  Immoderation. 
The  Abufe  of  Wine,  therefore,  is  not  a  fufficienc 
Reafon  for  fupprefling  it  entirely. 

Pi  ' lor .  We  have  frequently  heard  of  pretended 
Philofophers,  and  unjuft  Law-givers  ;  fuch  as  Pen - 
t beus  Domitian  "f,  and  Mohammed  who  have 
endeavoured  to  deprive  Mankind  of  a  Benefit  af¬ 
forded  them  by  the  Creator,  though  he  was  not 
unconfcious  that  it  would  be  lubjeCt  to  fome  Abufe. 
Thofe  Perfons,  therefore,  are  moft  extravagantly 
partial  to  themfelvçs,  when  they  affetft  to  be  wifer 
than  their  Maker,  and  to  eradicate  the  Vine  which  he 
himfelf  has  planted  for  the  Solace  of  our  Labours. 
Wine  is  never  negie&ed  by  any  Nations,  when  they 
can  procure  it,  either  by  Cultivation  or  Commerce. 
The  ufe  of  it  is  equally  antient  and  extenfive,  fince 
it  is  diffufed  over  all  the  Earth,  and  afeends,  at 
leaft,  as  high  as  Noah ?  the  common  Father  of  all 
Nations. 

*  Ovid  Metam. 

f  Cedren.  Sc  Eufeb.  Chron. 

**  Sec  the  Korda  of  Mohammed. 
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Count efs.  I  fhould  be  extremely  pleafed  to  hear 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Vine,  and  its 
Juice.  The  Chevalier,  likewife,  has  an  Inclination 
to  be  entertained  with  thé  Manner  of  Planting  and 
cultivating  Vines,  together  with  the  Particulars  of 
a  Vintage.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  feated  ;  the  Prior 
will  favour  us  with  the  Hiftory  of  this  Plant  j  and 
his  Lordfhip,  who  has  planted  moft  of  the  Species 
we  ufually  fee,  will  acquaint  us  with  the  proper 
Methods  of  making  Wine.  The  Prior  has  already 
told  us,  that  the  Ufe  of  this  Liquor  is  as  antient  as 
Noah  himfelf  ;  but  may  we  be  permitted  to  believe 
it  was  eftablifhed  before  the  Time  of  that  Patri¬ 
arch  *,  or  is  he  to  be  reputed  the  firft  Planter  of  the 
Vine? 

Prior .  We  may  believe,  without  the  leaft  He- 
refy,  that  the  Vine  is  as  old  as  the  World  itfelf 
Noah  was  induftrious  to  communicate  to  Mankind, 
the  beft  Difcoveries  he  had  made  before  the  Deluge. 
With  this  View,  he  began  with  the  Renovation  of 
Agriculture  ;  and  as  he  devoted  his  firft  Care  to 
the  Plantation  of  the  Vine,  and  the  Extra&ion  of 
its  Juice,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  his  Mo¬ 
tive  to  this  Proceeding,  was  the  Certainty  he  had 
acquired  of  its  Ufefulnefs. 

Chevalier.  But  would  he  ever  have  fuffered  him¬ 
felf  to  be  intoxicated,  had  he  known  the  Nature 
of  Wine  ? 

Prior .  That  Accident  is  no  Proof  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Qualities  of  the  Grape  ;  and 
we  can  only  infer  from  it,  that  its  Impreffions  were 
more  potent  upon  him,  after  a  long  Diicontinuance 
of  its  Ufe. 

But  however  that  Fa6t  may  be  ;  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Vine  was  gradually  extended,  from  Land 
to  Land,  by  his  Delcendants  ;  and  we  find,  that  one 
of  the  principal  Parts  of  the  external  Worfhip  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  moft  Nations,  even  in  the  remoteft  Ages, 

confifted 
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fifted  in  offering  a  Tribute  of  Bread  and  Wine  to 
the  Deity,  as  an  Ad  of  Adoration,  and  to  teftify 
their  grateful  Senfe  of  his  Goodnefs,  in  bleffmg  Man» 
kind  with  Life,  and  the  proper  Accommodations 
for  its  Support.  This  was  the  ufual  Oblation  -,  and 
when  the  Blood  of  any  Vidim  was  fhed,  that  Sa¬ 
crifice  was  always  accompanied  with  a  handful  of 
Meal,  or  a  Cake  *,  and  likewife  a  Libation  of 
Wine. 

Thefe  Feftivals  were  celebrated  in  the  open  Fields* 
and  generally  on  fome  remarkable  Eminence  ;  and 
they  were  annually  renewed,  at  fome  ftated  Period* 
The  Offering  was  always  fucceeded  by  a  Feaft,  to 
which  the  People  affembled  to  eat  with  a  facial  Joy, 
as  a  Teftimony  of  their  mutual  Union,  and  to  in¬ 
timate  their  regarding  themfelves  as  Members  of 
one  Family  ;  though,  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe 
Feafts  began  to  degenerate  into  Riot  and  Intem¬ 
perance. 

Such  was  the  Original  of  Feftivals  of  Wine,  which 
are  fo  ancient  in  their  Inftitution,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  tranfmitted  from  A  ft  a  to  Europe ,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  World. 

Chevalier .  There  were  fome  Ci rcum fiances  in  the 
Bacchanalian  Feafts,  which  had  no  relation  either 
lo  Feftivals,  or  Wine.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  thofe  Exclamations  of  /<?,  and  Evohe ,  which 
were  fo  frequently  repeated  ?  Of  what  ufe  were  the 
Tftyr/?,  or  thofe  little  Spears  that  were  adorned  with 
twining  Flowers,  and  Vine-Leaves?  Why  did  thofe 
who  celebrated  thefe  Wine-Feafts,  run  from  Moun¬ 
tain  to  Mountain,  and  affault  every  Animal  they 
!  met  in  their  way  ?  And  when  they  had  hewed  them 
in  pieces,  what  could  induce  them  to  ftain  their 

*  Mola ,  was>a  Barley-Cake,  which  they  placed  on  the  Head 
l|  of  the  Victim  ,  and  from  thence  the  Verb  imrnolare ,  to  facrifice, 
ij  is  derived. 

VOL.  II. 
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Faces  with  the  Blood  ?  Wine  never  prompts  People 
to  luch  abfurd  Aftions  as  thefe. 

'Prior.  The  mo  ft  probable  Conje&ure  I  can  offer, 
with  refped  to  the  Origin  of  thefe  extravagant  Fes¬ 
tivals,  is  this  :  They,  at  firft,  were  the  Inftitutions 
of  Piety,  in  honour  to  the  true  God,  but  were 
afterwards  disfigured  by  the  Circumftances  that  were 
fuperadded  to  them. 

Be  pleafed  to  obferve,  Sir,  that  all  Nations  in 
general,  have  a  natural  defire  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  great  Events,  by  annual  Reprefen- 
tations  of  them,  on  fome  particular  Days  j  and  I 
ihall  confirm  this  Obfervation  by  one  or  two  known 
Inftances.  It  was  formerly  the  Cuftom  in  France , 
and  it  ft  ill  prevails  in  fome  of  our  neighbouring  Na¬ 
tions,  to  celebrate  Chriftmafs ,  Eafler ,  and  fome  o- 
ther  Feftivals,  with  dramatic  Reprefentations  of  the 
Myfteries  we  adore.  And  though  the  Chriftian  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  entirely  refides  in  the  Heart,  and  in  a 
Life  of  Vertue  and  Integrity,  derives  but  little  Ad* 
vantages  from  thefe  tumultuous  Practices  ;  they, 
however,  are  always  pleafing  to  the  People,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fuch  Devotions  as  amufe  them,  with¬ 
out  any  inordinate  Influence  on  their  Pallions.  The 
Mohammedans  *,  in  their  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca , 
where  they  believe  that  JJhmaei ,  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Arabs ,  formerly  refided,  reprefent  the  Flight 
of  Hagar ,  into  the  Defert,  by  fome  particular  Ce¬ 
remonies.  T  hey  look  behind  them,  and  on  each 
fide  -,  they  fearch  about,  with  a  feeming  Inquietude, 
and  afterwards  exprefs  a  fudden  Joy,  as  if  they  had 
found  what  they  fought  for.  You  may  difeover, 
in  thefe  Ceremonials,  fome  Traces  of  the  hiftoricai 
Account  of  the  Well,  where  Hagar  and  her  Son 
quenched  their  Thirft.  Thefe  Examples  are  fuffi- 
cicnt  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

*  See  Realmd's  Mohammedifm. 

All 
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All  Antiquity  is  full  of  the  like  Ceremonies, 
which  were  inftituted  to  preferve  the  Memorial  of 
thofe  Events  wherein  the  People  thought  themfelves 
mod',  intereded.  In  the  Times  that  immediately 
fucceeded  the  Deluge,  when  the  Sons  of  Noah ,  in- 
ftead  of  difperfing  themfelves,  in  order  to  re-people 
the  Earth,  were  determined  to  dwell  together,  and 
employed  themfelves  in  building,  in  the  Parts  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Euphrates  ;  all  the  other  Regions  re¬ 
mained  uncultivated.  Whole  Continents  were  dar¬ 
kened  with  Woods,  and  the  Animals  multiplied 
without  number.  After  the  Difperfion,  when  each 
Family  began  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the  Lands  they 
had  chofen  for  their  Settlements  ;  the  favage  Beads 
idfued  out  of  their  gloomy  Wilds,  and  infefted  the 
Labours  of  the  Inhabitants,  by  their  Devaluations  ; 
fo  that  the  new  Colonies  were  never  certain  of  en¬ 
joying  either  their  Harveds,  or  the  Fruit  of  their 
Vines.  To  check  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Calamities, 
Nimrod ,  the  Grandfon  of  Ham,  led  the  Youths 
of  his  Canton  to  the  Chace,  clear’d  the  Country 
of  the  rapacious  Animals,  and  role,  from  a  mighty 
Hunter ,  to  the  Dignity  and  Dominion  of  a  Mo¬ 
narch.  The  People,  after  his  Death,  not  only  ce¬ 
lebrated  folemn  Fedivals  at  his  Tomb,  and  fung  his 
Praifes,  after  thofe  of  the  Deity,  which  introduced 
the  firfb  Degeneracy  of  their  religious  Worfhip  ;  but 
they  likewife  intermixed  thefe  Fedivals  with  Repre- 
I  dentations  of  thofe  famous  Fluntings,  which  had  fe- 
cured  Fertility  and  Safety  to  the  neighbouring  Coun¬ 
tries.  They  ufually  began  with  Sacrifices  and  In¬ 
vocations  of  the  God  Jao,  or  Jevoe .  They  like¬ 
wife  carried  a  Spear,  becauie  they  were  advancing 
to  a  Chace  :  But  this  Spear  was  encompaOed  with 
Flowers,  and  Vine-Leaves,  becaufe  they  v/ere  only 
to  exhibit  the  Reprefentation  of  a  Chace  *,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  ran  from  one  Mountain  to 
lanother,  and  gaye  their  Imitations  an  Air  of  Reality, 

T  2  by 
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by  fhedding  the  Blood  of  thofe  Bealls  they  happen’d 
to  meet.  Thofe  who  were  cover’d  with  the  grea- 
tell  Quantity  of  Blood,  feem’d  to  have  been  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  Chace  :  and  as  fome  of  Nimrod9 s 
Expeditions  were  employed  in  hunting  down  the 
wild  Beafts,  and  others  were  undertaken  by  him, 
with  a  view  to  inftrucl  the  People  in  the  Manner  of 
cultivating  Corn  and  Wine  ^  it  became  cuftomary 
at  thefe  Feafts,  to  carry,  in  a  pompous  manner, 
the  Van  with  which  they  winnow’d  their  Corn  ; 
and  a  Portion  of  Wine  was  diftributed  among  the 
Afiiftants.  No  Ceremonies  could  be  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  Nimrod1  s  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  thefe  Remarks  are,  at  lea  ft,  a  Sketch  of 
what  may  be  faid  with  relation  to  the  Original  of 
Wine-Feafls. 

Countefs .  It  is  very  eafy  to  difcover  the  reafon 
why  they  were  always  received  with  univerfal  Ap¬ 
probation.  While  Devotion  confifts  in  taking  an 
agreeable  Progrefs  through  the  Country,  and  is  ani¬ 
mated  with  chearful  Feafts,  it  will  never  want  Pro- 
feftbrs.  But  let  us  proceed  in  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Vine. 

Prior .  This  Plant  was  tranfmitted  from  A  ft  a  to 
Europe  ;  and  the  Phoenicians ,  who  were  early  Na¬ 
vigators,  efpecially  along  the  Mediterranean  Coafts, 
transferred  it  to  moft  of  the  Hies,  as  well  as  to  the 
Continent.  It  fucceeded  to  admiration,  in  the 
Iftands  of  the  Archipelago ,  and  was  afterwards  in¬ 
troduced  into  Greece  and  Italy. 

Pliny  *  was  perfuaded,  that  the  Libations  of 
Milk,  inftituted  by  Romulus ,  and  Numd* s  Prohi¬ 
bition  to  honour  the  Dead,  by  pouring  Wine  on 
their  Tombs,  made  it  evident  that  Vines  were  very 
fcarce  in  Italy  at  that  time.  They  were  multiplied 
in  the  fucceeding  Ages  \  and  a  Set  of  Gauls ,  who 
had  tailed  the  Liquor,  form’d  a  Refolution  to  efta- 

blifh 

*'  Hift.  nat.  1.  14.  Seft.  14.  Cic.  pro  Fcnteio, 
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blifli  themfelves  in  the  Countries  that  produced  it  ; 
and  inftead  of  employing  Letters  andExhortations,  to 
engage  other  Gauls  in  the  intended  Expedition,  they 
fent  Quantities  of  Wine  to  all  the  adjacent  Parts  ; 
upon  which,  the  Inhabitants  of  feveral  Provinces 
immediately  quitted  the  Acorns  of  their  Forefts. 
The  Alps  were  inefficient  to  check  their  Progrefs, 
and  they  extended  their  Conquefts  along  the  two 
Shores  of  the  Po ,  where  they  applied  themfelves  to 
the  Cultivation  of  the  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the 
Grape  in  particular.  Such  was  the  Motive  to  their 
Enterprize  ;  and  inftead  of  blaming  our  Anceftors 
for  having  recourfe  to  Arms,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
Enjoyment  of  Wine,  Pliny  juftifies  their  Condudl, 
by  alledging  the  Purity  of  their  Intentions.  It  has 
likewife  been  thought  that  thofe  Gauls ,  who  efta- 
bliffied  their  Settlements  along  the  Po,  tranfmitted 
to  us  the  ufeful  Invention  of  preferring  Wine  in 
wooden  VefTels,  exadlly  clofed,  and  of  confining  it 
in  that  ftridt  Enclofure,  notwithftanding  its  natural 
ïmpetuofity.  Its  Prefervation  and  Tranfmiffionto 
diftant  Parts,  became  more  practicable  from  that 
Period  than  it  could  be  before,  when  it  was  kept 
in  earthern  Jars,  that  were  eaftly  fhatter’d,  or  in 
Skins,  which  were  liable  to  beunfewed,  or  to  grow 
mouldy. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Narbon  had 
ibme  Vines,  when  Gaul  was  conquer’d  by  Julius 
Cœfar\  but  the  Progrefs  of  their  Cultivation  was 
prohibited  by  Domitian  ;  and  the  Gauls ,  as  well 
as  the  Britons  and  Spaniards ,  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  plant  them  till  the  Reign  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  Emperor  Probus  *.  He  was  fenfible,  that  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be  infeparable 
from  a  good  Government  ;  and  that  the  Reign  of 
a  Prince  can  never  be  propitious,  unlefs  he  be  fe- 
dulous  to  procure  Plenty  and  Tranquillity  to  the 

*  AsnaChrifti  iSa.  Vopifcus  in  Erjfo. 

T  3  People, 
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People  of  whom  he  is  conftituted  Father.  The 
Plantation  of  Vinyards  in  Brit  any,  and  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Part  of  the  Celtic  Provinces,  was  attended 

ith  unfurmountable  Difficulties,  on  the  part  of 
Nature  \  and  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries, 
and  even  of  the  Celtic  Gaul ,  continued  to  extrad 
their  ufual  Drink  from  Barley,  for  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  Growth  of  Vines  ;  but  they,  at  laft,  were 
planted,  by  degrees,  in  all  Countries,  where  there 
was  any  Poffibility  of  their  Succefs.  St.  Martin 
planted  one  in  Touraine,  before  the  dole  of  the 
fourth  Century.  St.  Remi ,  who  lived  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Century,  left  to  feveral  Churches,  by  his  Will,  the 
Vinyards  he  pofie fifed  in  the  Territories  of  Rbeims 
and  Laon ,  with  the  Slaves  he  employed  in  their 
Cultivation.  From  that  time,  thefe  Plants  began 
to  be  propagated  through  all  France ,  and  they  pro¬ 
bably  invited  the  Franks  into  Gaul ,  as  they  had  a.b 
ready  engaged  the  Gauls  to  fix  their  Settlements  in 
Italy.  The  other  German  Nations,  who  had  no 
more  Corsquefts  to  purfue,  endeavoured  to  open  a 
Trad  of  Land  in  the  Black-Foreft ,  and  to  plant 
Vines  along  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  Hungary  had 
likewife  its  Vinyards  ;  and  when  they  afterwards 
were  propagated  in  all  Parts,  the  Inhabitants  grew 
fatisfied  with  their  Condition,  and  were  no  longer 
follicitous  to  fecure’new  Settlements. 

Countefs.  Let  any  one  tell  us,  after  this  Account, 
that  Wine  is  only  fit  to  promote  Diforders  in  the 
World.  Europe  never  enjoyed  a  pleafing  State  of 
Tranquillity,  till  Vinyards  were  planted  by  its  va¬ 
rious  inhabitants. 

-j-  Seethe  Eiigram  addrefTed  to  Beer,  by  the  Emperor  Julian, 
in  the  Anthologie*. 

- — - xs 

Th  rtriv j  H  [ioTpciV  TcV^ctM  À  t  dçv.yjcùi" . 

Unthriving  Vines  compell'd  the  Celtic  Sr&ain 
2o  force  a  Liquor  from  the  bearded  Crain. 
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Prior .  It  will  be  proper  to  accompany  this  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Vine,  with  a  fhort  Account  of  its  Juice, 
The  different  Species  of  it  are  ajmoft  innumerable, 
and  they  vary  in  their  Colour,  their  Flavour,  their 
Qualities  and  Duration.  We  may  even  lay,  that 
the  Sorts  of  Wine  are  as  much  diverfified  as  the 
Soils  that  produce  them  -,  they,  however,  may  be 
all  comprehended  in  two  Gaffes,  namely,  the  fweet 
Wines,  and  thofe  which  are  dry  *. 

The  fweet  Wines  arc  thofe  which  have  a  rich  and 
racy  Flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  Honey  ;  and  their 
Perfection  confiffs  in  the  Intermixture  of  an  agree¬ 
able  Bitter  with  their  native  Perfume.  Mufcadine 
Grapes  f  are  the  fnteff  for  the fe  forts  of  Wine,  but 
they  require  a  hot  Climate  for  the  Accomplifhment 
of  their  due  Maturity.  The  Gaffes  of  this  Wine, 
which  are  mo  if  effeemed  among  us,  are  thofe  of 
Glut  ad ,  and  St.  Laurence ,  in  Provence  ;  of  Fron - 
tignan ,  in  Languedoc  -,  of  Condrieux ,  in  Lypnnois  ;  of 
Arbois ,  in  Burgundy  \  of  Rivefalte ,  in  RouJJillon  ;  and 
fome  other  Kinds. 

Foreign  fweet  Wines,  are  Foc  ai  \  which  grows,  in 
a  very  fmall  Quantity,  on  a  Hill  in  Hungary  >  Ver- 
dêe,  Mufcadel ,  and  Mont efiaf cone ,  which  are  all 
Fufcan  Wines  ;  the  Greek  Wine  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius ,  which  deepens  into  a  golden  Yellow  ;  and  the 
Lachryma ,  which  is  a  very  red  Wine,  and  is  1  ike wi fe 
produced  by  the  fame  Mountain, when  it  fufpends  its 
Devaffations  of  the  Vinyards  that  are  near  its  Sum-  * 
mit.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Wines  of  Malaga , 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  Parts  adjacent  to  Gi¬ 
braltar  ;  together  with  thofe  of  Alicant ,  and  lè¬ 
verai  other  Provinces  in  Spain  :  nor  muff  we  forget 
the  Wines  of  Madera ,  winch  is  an  Ifland  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Portuguefe ,  and  is  fituated  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Ocean.  The  beff  CanaryVd'mcs.  are  brought 

*  Vinum  dulcc  :  Vinum  aufterum,  vel  feverum. 
f  Uvæ  apiciæ,  vel  apianæ,  ab  apibus  ôv  raeliis  iiporc. 
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from  the  Ifland  of  Palma,  Malm  fey ,  which  is  a 
very  thick  Wine,  is  produced  in  the  Ifland  of  Candy. 
The  other  Greek  Wines  grow  in  Chios ,  Tenedos, 
Mitylene ,  and  other  Ifles  in  the  Archipelago . 
The  Wine  of  Schiras ,  in  Perfia ,  is  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture. 

All  Wines  have  three  principal  Parts,  which 
are  Oil,  Salt,  and  volatile  Spirits.  The  Generality 
of  fweet  Wines  are  incapable  of  acquiring  that  juft 
Temperament,  which  confifts  in  a  blended  Sweet- 
nefs  and  Acidity,  without  the  Operation  of  Fire. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  perfeft  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  their  Oil  and  Salt,  as  may  correct  the  Poi- 
nancy  of  the  one,  by  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  other, 
the  Grapes  muff  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  on  their 
native  Stock,  till  they  begin  to  grow  dry  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  Grapes  from  deriving  any  future  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Juices  from  the  Earth,  which  would  retard 
the  Completion  of  this  intermixture,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  twift  the  Pedicles,  by  which  the  Bunches  are 
fattened  to  the  Vine.  The  next  Employment  will 
be  to  prels  out  the  Liquor,  which  will  then  have 
acquired  the  Confidence  of  a  Syrup  ;  and  thefe  are 
the  Particulars  of  the  firft  Method.  The  fécond 
conflits  in  exprefTmg  the  Muft  of  the  Grapes  when 
they  are  ripe,  and  in  boiling  it,  fo  as  to  caufe  a 
Sediment  to  rife  to  the  top  of  the  Veflel  *.  This. 
Operation,  which  is  always  violent,  communicates 
a  Tafte  of  Fire  to  the  Wine,  but  it  likewife  qua¬ 
lifies  it  for  a  longer  Prefervation.  The  third  Me¬ 
thod  is  to  boil  the  Juice  of  the  Grapes,  till  it  be 
reduced  to  half  its  original  Quantity,  or  even  to 
one  third,  and  it  will  then  thicken  into  a  very  tena¬ 
cious  Syrup. 

*  Aut  dulcis  Mufti  vulcano  decoquit  hymorem. 

Et  foi  iis  undam  tepidi  defpumat  ahem.  Georg*  i. 

Or  the  rich  Muft  his  timely  Care  proclaims , 

V/hile  he  refines  it  o'er  ths  crackling  Flames . 

3  The 
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The  Care  which  is  taken  to  dephlegmate  the 
Wine,  by  the  two  firft  Methods,  evaporates  moft 
of  its  volatile  Spirits^  in  confequence  of  which,  it 
always  continues  in  a  languid  State,  and  its  Fer¬ 
mentation  can  never  be  perfedt,  becaufe  it  is  unna¬ 
tural.  It  is  likewife  impofiible  for  thefe  Wines  to 
be  light  and  fine,  for  which  reafon  they  may  be  fit¬ 
ter  than  our  Growths  for  hot  Countries,  where  the 
Blood  is  rarified  to  a  greater  degree,  and  requires 
a  fubftantial,  rather  than  a  fpirituous  Liquor.  It  is 
therefore,  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  the  Italians , 
and  other  Southern  People,  who  have  been  habi¬ 
tuated  to  a  vinous  Syrup,  which  is  proportion’d  to 
their  Conftitutions,  are  rather  difgufted  than  plea- 
led  with  the  Vivacity  of  our  Wines. 

Dry  Wines,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  Salts  and 
volatile  Spirits  for  their  predominant  Parts,  and 
thefe  are  render’d  fuch,  by  a  perfedt  Fermentation, 
which  divefts  them  of  the  greateft  part  of  their 
Oil,  and  fo  attenuates  and  fubtilizes  the  remainder^ 
as  not  to  deprive  the  Salts  of  thofe  ftimulating 
Qualities,  by  which  they  affect  the  Tongue  with 
agreeable  Impreflions.  Of  this  nature  are  the 
French ,  the  Mofelle ,  the  Rhenijh ,  and  feveral  Hun¬ 
garian  Wines,  which  are  more  falutary  to  the  Nor¬ 
thern  People,  by  rendring  rheir  Blood  volatile,  and 
refining  it  from  all  grofs  Humours. 

Thefe  Wines  are  render’d  very  defedtive,  by  theiif 
being  either  green,  or  lufcious,  grofs  or  heady. 
Their  lufcious  Quality  is  a  great  Imperfection,  be¬ 
caufe  it  difpirits  the  Heart,  and  diforders  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  infiead  of  reviving  them  with  gay  and  plea- 
fing  Impreflions.  The  mod  excellent  Wines  are 
obnoxious  to  this  Defedt,  as  they  likewife  are  to  a 
headinefs  of  Fumes  *,  but  each  of  thefe  ill  Qualities 
is  ufually  corrected  by  a  proper  Age.  Greennefs, 
is  not  fo  much  the  Defedt  of  the  Wine,  as  it  is  of 
the  Seafon,  which  has  not  fufficiently  ripened  the 

Fruit  ^ 
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Fruit  ;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  the  Proprietor,  whq, 
perhaps,  has  been  too  precipitate  in  his  Vintage. 
In  a  Wore},  it  is  rather  an  Abortion,  than  any  re¬ 
gular  Procefs  of  Nature.  The  harfh  and  terreftrial 
Flavour,  is  the  greatefl  Imperfection  of  all  ;  and  it 
refaits  either  from  the  Sun  itfelf,  or  an  injudicious 
Cultivation  of  the  Vine. 

Wine  may  be  Paid  to  have  all  its  good  Qualities, 
when  it  proves  full,  and  at  the  fame  time,  foft  to 
the  Palate  -,  when  it  prefervesa  good  Body,  in  con> 
jyndtion  with  a  due  Lightnefs  *,  and  when  it  retains 
a  bright  Colour,  a  pleating  Scent,  and  a  delicate 
Flavour.  I  fancy,  my  dear  Chevalier,  you  will  be 
defirous  of  obtaining  fuch  Wine  as  this,  whenever 
you  have  an  inclination  to  amufe  your  felf  with  the 
Culture  of  your  Vines  -,  and  you  may  be  certain  of 
Succefs,  if  you  will  purfue  the  Directions  you  will 
now  receive  from  his  Lordfhip. 

Count .  There  are  various  Methods  of  forming  the 
Vine,  and  conducting  the  Procefs  of  a  Vintage. 
The  Plant  itfelf  is  naturally  weak,  but  Nature  has 
fupplied  it  with  fmall  Tendrils,  ora  kind  of  Arms, 
which  it  clafps  about  the  Bodies  that  occur  in  its 
way,  and  fecures  itfelf,  by  their  Afliftance,  againft 
all  Shocks  of  Wind.  We  rear  it  on  a  fingle  Prop 
in  Frame  ;  but  it  is  cuftomary,  in  fome  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  to  fupport  it  either  with  â  ftrong  Reed,  a 
long  Pole,  or  wooden  Forks.  The  prevailing  Me¬ 
thod  in  Greece  and  Italy,  is  to  train  up  the  Vines  to 
Elms,  along  the  Branches  of  which  they  extend 
themfeives  without  reilraint,  and  gradually  afeend 
to  the  Top  *.  The  Afiatics ,  who  have  lèverai  Spe¬ 
cies  of  very  large  Grapes,  are  obliged  to  difpofe 

their 
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Turn  læves  calamos  &  rafæ  haftilia  virgsc, 

Fraxineafqye  aprare  fudes,  fur  calque  bicornes, 

Viribus  eniti  quarum  &  contemnere  ventos 

AfTuefcanr,  fummalque  fequi  tabuiata  per  ulmos,  Georg,  i. 

The 
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their  Vines  on  railed  Works  of  Lattice,  which,  by 
thefe  means, are  converted  into  fo  many  verdant  Pa- 
villions,  under  which  the  Natives  enjoy  the  Re- 
frefhment  of  a  breeezy  Shade.  The  fame  Soil  fre¬ 
quently  fupplies  them  with  Rice  or  Corn,  for  their 
Food,  and  Wine  to  crown  their  Bowls  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  Growth  of  Mulberry  Trees 
fuftains  their  Vines,  and  nourilhes  the  Silk- Worms 
that  array  the  Natives. 

The  particular  Method  pradtifed  in  each  Country, 
is  thought  by  the  Inhabitants,  to  be  belt  adapted  to 
their  Neceffi  ties'.  They  would  imagine  themfelves 
infinitely  prejudiced,  were  they  to  act  in  any  other 
manner;  andl  confefs,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  re¬ 
cede  from  an  eitablifhed  Cuftom,  unlefs  it  has  been 
made  evident,  by  repeated  Experiments,  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Proceeding  would  be  more  effectual.  But  I 
have  obferved  in  my  Travels,  that  People  generally 
add  by  rote,  and  we  have  a  valt  number  of  Vinyards, 
the  Wines  of  which  would  be  infinitely  better, 
and  might  be  kept  much  longer  than  they  are  at 
prefent,  were  they  cultivated  in  a  more  regular 
manner. 

My  Inclination  to  plant  a  Vinyard,  on  forne  part 
of  my  Eftate,  made  me  attentive  to  the  different 
Methods  that  are  pradtifed  in  our  Provinces  ;  and 
I  could  not  difcover  any  that  deferved  to  be  ranked 
in  competition  with  thofe  Precautions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Champaign ,  for  fifty 
Years  paid.  Their  Wine  was  indeed  very  excel¬ 
lent,  and  much  efteemed  before  that  time,  but  it 
wanted  a  Efficient  Body,  and  was  incapable  of 
Tranfportation  to  diftant  Parts  ;  till  at  laid,  the  Na¬ 
tives, 

The  next  Precaution  of  his  rural  Cares 
A  Range  of  Reeds,  and  forked  Props  prepares  ; 

On  thefe  the  Vines  their  clafping  Progrefs  form. 

And  brave  the  Rigours  of  each  rifing  Storm  ; 

Afcend  the  hofpitable  Elm,  and  fpread 
Their  fuelling  Clujlers  o'er  its  verdant  Head . 
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tives,  by  a  long  Courfe  of  Experience,  acquired 
the  proper  Methods  of  tinging  it  with  the  Com¬ 
plexion  of  a  Cherry,  or  the  Eye  of  a  Partridge  ; 
they  could  likewife  brighten  it  into  the  whiteft  Hue, 
or  deepen  it  into  a  perfedt  red.  In  a  word,  they 
improved  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  will  now  re¬ 
tain  all  its  fine  Qualities  for  fix  or  feven  Years,  and 
very  frequently  for  a  longer  Space  of  Time. 

The  exadt  Obfervation  of  this  Method  in  CuiJJi , 
Pargnan ,  and  other  Cantons  of  Lyonnois ,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  Growth  of  Wines,  which  are  efteemed  by 
all  Flanders 3  as  much  as  thofe  of  Burgundy  and  Cham - 
$aign. 

The  Pradtice  of  the  fame  Method,  in  different 
Parts  of  Burgundy ,  has  raifed  feveral  Wines,  out  of 
Obfcurity,  into  a  general  Efteem  -,  though  their 
Names  were  not  fo  much  as  known  a  few  Years  ago. 

This  Method  relates  to  the  Vine,  the  Prefs,  and 
the  Cellar. 

The  particular  Circumftances  which  conftitute 
the  Procefs  of  a  Vine,  are  Plantation,  Propagation, 
Pruning,  Cultivation,  Binding,  Earthing,  and 
Dunging. 

It  fh'puld  never  be  planted  in  fuch  ftrong  Soils, 
as  are  proper  for  Corn  -,  for  tho’  they  abound 
in  Salts  and  Juices,  yet  as  they  always  harden 
after  Rain ,  the  lead  fucceeding  Heat  renders 
them  impenetrable  to  the  Adlion  of  the  Air  and 
Sun,  and  prevents  the  due  Refinement  of  their 
Fluids.  In  confequence  of  which,  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  Adlivity  and  Perfedtion,  and  the  Vine 
either  degenerates  into  a  yellow  Hue,  or  yields  a 
harfh  and  grofs  Juice,  A  Soil  moderately  thin 
and  light  *  rather  dry  than  moift  -,  bending  into  a 
Declivity,  and  intermixed  with  Gravel,  or  final! 
Flints  *,  is  more  adapted  to  the  Vine,  than  the 
richeft  and  molt  fertil  Land.  The  Attritions  thefe 
final!  Stones  receive  from  Culture,  may  poffibly 

caufe 
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caufe  them  to  difcharge  certain  Salts,  or  even  Par¬ 
ticles  of  Fire  and  Sulphur,  capable  of  infufing  an 
agreeable  Vivacity  into  the  Wine*  But  however 
the  FaCt  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all  foftand  light 
Soils  impart  a  greater  degree  of  Delicacy  and  Fla¬ 
vour  to  their  Productions  *,  becaufe  the  Influence 
and  ACtion  of  the  Air,  which  penetrates  their 
Pores,  without  any  Impediment,  diffufe  and  un» 
fold  the  volatile  Spirits,  and  all  the  fineft  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Vegetation,  in  the  moft  effectual  manner. 

I  am  not  for  planting  a  Vine  too  near  a  River,  and 
much  lefs  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  marfhy  Lands  ; 
becaufe  their  exhaling  Humidity,  which  ftieds  itfelf 
over  all  the  adjacent  Soil,  renders  the  Morning 
Frofts  more  injurious  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Vine; 
the  Lofs  of  which  is  always  fucceeded  by  that  of 
the  Fruit. 

The  Vine  is  propagated  either  from  Slips,  or 
elfe  from  Plants  that  have  already  taken  root* 
The  former  of  thefe  are  little  Sprigs  without  Roots, 
and  which  are  cut  in  Winter,  from  Stocks  of  a 
kindly  Nature,  and  are  preferved  in  Bundles,  in  a 
Cellar,  till  the  Seafon  intended  for  their  Plantation. 
Towards  the  End  of  March ,  thofe  Bundles  fhould 
be  fteeped  in  miry  Pits,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  Days, 
after  which  they  are  inferted  in  the  Earth,  not  in 
an  upright  Pofition,  but  flanting  a  little  on  one 
fide  ;  and  three  or  four  of  them  are  fet  in  each  of 
the  Apertures,  which  ought  to  be  a  Foot  diftant 
from  one  another  -,  and  all  Redundancies  are  after¬ 
wards  to  be  cleared  away.  The  larged  End  of 
the  Shoot  mu  ft  be  funk  into  the  Earth,  to  a  very 
moderate  Depth  ;  and  Care  fhould  always  be  taken 
to  leave  an  Inch  or  two  of  old  Wood,  that  has  had 
two  Years  Growth. 

Rooted  Plants  are  young  Stocks,  that  have 
grown  two  or  three  Years  in  a  Seminary,  the  Soil 
of  which  fhould  be  a  little  thinner  than  the  Ground 

into 
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into  which  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted.  This  Re» 
moval  is  made  in  November ,  and  the  Stocks  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  Soil,  the  moment  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  native  Earth  ;  becaufe  their  De¬ 
licacy  will  be  greatly  injured  by  the  leaft  Delay, 
Thefe  Seminaries  fhould  always  be  infeparable  from 
an  Eftate  in  Land,  fince  they  are  infinitely  ufeful. 
The  rooted  Plants  begin  to  be  fruitful  the  third 
Year,  and  frequently  retain  their  Fertility  for  the 
fpace  of  fixty  Years. 

A  Vine  may  likewife  be  renewed,  either  in  the 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  means  of  Layers. 

This  Operation  is  performed  by  laying  fuch  of 
the  fineft  Shoots,  as  are  afterwards  to  be  pruned 
off  from  their  Stock,  lateral  to  each  other  in  the 
Earth  -,  and  fo  as  the  old  Wood  may  be  buried  in 
the  Ground,  while  that  which  is  young  rifes  above 
the  Surface.  When  that  part  which  has  been  funk 
in  the  Soil  has  taken  root,  the  other  Extremity  is 
either  permitted  to  remain  on  the  parent  Stock,  in 
order  to  beautify  the  adjacent  Spot  with  one  con¬ 
tinued  Growth  ;  or  elfe  it  is  cut  off  beneath  the 
Roots,  and  this  new  Stock  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  Earth,  to  be  tranfpanted  as  occafion  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Another  Method  of  laying  Vines,  is  performed 
by  bending  the  Extremity  of  a  fine  Shoot  into  a 
little  Bafket,  which  is  funk  into  the  Earth  for  that 
purpofe.  The  Shoot  fo  difpofed,  takes  root  in  the 
Bafket,  below  which  it  is  cut  off  in  the  Month  of 
November ,  and  is  then  raifed  out  of  the  Earth,  as 
Readily  as  poffible  -,  after  which  it  is  tranfplanted, 
with  the  little  Bafket,  into  the  intended  Situation. 
Thefe  are  the  four  Methods  by  which  a  Vine  is 
multiplied-,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  Pru¬ 
ning  Part. 

This  Operation  ought  to  correfpond  with  the 
Quality  of  the  Wood,  and  likewife  of  the  Soil  that 

fupplies 
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fupplies  ît  with  Nouri {liment.  If  the  Earth  be  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  the  Wood  a  little  weak,  it  is 
ufual  to  leave  no  more  than  two  or  three  Buds,  at 
mod,  on  the  young  Wood  of  that  Year’s  Growth  ; 
that  the  Sap,  by  being  confined  to  fo  (mall  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Buds,  may  caufe  them  to  emit  Shoots  of  a 
moderate  Strength:  but  if  the  Earth  be  very  nu- 
tri mental,  and  the  Stock  vigorous,  three  or  four 
Buds  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the  young 
Wood,  to  weaken  the  Adtion  of  the  Sap,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  fhooting  out  too  large  a  Growth  of 
new  Wood. 

Vine- D Tellers,  as  well  as  Gardeners,  are  pr£pof- 
feffed  with  an  old  Opinion,  that  Spring  is  the  only 
proper  Seafon  for  Pruning  ,  and  yet  they  often  adt 
inconfiftently  with  that  Ferfuafion,  fmce  they  fre¬ 
quently  begin  to  prune  in  January,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  embarraffed  by  too  many  other 
Works,  which  hinder  their  Accomplishment  of 
this  in  due  time  :  But  with  all  their  Expedition,  a 
great  part  of  this  Operation  remains  uncompleated, 
even  when  the  Month  of  April  is  far  advan¬ 
ced.  The  Sap,  which  began  to  exert  its  Energy 
in  March ,  purfues  its  natural  Courfe,  and  firit 
fwells  the  Buds,  in  the  Extremities  of  the  Plant, 
which  are  the  very  parts  that  ought  to  be  retrenched*, 
and  then,  finding  the  Ends  of  its  Canals  entirely 
laid  open  by  Pruning,  it  weeps  through  thofe  A- 
pertures,  till  the  Heat  begins  to  thicken  it,  and 
prevents  its  future  Diftipation.  But  the  Sap  would 
never  be  wafted,  either  in  Tears,  or  ufelefs  Buds, 
had  care  been  taken  to  prune  the  Vine  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf.  This  Pradtice  is  re¬ 
commended  by  Moniteur  de  la  9$uintinye  ;  to  which 
I  may  add,  that  it  has  been  frequently  found  to  be 
fuccefsful  ;  and  any  Perfon  may  venture  to  make 
the  Experiment,  on  fome  fmall  put  of  a  Vine,  in 
order  to  be  convinced,  that  thole  Advantages  of 
1  an 
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an  eafy  Culture  in  Spring,  which  refult  from  prtr- 
ning  in  Autumn,  are  not  difcredked  by  any  Incon¬ 
venience  whatever. 

March  is  the  Seafon  for  drefting  the  Vine,  after 
it  has  been  pruned  -,  and  this  Operation  varies  a- 
greeably  to  the  Nature  of  the  Plants,  which,  a- 
mong  us,  are  of  two  forts  ;  namely,  the  high 
Growths,  which  are  fuffered  to  (hoot  up  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  in  Soils  of  a  moderate 
Finenefs  ;  and  the  low  Growths,  which  are  not 
permitted  to  afcend  above  three  Feet  at  mod. 

The  high  Vines  are  annually  dreffed  *,  and, 
once  in  fifteen  Years,  they  are  lower’d,  and  laid 
down  in  a  Trench  two  Feet  in  breadth,  and  almoft 
as  deep  as  the  Stock.  When  this  has  been  co¬ 
vered  with  Earth,  three  or  four  of  the  fined  Shoots 
which  adhere  to  it,  fiiould  be  extended  on  each  fide, 
and  difpofed  into  little  Trenches,  fix  Inches  deep, 
in  order  to  furnifli  as  many  Layers.  The  old 
Wood  will  refume  a  new  Vigour,  by  thus  exerting 
itfelf  in  a  frefh  Soil  ;  and  this  Operation  is  perfor¬ 
med  in  the  Month  of  November . 

The  Method  is  different,  with  refpecft  to  low 
Vines,  which  are  productive  of  the  belt  Wine. 
They  are  laid  in  the  Earth  every  Year,  and  dreffed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  Stock  will  fhoot  feveral 
Paces  under  ground,  and  frequently  as  many  Fa¬ 
thoms,  in  a  number  of  Years.  Care  is  always  taken 
to  lower  the  £tock  w'll:}1  as  much  Equality  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  prevent  its  defle&ing  into  a  Curve, 
which  would  expofe  it,  to  the  Danger  of  being  cut, 
in  the  Culture  of  the  enfuing  Year. 

When  the  Vines  are  found  to  be  too  old,  they 
fhould  either  be  rooted  up,  or  grafted.  If  we  have 
recourfe  to  the  former  Expedient,  the  Soil  fiiould 
be  fuffered  to  reft  one  Year,  at  leaft,  before  we 
plant  it  anew  -,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  it  with 
Corn,  which  never  fails  to  fucceed,  or  elfe  with 
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Rye,  or  fome  of  the  March  Grain,  In  order  to 
thin  the  Earth,  and  render  it  more  light  and  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  Delicacy  of  the  young  Plant  ; 
which,  without  this  Precaution,  would  be  choaked 
by  too  ftrong  a  Nutriment. 

If  the  old  Vine  fhould  dill  fhoot  out  a  Growth 
of  vigorous  Wood,  that  is  unproductive  of  Fruit, 
it  will  be  proper  to  graft  it,  inftead  of  rooting  it 
up.  All  the  old  Wood  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
Earth,  and  no  more  than  two  or  three  Shoots  of 
that  Year’s  Growth,  fhould  be  buffered  to  rife  a- 
bove  the  Surface.  The  Graft  will  be  more  fuccefs- 
ful  on  thefe,  than  on  the  old  Wood,  which  is  not 
eafily  opened  by  Incifion,  and  whole  Thicknefs  no 
way  correfponds  with  the  Graft.  The  Vine  is  graf¬ 
ted  in  the  Cleft,  and  the  Operation  refembles  that 
of  other  Trees. 

The  Depth  to  which  high  Vines  are  laid  in  the 
Ground,  makes  it  unneceffary  to  furnifn  them  with 
new  Earth  j  but  the  low  Vines  mull  have  this  Sup¬ 
ply  every  twelve  Years,  in  very  light  Soils,  and  e- 
very  fifteen  Years  in  thofe  which  are  moil  nutri- 
mental.  Thefe  Plants ,  however,  require  but  a 
moderate  Quantity  of  additional  Earth  ;  and  it  is 
always  cuflomary  to  leave  the  diflance  of  a  Foot 
between  each  Bafket  of  the  fupplemental  Soil  :  and 
fhould  this  be  too  ftrong,  it  may  caufe  the  Vines 
to  deg’nerate,  and  deprive  the  future  Wine  of  its 
due  Einenefs;  it  would  like  wife  cover  the  Stem 
with  an  Incruflation,  thick  enough  to  deprive  it  of 
thofe  aerial  Influences  as  fupply  it  with  the  proper 
Pabulum  of  Fire,  and  the  mofl  perfect!  Juices. 

A  moderate  Quantity  of  Dung  is  likewife  ap¬ 
plied  to  Vines  every  feventh  Year,  when  the  Soil 
is  extremely  light,  and  every  twelfth  Year,  when 
it  happens  to  be  a  little  more  com'padl.  A  Redun¬ 
dancy  of  this  Manure  would  fcorch  the  Body  of  the 
Vol.  II.  U  Plants 
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Plant  -,  it  would  alfo  fhorten  its  Duration,  and  al¬ 
ter  the  natural  Quality  of  the  Wine.  Neats-Dung 
is  the  propereft  for  light  Soils,  but  this  muft  have 
an  Intermixture  of  Horfe-Dung,  for  fuch  Lands  as 
are  ftrong.  Sheeps  Dung,  when  its  Heat  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  is  very  ferviceable  to  Vines,  when  they  grow 
yellow,  provided  it  be  employed  in  Idler  Quanti¬ 
ties  than  the  other  Manures.  November  is  the  pro¬ 
per  Seafon  for  affording  Vines  this  part  of  their  Cul¬ 
ture,  and.it  is  deferred  till  the  Month  of  February , 
when  the  Autumn  has  proved  rainy,  left  the  Earth 
and  its  Manure  fhould  form  an  injurious  Glew, 
round  the  Stem  to  which  they  adhere. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  training  Vines  to  their 
Prop,  is  when  the  Flowers  begin  to  appear.  It  is 
likewife  cuftomary  to  pare  the  Vine,  much  about 
the  fame  time  ^  but  it  is  not  very  material  whether 
you  perform  this  before,  or  after  the  Plant  has  been 
taftened  to  its  Prop.  Paring  the  Vine  confifts  in 
cutting  olf  the  Ends  of  the  Branches,  and  retrench¬ 
ing  the  little  Shoots  which  rife  from  the  Bottom 
and  Sides  of  the  Stock.  This  Operation  fhould  be 
repeated,  in  order  to  fecure  a  copious  Sap  for  the 
Fruits  that  are  unfolded. 

It  is  altogether  as  necefiary  to  clear  away,  at 
two  or  three  different  times,  all  the  Weeds  which 
fpring  about  the  Stems  of  Vines,  and  which  either 
impoverifh,or  chill  the  Earth.  But  whether  a  Hoe, 
or  a  Mattock  be  employed  on  this  occafion,  the 
Drefter  fhould  always  be  cautious  cf  opening  the 
Earth  about  the  Vine,  after.  Rains  or  Frofts  :  for 
if  this  Operation  be  performed  after  a  rainy  Seafon, 
it  hardens  the  Soil,  and  renders  it  impenetrable  to 
the  Air,  and  confequently  caufes  feveral  Stems  to 
become  yellow,  and  wither  away.  And  if  the 
Earth  be  ftir’d  after  Hails  or  Froft,  it  is  expofed 
to  fuch  a  fatal  Chillnefs,  as  will,  at  leaft,  retard 
the  Procefs  of  Vegetation,  for  a  confulcrabk  time. 

The 
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The  Vine  has  three  dangerous  Enemies»  from 
whofe  Ravages  it  is  difficult  to  preferve  it. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  fmall  Beetle,  that  refem- 
bles  a  Afoy-Bug,  in  Shape  and  Colour,  but  is  much 
inferior  to  it  in  Size.  This  Infedl  continues  in  the 
Earth,  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  fallens  itfelf 
to  the  Stems  of  young  Vines  in  particular*,  gnaws 
their  mod  tender  Roots,  and  frequently  deftroys 
them.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Month  of 
May,  and  after  it  has  fixed  itfelf  on  the  green  Fo¬ 
liage,  it  preys  on  their  Subfiance»  and  pierces  the 
Fruit-Buds,  and  the  young  Shoots,  which  often 
proves  deflru&ive  to  all  the  new  Wood.  But 
this  Devaflation  may  be  prevented,  m  a  great  mea- 
fure,  by  fowing  a  good  Quantity  of  Beans  about 
the  Vine;  which  the  Animal  will  quit  for  the  new 
Growth  of  Leaves,  and  thefe  may  eafily  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  a  ffiort  time.  Thefe  Leaves,  with  the 
Breed  of  Infecls  that  reft  upon  them,  may  after¬ 
wards  be  advantageoufly  removed,  and  burnt  around 
the  Stem  of  the  Vine;  by  which  means,  another 
Difafler,  more  prejudicial  than  the  former,  may  be 
feafonably  prevented.  Thefe  Animals  pierce  the 
Cluflers  when  they  are  ripe,  in  order  to  inje£l  their 
Eggs  into  the  Berries  ;  in  confequence  of  which.,  Le¬ 
gions  of  Worms  will  be  produced,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Grapes,  and  the  total  Fruflration  of  the 
approaching  Vintage.  The  Sun  draws  all  the  Juice 
from  the  penetrated  Grapes,  and  foon  reduces  them 
to  Powder.  The  Worms,  when  they  are  fatiated 
with  their  Food,  feek  a  proper  Retreat,  for  the  Ac- 
complifhment  of  their  Transformation  into  Aure¬ 
lias,  and  afterwards  into  Beetles.  If  they  happen 
to  difcover  a  Heap  of  Compofl,  they  choofe  it  for 
their  Manfion  ;  and  feveral  Perfons  place  a  quan« 
tity  of  it  about  the  Stocks  of  their  Vines.  This 
Manure  is  the  Rendezvous  of  thefe,  and  a  Variety 
of  ocher  Infcdls;  and  if  Care  be  tak.$n  to  burn  it, 
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at  the  Clofe  of  Winter,  ail  thefe  noxious  Animais 
will  be  effedually  deftroyed,  and  the  Afhes  are 
almoft  as  ferviceabfe  as  the  Manure  itfelf. 

There  is  likewife  another  fmall  Beetle,  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  a  common  Fly,  and  cover’d  with  a 
green  Shell,  whofe  Surface  glitters  with  the  brigh- 
teft  Gold.  This  Animal  is  furnifhed  with  a  tfery 
long  and  hard  Trunk,  indented  into  feveral  Saws, 
which  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  Grapes,  and 
likewife  to  the  tender  Leaves  ;  which  the  Creature 
rolls  around  its  Body,  and  lines  it  with  a  fort  of 
Down,  for  the  Reception  of  its  Eggs.  ïn  the  Win¬ 
ter  Seafon,  it  either  retires  into  the  Earth,  or  lod¬ 
ges  itlelf  in  a  Heap  of  Compoft,  where  it  con¬ 
tinues  buried  in  Sleep,  The  Vine-Dreffers  are  in- 
duftrious  to  find  out  thefe  contorted  Leaves  which 
enfold  the  Eggs,  and  they  burn  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vine. 

5Tis  cuftomary  to  employ  the  Hours  of  defen¬ 
ding  Dews,  or  the  Cool  of  the  Morning,  in  deflroy- 
ing  the  Snails,  that  conceal  themfelves  during  the 
Heat  of  the  Day  -,  and  as  thefe  Animals  are  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  the  Ragouts  of  Languedoc ,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  Province  are  very  folicitous  to  difco- 
ver  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  induftrious 
Perfon  to  attempt  the  Extermination  of  thefe  I  li¬ 
fe  61  s  from  his  Vinyard  :  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
whole  Diftrid  ought  to  concur  with  him  in  that 
Employment,  or  he  will  otherwile  be  too  much 
fatigued,  in  deflroying  a  hundred  Enemies  on  one 
Vine,  while  two  thoufand  are  marching  to  invade 
the  neighbouring  Plants. 

When  the  Cultivation  has  been  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  a  favourable  Summer  has  cooperated 
with  the  Labours  of  the  \  ine-Drefier,  the  Grapes 
will,  at  laft ,  acquire  their  compleat  Maturity, 
and  it  will  then  be  neceffary  to  prepare  for  the 
Vintage.  The  Fats  are  carefully  clean’d,  and  the 
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Wine-Prels,  with  all  its  Appendage  of  Vefiels» 
have  their  proper  Difpofition  affigned  them,  for 
the  enfuing  Work.  But  the  Manner  of  making 
Wine,  and  the  Methods  by  which  it  is  duly  or¬ 
dered,  fhall  be  referved  for  our  next  Walk  :  and 
we  will  conclude  this,  with  a  Turn  or  two  in  the 
Vinyard,  where  you  fhall  be  p relented  with  a  View 
of  moft  of  the  Particulars  Ï  have  related. 
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The  Co  u  nt. 

The  Countess. 

The  Prior. 

Toe  Cheval  ier. 

UR  Preparations  for  the  Vin¬ 
tage  are  all  compleated,  and 
the  Vintagers  are  flocking  to¬ 
wards  us,  to  offer  their  Servi¬ 
ces  on  this  Occafion.  What 
Commands  has  your  Lordfhip  for  them  at  prefent? 

Count .  The  Quality  of  the  Wine  depends  on  the 
due  Performance  of  their  feveral  Fundions.  I  in¬ 
form  them,  that  they  muff  bring  in  the  Grapes,  at 
three  different  Gatherings  -,  in  the  firfl:  of  which, 
they  are  to  chufe  thofe  Bunches  that  are  mod  ripe, 
and  have  the  feweft,  as  well  as  the  fined  Grapes, 
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and  they  muft  be  careful  to  clear  away  all  the  Ber¬ 
ries  that  are  green,  rotten,  or  fcorched,  together 
with  fuch  as  have  been  pierced  by  Infefts.  i  like- 
wife  dire  ft  my  People  to  cat  the  Grapes  very 
fhort  becaufe  the  Stalks  are  bitter,  and  vitiate 
the  Wine  with  a  Fîàyour  of  the  Wood,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  Length. 

The  fécond  Gathering  mud  be  confined  to  the 
large  thick  Clutters,  that  are  not  fo  ripe  as  the  0- 
thers  ;  and  thole  which  are  green,  withered,  or 
rotten,  fliould  be  gathered  latt.  I  confign  thefe 
three  Gatherings  to  as  many  Preflings,  whofe  dif¬ 
ference  you  may  eafily  comprehend. 

This  firft  Labour,  which  is  of  the  utmott  Im¬ 
portance,  may  be  compleated  by  another  Method. 

I  have  Vines  that  vary  in  their  Qualities.  Some 
are  planted  in  a  very  light  and  ltony  Soil,  and 
they  yield  a  bright  and  fragrant  Wine  :  others  are 
placed  in  a  more  nourifhing  Traft  of  Land,  and 
they  produce  a  Wine  of  a  greater  Body.  If  I  have 
an  Inclination  to  unite  thefe  good  Qualities,  in  the 
fame  Wine,  and  to  meliorate  the  one,  by  an  Inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  other,  I  can  accomplilh  my  Defign, 
either  in  the  Vinyard,  by  blending  thefe  different 
Grapes  together,  or  elfe  in  the  Cellar,  by  mixing 
the  lèverai  Wines  I  have  preffed  :  but  if  I  neglect 
to  make  this  Intermixture,  by  cutting  one  Species 
of  Grapes  with  the  other,  I  hazard  the  Lofs  of  all 
my  Vintage.  When  the  Wines  are  once  made,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  mix  them  to  any  degree  of  Per¬ 
fection  :  the  weakeft  will  change  its  Complexion, 
and  communicate  its  Defefts  to  the  other,  inttead  of 
being  correfted  by  the  good  Qualities  of  the  atto el¬ 
ated  Juice  -,  and  one  of  its  leaft  Imperfections,  tlio* 
far  from  being  inccnfiderable,  will  be  à  difagree- 
able  cloudy  Tinge,  accompanied  with  a  Sediment 
which  will  always  tarnifh  the  Beauty  of  the  proper 
Colour,  and  divett  the  Wine  of  its  fine  Flavour 
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and  Tranfparency.  But  this  Effect  will  be  prevented, 
if  I  intermix  the  bed  Grapes  of  one  Vine  with  the 
mod  per  fed:  Productions  of  another.  The  feafonable 
Combination  of  thefe  different  Fruits,  will  produce 
an  exquifite  Liquor,  that  will  have  all  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  a  diffident  Body,  a  Delicacy  of  Flavour, 
a  Fragrancy  of  Scent,  and  a  Livelinefs  of  Colour  j 
and  which  may  be  kept  for  feveral  Years,  without 
the  lead  Alteration.  Thefe  Obfervations  of  mine 
have  been  judified  by  a  long  Experience -,  and  it 
was  the  Knowledge  ol  thofe  E  deeds  that  re  fuit  from 
intermixing  the  Grapes  of  three  or  four  Vines  of 
different  Qualities,  which  improved  the  celebrated 
Wines  of  Stllery,  Ai ,  and  Hautvilliers,  to  the  Per¬ 
fection  they  have  now  acquired  ;  and  indeed  they 
feem  to  comprehend  all  the  Excellencies  that  can 
poffibly  unite,  to  regale  the  Palate. 

Father  Perignon ,  a  BenediSHne  of  Hautvilliers ,  on 
the  Marne ,  was  the  firft  who  made  any  fuccefsful 
Attempt,  to  intermix  the  Grapes  of  different  Vines 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  Wine  of  Perignon ,  or  Haut - 
viliiers ,  bore  the  greated  Edimation  among  us, 
till  the  PraCtice  of  this  Method  became  more  ex- 
tenfive. 

Chevalier.  As  I  was  ye  herd  ay  reading  Boileau' $ 
Feaft ,  l  found  all  the  Names  your  Lord  (hip  has 
mentioned,  in  the  explanatory  Account  of  the  Hilly 
Order ,  which,  as  the  Commentator  obferves,  was 
a  Society  ol  Men  of  Pleafure,  who  were  divided 
in  their  Opinions,  with  refpeCt  to  the  Merit  of  the 
feveral  Vines  that  grow  on  the  Hills  adjacent  to 
Rheims .  I  was  then  defirous  of  confulting  the  Map 
tor  the  Name  of  Perignon ,  Sillery v  Hautvilliers ,  At, 
PaiJJi,  Verzenai ,  and  St.  Phieri ,  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Notes.  But  I  lod  my  labour  in 
looking  for  the  Name  of  Perignon . 

Ccuntefs.  The  Author  of  thofe  Notes  has  aferi- 
bed  the  Name  of  a  Man  tô  a  Mountain  ;  but  this 
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is  a  trifling  Mi  flake  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  Sir,  we 
will  return  to  our  Vintage.  I  can  now  compre¬ 
hend  the  Reafon  why  the  Wines  made  by  Country 
People,  are  fo  inferior  to  thofe  we  drink  at  the 
Table  of  Gentlemen,  and  rich  Citizens,  tho*  they 
are  both  produced  from  the  fame  Vines,  and  the 
fame  Grapes.  The  Peafant,  who  poffdfes  only  an 
Acre  or  two  of  Land,  is  unable  to  make  proper 
Selections  and  Intermixtures  of  Fruit:  he  makes 
but  one  Preffing,  or  he  thinks  he  fhall  reform  the 
bad  Wine,  by  blending  it  with  the  good  ;  while 
he,  in  reality,  injures  the  good,  by  intermixing  it 
with  the  bad  :  but  the  Proprietor  of  a  large  Vi  11- 
yard  has  an  Opportunity  of  confidering  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Qualities  of  his  Vines,  and  can  form  fuch  an 
Intermixture  as  will  bring  his  Wine  into  Reputa¬ 
tion. 

Count.  My  Remarks  on  the  Choice  and  A ffb re¬ 
nient  of  different  Grapes,  are  equally  applicable  to 
gray  and  red  Wines, 

Chevalier.  Your  Lordfhip  fpeaks  of  the  Colour 
of  Wine,  as  if  we  were  capable  of  forming  it  in 
what  manner  we  pleafe.  Can  a  white  Grape  be 
made  to  afford  us  a  Wine  of  a  different  Tincture? 
And  is  not  red  Wine  the  confiant  Product  of  a 
black  Grape? 

Count.  White  Wine  is,  undoubtedly,  the  natu¬ 
ral  Juice  of  a  white  Grape,  but  its  Strength  and  a- 
ther  Qualities  are  generally  very  imperfeCl;  it  is 
likewile  apt  to  grow  yellow,  and  it  degenerates  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Return  of  Summer.  Thefe  white 
Win?s  grow  out  of  repute  at  prefent,  and  are  on¬ 
ly  ufeful  in  fome  medicinal  Prefcriptions -,  but  the 
grey  Wine,  which  has  fo  bright  an  Eye,  and  re- 
lembles  the  Complexion  of  cryflal,  is  produced  by 
the  blackefl  Grapes.  And  its  Whitenefs  can  never 
be  fo  well  promoted,  as  when  all  the  Stocks  of 
white  Grapes  are  rooted  up.  It  was  formerly  very 
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difficult  to  preferve  the  Wine  of  Ai  longer  than  one 
Year.  When  the  Juice  of  the  white  Grapes,  whofe 
Quantity  was  very  great  in  that  Vinyard,  began  to 
allume  a  yellow  Hue,  it  became  predominant,  and 
created  a  Change  in  all  the  Wine  ;  but  ever  fince 
the  white  Grapes  have  been  difufed  in  the  Wines  of 
Champaign ,  that  which  grows  on  the  Mountain  of 
Rheims  will  laft  feven  or  eight  Years,  and  the 
Marne  Wine  may  be  eafily  kept  for  the  lpace  of 
four  or  five.  And  if  the  fame  Precautions  are  ufed, 
with  refpeél  to  the  Wines  of  Burgundy ,  they  will  not 
begin  to  degenerate  in  the  third  Year,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  fécond,  as  has  often  been  experienced. 

Chevalier.  What  Methods  are  taken  to  make  the 
black  Grapes,  which  afford  a  red  Wine  in  Burgun¬ 
dy^  produce  a  Wine  as  white  as  Water  in  Cham- 
paign  ? 

Count.  The  Wine  of  a  black  Grape  may  be  tin¬ 
ged  with  any  Colour  we  think  proper  j  thofe  who 
defire  to  have  it  perfectly  white,  have  recourfe  to 
the  following  Method.  The  People  employed  in 
the  Vintage,  begin  their  Labours  at  an  early  Hour 
in  the  Morning  *,  and  when  they  have  feledled  the 
finell  Grapes,  they  lay  them  gently  in  their  Baf- 
kets,  in  order  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Vinyard  ; 
or  they  place  them  in  large  Panniers,  without 
preffing  them  in  the  leaff,  or  wiping  off  the  dewy 
Moifture,  and  the  azure  Dye  that  cover  them. 
Dews  and  exhaling  Mills  greatly  contribute  to  the 
Whitenefs  of  the  Wine. 

’Tis  cuftomary  to  cover  the  Bafkets  with  wet 
Cloths,  in  a  hot  Sunfhine  ;  becaufe  the  Liquor  will 
be  apt  to  aflame  a  red  Tindlure,  if  the  Grapes 
fhould  happen  to  be  heated.  Thele  Bafkets  are 
then  placed  upon  the  Backs  of  fuch  Animals  as  are 
of  a  gentle  Nature,  and  carry  their  Burden  with  an 
eafy  Motion  to  the  Cellar,  where  the  Grapes  co- 
tinue  covered,  in  a  cool  Air,  When  the  Warmth 
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of  the  Sun  proves  moderate,  the  Labours  of  the 
Vintage  are  not  difcontinued  till  Eleven  in  the 
Morning  *,  but  a  glowing  Heat  makes  it  necefiary 
for  them  to  ceafe  at  Nine.  When  the  Bafkets  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Houfe  ;  and  you  will  naturally 
imagine  ic  ought  to  be  near  the  Vinyard,  that  the 
Grapes  may  neither  burft,  nor  be  heated  in  the 
Carriage  ;  the  next  Employment  is  to  throw  them 
into  the  Prefs,  whofe  life  and  Stru&ure  you  fhall 
have  an  Opportunity  of  feeing,  when  we  have  fi~ 
nifhed  our  Walk. 

When  the  firft  Prefling  has  been  difpatched  with 
expedition,  the  Grapes  that  were  fcattered  from  the 
Heap  are  gathered  up,  and  the  Prefs  is  work’d  anew. 
When  this  Operation  is  over,  the  Extremities  of 
the  Mafs  are  fquared  off,  by  a  large  cutting  Peel, 
and  are  then  thrown  upon  the  other  Fruit,  in  order 
to  receive  the  third  Prefling  *,  which,  from  this 
Circumftance,  is  called  the  firft  Cutting.  The 
large  Beams  of  the  Prefs  are  likewife  lower’d  feveral 
.times  ;  and  thefe  Operations  are  called,  the  fécond, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Cuttings. 

The  Wine  of  the  firft  Prefling  is  kept  apart  from 
the  reft,  when  the  Fruit  happens  to  be  very  ripe,  and 
the  Seafon  extremely  hot  ;  becaufe  it  then  gufhes 
out  in  a  copious  Flow,  and  would  be  apt  to  red¬ 
den,  were  it  intermixed  with  the  Liquor  of  the 
fécond  Prefling  :  but  this  Mixture  is  ufeful,  and 
fometimes  neceflary,  in  a  Year  of  moderate  Heat, 
and  when  the  firft  Prefling  has  not  afforded  a  large 
Quantity  of  Juice.  The  Wine  of  the  firft  Cut 
may  be  fometimes  blended  with  that  of  the  two 
firft  Preflings  ;  but  feveral  Perfons  of  great  Judg¬ 
ment  decline  this  hazardous  Management,  left  it 
fhould  be  injurious  to  the  Tranfparency  of  the  firft 
Wines.  The  Wine  that  is  produced  after  any  of 
the  Cuttings,  is  excellently  qualified  to  form  a 
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perfect  Liquor,  and  may  be  intermixed  with  red 
Wines,  if  they  happen  to  be  made  apart. 

The  Wines  of  the  lèverai  Cuttings  are  always 
gradually  redden’d,  becaufe  the  Prefs  begins  to  o- 
perate  more  effectually  on  the  Skin,  which  enfolds 
the  Berry  -,  and  the  Particles  which  are  then  dif- 
engaged  from  it,  impart  the  red  TinCture  to  the 
Wine.  The  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Shocks  of 
the  Carriages  are  fometimes  fo  violent,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  ftrong  EffeCts  on  the  exterior  Coat  of  the 
Grapes,  that  the  inclofed  Fluids,  which  are  then  in 
motion,  mix  themfelves  with  the  Juice  of  the  Pulp, 
at  the  firft  preffmg  -,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
Extraction  of  a  Wine  perfectly  white,  is  render’d 
impracticable,  and  its  Colour  will  refemble  the  Eye 
of  a  Partridge,  or  perhaps  fome  deeper  Hue.  The 
Quality  of  the  Wine  is  Fill  the  fame,  but  it  muff 
be  either  entirely  white  or  red,  in  order  to  prove  a- 
greeable  to  the  Tafte  and  Mode  which  now  pre¬ 
vails. 

The  Wdne  of  the  fixth  Preffing,  is  mixed  with 
that  which  is  extracted  from  the  Refufe  of  the 
Grapes,  for  Ufes  of  lefs  confequence.  The  Preffes 
of  Champaign  fqueeze  the  Fruit  with  fo  much  Vi¬ 
olence,  that  the  Marc  becomes  as  hard  as  a  Stone. 
An  ill-flavour’d  Brandy  is  drawn  from  this  ;  but  it 
proves  very  effectual  in  affuaging  the  Anguifh  of 
Wounds,  or  Bruifes,  and  is  likewife  ufeful  on  feve- 
ral  other  Occafions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  red  Wines,  whofe  deep 
Complexion,  as  we  are  fenfible  by  Experience,  re- 
ful  ts  from  the  particular  Degree,  to  which  the  Juice 
of  the  Skins  is  intermixed  with  that  of  the  Pulp. 
This  ftrong  TinCture  is  imparted  to  the  Wine,  by 
trampling  the  Grapes,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
Fat  before  they  have  been  preffed.  The  Heat  and 
Spirits,  which  operate  in  the  Fat,  are  ftrongly  im¬ 
pelled  againft  the  Coats  of  the  Berries  that  are  burft 
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by  being  trodden  ;  and  this  red  Subfiance,  lodged 
in  the  Texture  of  the  Skins,  is  feparated  from  them 
by  the  Heat,  which  penetrates  every  Part,  and  is 
then  intermixed  with  the  Body  of  the  Liquor,  in 
proportion  to  its  continuance  in  the  Fat  -,  and  if 
we  fuffer  it  to  remain  there  for  a  confiderable  time, 
we  may  be  certain  of  obtaining  a  Wine  that  will  be 
perfectly  red.  But  as  the  acid  and  bitter  Fluid  of 
the  Stalks,  is  likewife  extracted  by  the  lame  Heat, 
it  is  confequently  blended  with  the  other  Juice, 
and  communicates  to  it  either  an  acid,  or  a  bitter 
Flavour,  which  renders  the  Wine  infupportable, 
and  efpecially  in  cold  Years. 

There  are  two  Expedients  for  the  prevention  of 
this  Inconvenience.  One  of  which  is,  to  carry  on 
the  Procefs  of  the  Vintage,  in  the  hotteft  Sun- 
fhine,  when  the  Heat  will  produce  better  Effedls, 
on  the  outward  Coats  of  the  Grapes,  than  could 
be  imparted  to  them  by  the  Fat,  in  feveral  Days; 
and  when  they  are  immediately  thrown  into  that 
Vellel,  where  they  very  frequently  rife  to  the  edge 
of  it,  in  lefs  than  four  and  twenty  Hours,  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  contracting  the  Flavour  of 
the  Skins. 

When  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  and  the  Vintage 
cannot  be  tranfa&ed  in  a  favourable  Sun-fhine  ;  it 
is  cuftomary  to  employ  wooden  Forks  that  have 
three  Prongs,  and  are  as  many  Feet  in  length  ;  and 
when  they  are  worked  round  the  Tuns,  into  which 
the  preffed  Grapes  have  been  difpofed,  they  fallen 
upon  the  Skins  that  have  difcharged  their  Pulp  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  drawn  out  of  the  Tun,  they 
are  mixed  with  the  other  Refufe,  that  the  little 
quantity  of  Juice  which  remains  in  the  extreme 
Part  of  the  Stalk  of  each  Berry,  may  not  be  loll. 
The  Grapes  are  then  thrown  into  the  Fat,  and  they 
remain  uninjured  for  feveral  Days,  and  allume  their 
proper  Colour,  without  contracting  the  bitter  Fla¬ 
vour 
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vour  of  the  Skins,  that  have  been  cleared  away  for 
the  moft  part.  I  fay  the  mo  ft  part,  becaufe  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  let  fome  of  them  remain,  in  order 
to  bind  the  Berries,  which,  without  this  Precau¬ 
tion,  would  be  fcatter’d  all  about  the  Prefs,  after 
the  Extraction  of  the  Juice. 

The  Wine  that  has  been  drawn  out  in  the  Fat, 
is  afterwards  intermixed  with  the  Liquor  produced 
by  the  two  or  three  firft  Preflings  -,  but  as  the 
Wine  which  is  afforded  by  the  following  Preflings, 
is  inferior  to  the  former  in  its  Qualities,  it  will  be 
proper  to  difpofe  it  apart. 

The  Wine  is  now  made,  and  diftributed  into 
Veflfels,  which  are  marked  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  firft,  fécond,  and  third  Cuvée,  whether  white 
Or  red  -,  and  when  it  has  been  fuffered  to  ferment  in 
the  Air,  for  fome  days,  the  number  of  which  is 
proportion’d  to  the  Maturity  of  the  Grapes,  and 
the  Temperature  of  the  Seafon  ;  the  Veflfels  are 
flopped  in  fuch  a  gentle  manner,  as  enables  the 
Wine  to  exhale  its  moft  fiery  Particles,  for  fome 
time.  After  which  it  is  lodged,  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  an  upper  Cellar,  from  whence  it  is  removed 
into  lower  Vaults,  at  the  return  of  the  firft  Heats, 
and  is  fuffer’d  to  continue  there  no  longer  than  the 
clofe  of  Autumn. 

Wine  of  the  firft  Year,  is  ufually  lodged  in  new 
Veflels,  from  whence  it  fhould  be  always  tranf- 
fufecl  into  fome  other  VeiTel  that  has  contained 
Wine  of  the  fame  Species  *,  and  this  is  an  eflential 
Circumftance^  with  refpeCl  to  White-Wine,  which 
would  eafily  be  ftained,  by  pafllng  into  a  VefleJ, 
that  has  formerly  been  appropriated  to  Wine  of  a 
different  nature  -,  and  it  will  be  apt  to  contract  a 
Flavour  of  the  Wood,  if  we  pour  it  into  a  Veflfei 
that  has  never  been  ufed  before. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  Opinion,  though  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Foundation,  that  Wine  is  beft  prefer- 
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ved  on  its  Lees  -,  for  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  it  than  Lees  and  Air.  If  the 
Champenois  transfufe  their  Wine  into  different  Vef- 
fels,  twelve  times  in  four  Years,  they  always  choofe 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  clean,  with  a  view,  undoub¬ 
tedly,  to  prevent  their  Wine  from  growing  vap- 
pid  ;  and  they  ufually  burn  a  little  Match  of  Sul¬ 
phur,  half  an  Inch  in  Length  and  Breadth,  in  the 
VefTel  they  empty,  that  it  may  be  fill’d  with  the 
Odour,  in  proportion  to  the  Evacuation,  and  may 
likewife  receive  a  Steam  of  Spirits,  capable  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  natural  Fire,  and  bright  Complexion  of 
the  Liquor. 

As  the  Goodnefs  and  Duration  of  Wine  depends, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  on  the  Precautions  that  arc 
taken  to  refine  it  from  its  Lees  ;  much  Attention 
has  been  employed,  to  find  out  proper  Expedients 
for  its  Clarification.  The  firiT  of  thefe  confiflsin 
drawing  off  the  Wine,  the  fécond  in  glewing  it. 

The  former  of  thefe  Operations  is  performed  by 
drawing  off  the  Wine,  from  its  Lees,  into  another 
clean  VefTel,  by  the  aid  of  a  leathern  Pipe,  and  a 
Pair  of  Bellows.  A  Tube  of  Wood  is  faften’d  on 
one  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Pipe,  and  this  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  lower  part  of  the  VefTel  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  filled  :  the  other  Extremity  ends  in  ano¬ 
ther  Tube  of  the  fame  nature,  and  is  fixed  in  a  large 
Fountain,atthe  bottom  of  the  VefTel  that  is  to  be  emp¬ 
tied.  W  hen  the  Fountain  is  opened,  the  Wine  flows 
out  of  one  VefTel  into  another,  till  the  Surfaces  of 
Liquor,  in  both,  have  acquired  an  equal  Level  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Nozzle  of  a  large  Bellows,  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  Vent  of  the  VefTel  which  is  to  be 
emptied  ;  and  the  Air,  which  is  then  forced  into  it, 
by  the  repeated  Efforts  of  the  Bellows,  creates  an 
equal  PrelTure  on  the  Surface  of  the  Wine,  and  im¬ 
pels  it  into  the  other  Vend,  without  occafioning  the 
leaft  Diforder. 
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The  Operation  of  glewing  the  Wine,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pouring,  into  each  Veffel,  a  Pint  of  Li¬ 
quor,  wherein  a  Lump  of  Fifh-Glew,  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  Grains  in  Weight,  has  been  fteeped,  and  di¬ 
luted,  for  the  fpace  of  four  Days,  Thisglewy  Sub- 
ffance,  which  the  Butch  import  among  us  from 
Archangel ,  ought  to  be  very  clear  and  tranfparent. 
We  ufually  beat  it  with  a  wooden  Hammer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  it  into  Shivers,  and  that  it  may  dil- 
folve,  with  lefs  difficulty,  in  a  little  Wine  and  Ri¬ 
ver  Water,  which  Jaft  is  more  penetrating  than 
Spring-Water.  A  very  ffnall  Quantity  of  Wine 
is  added,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  is  fre¬ 
quently  worked  about  with  the  Hand  ;  after  which  it 
is  palled  through  a  Linnen-Strainer  of  a  moderate 
Finenefs  ;  and  they  then  pour  as  much  of  this  In¬ 
termixture,  as  will  fill  three  large  Glafles,  or  a  Pint, 
into  the  Cask,  and  draw  off  two  or  three  Bottles  of 
the  Liquor.  This  Glew  is  blended  with  the  Wine, 
by  being  flirted  with  a  bent  Stick,  which  caufes  the 
vifeous  Subflance  to  diffufe  itfelf  over  the  Surface, 
like  a  Net  ;  and  when  a  moderate  quantity  of  Air 
has  been  admitted  into  the  Cask,  through  a  Vent, 
the  Glew  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  draw  along 
with  it  the  fuperfluous  Oil,  and  generally  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Impurities  that  float  in  the  Veffel  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  vitiating  the  Wine,  in  any  inftance  what¬ 
ever,  it  gives  all  its  good  Qualities  their  full  play. 

Wines  are  drawn  off  from  their  Lees,  in  fome 
of  the  firft  Days  of  January,  or  when  the  Froft  has 
begun  to  clarify  them  in  a  natural  manner.  The 
drawing  off  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  fifteen  Days  -, 
and  if  the  Wines  are  grey,  they  ought  to  be  glew’d 
eight  Days  before  they  are  bottled. 

If  the  Wine  be  drawn  off,  towards  the  end  of 
March ,  when  the  Sap  begins  to  rife  in  the  Vine,  it 
will  froth  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  whiten  like  Milk, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Glafs,  the  Moment  it  is 
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poured  out.  Wine  will  fometitnes  acquire  this 
Quality,  if  it  be  drawn  off  during  the  Afcent  of  the 
Sap  in  Auguft  -,  which  makes  it  evident, that  the  Froth 
is  occafion’d  by  the  Operation  of  the  Air  and  Sap, 
which  then  a£t  with  vigour  in  the  Wood  of  the  Vine, 
and  likewife  in  the  Liquor  it  produced.  This  vio¬ 
lent  Ebullition,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  fome  Per- 
fons,  is  thought,  by  Connoijfcurs ,  to  be  inconfiFcnt 
with  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Wine,  fince  the  greenefb 
may  be  made  to  whiten  into  a  Froth  -,  and  the  molt 
perfedl  Wines  feldom  difcover  this  Quality. 

The  Month  of  March  is  the  ufual  Seafon  for 
glewing  the  moil  tender  Wines,  fiich  as  thofe  of 
yii,  Eperna :,  Hautvilliers ,  and  Fieri ,  whofe  chief 
Confumption  is  in  France  ;  but  this  Operation  fh ould 
not  be  performed  on  fuch  ftrong  Wines,  as  thofe  of 
Siller y,  Verfenai ,  and  the  Mountain  Wines  of  Rheims , 
till  they  are  twelve  Months  old  ;  at  which  time  they 
are  capable  of  fupporting  themfelves  for  lèverai 
Years.  Thefe  Wines  grace  the  Tables  of  London ^ 
Amjlerdam ,  Copenhagen ,  and  all  the  North.  We 
are  likewife  affured  that  they  have  puffed  the  Line 
with  impunity  -,  but  Î  am  Something  incredulous  as 
to  that  Particular. 

When  thefe  Wines  are  bottled,  before  they  have 
exhaled  their  impetuous  Particles,  they  burft  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Bottles,  and  are  lefs perfect  in  their  Qualities, 
The  proper  Method  of  bottling  Wine,  con  fills  in 
leaving  the  fpace  of  a  Finger’s  breadth  between  the 
Cork  and  the  Liquor,  and  in  binding  the  Cork  down 
with  Packthread  ;  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  feal  the 
Mouths  of  the  Bottles  with  Wax,  to  prevent  Mis¬ 
takes  and  Impofitions.  The  Bottles  Should  like¬ 
wife  be  inclined  on  one  fide-,  becaufe,  if  they  are 
placed  in  an  upright  Pofition,  the  Corks  will  grow 
dry,  in  a  few  Months,  for  want  of  Moifture,  and 
fhrink  from  their  firff  Dimenfions.  In  conkquence 
of  which,  a  Paflage  will  be  open’d  to  the  external 
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Air,  which  will  then  impart  an  Acidity  to  the  Wine, 
and  form  a  white  Flower  on  the  Surface,  which  will 
be  an  Evidence  of  its  Corruption. 

Red  Wines,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  firft 
Year,  are  feluom  glewed,  and  bottled  ;  the  husky 
Particles,  from  which  the  Wine  receives  its  red 
T  influ  re,  are  fc  pa  rated  from  Month  to  Month,  and 
the  heaviefl  are  foon  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Cask.  If  you  glew  and  bottle  red  Wine,  it 
will  appear  perfefily  fine  ;  but  the  firft  Motion  of 
the  Bottle,  when  two  Months  are  expired,  or  the 
Admifiion  of  the  external  Air,  when  you  pour  out 
the  two  fir ff  Glafies,  will  immediately  raife  a  Cloud 
from  the  bottom,  which  will  deprive  the  Wine  of 
its  bright  Cole  ur  and  agreeable  Flavour. 

No  red  Wine  fhould  therefore  be  bottled,  but 
fuch  as  is  intended  to  be  drank  in  two  Months  ;  o- 
therwife  the  whole  Stock  will  either  be  loft,  or 
confiderably  changed  in  the  third  Month,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  fooner  ;  either  becaufe  the  bottom  of  the 
Bottle  is  covered  with  a  thick  Sediment,  which  ob¬ 
liges  us  to  wrack  off  the  Wine  with  Lofs;  or  be¬ 
caufe  red  Wine,  of  the  firft  Year,  contracts  a  dif- 
agreeable  Tartnefs,  in  the  Bottle  ;  or,  laflly,  be¬ 
caufe  an  oily  Subfiance  is  engendered  in  the  Wine, 
which  is  a  Defect  that  is  ufually  remedied  by 
fhaking  the  Bottle;  but  it  may  be  cured  more  ef¬ 
fectually  in  the  Cask,  by  rolling  it  about,  and  by 
glewing  the  Wine,  or  elle  by  keeping  it  a  whole 
Year. 

When  the  red  Wine  has  precipitated  its  Sediment, 
at  the  end  of  about  twelve  Months,  it  may  be  fafeJy 
drawn  off  into  Bottles,  where  it  will  fupporc  itfelf 
much  better  than  in  the  Cask,  becaufe  the  Pores  of 
this  are  not  fo  contracted  as  thofe  of  the  Glafs. 
The  Glewing  would  not  be  injurious  to  it,  though 
it  would  certainly  be  unneceffary,  after  the  Wine 
has  clarified  itfelf  by  its  own  Efforts. 
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While  the  Liquor  continues  in  the  Cask,  its  Dif- 
fipations  ought  to  be  recruited,  every  Month,  with 
the  belt  Wine  in  the  Cellar,  and  if  poffible,  with 
that  of  the  fame  Cuvée.  As  the  Wood  that  con¬ 
tains  it  is  very  porous,  the  Wine  will  never  comport 
with  any  neighbouring  Odours,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Cheefe,  Cyder,  Beer,  and  Perry  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  Cellar  ought  to  be  accommodated  as  much 
as  poffible  to  the  Genius  of  the  Wine. 

Thefe,  my  dear  Chevalier,  are  the  bed  Methods 
that  can  be  obferved,  in  the  Making  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Wine,  and  their  Efficacy  is  jultided  by  the 
Experience  of  fifty  Years. 

Prior.  I  am  furprifed,  when  I  confider  to  what 
Length  the  Induftry  of  a  laborious  People  may  be 
extended.  The  Champenois  have  experienced  the 
reverie  of  that  Event  which  befel  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Campania.  The  Falern ,  the  MaJJic 5  and 
Formian  Wines,  which  Horace  has  fo  frequently  ce¬ 
lebrated,  as  the  mod:  perfeél  Produélions  of  Italy, 
were  doom’d  to  a  fad  Declenfion,  within  a  hundred 
Years  after  his  Death,  by  the  Mifconduéf  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  who  negleéled  the  right  Method  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  and  thought  a  Profufion  of  thofe  Liquors 
preferable  to  their  Perfection  *.  And  though  they 
once  were  capable  of  being  preferved  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Years,  they  now  fhare  the  fate  of  mod:  Ita¬ 
lian  Wines,  which  are  fo  extremely  weak,  as  to  be 
render’d  ufelefs  at  the  return  of  the  hot  Seafon,  un- 
lefs  they  are  boil’d,  in  order  to  fupport  them  thro* 
the  enfuing  Year  f  :  But  the  Inhabitants  of  Cham¬ 
paign  have,  by  a  Series  of  Indudry,  and  the  Re¬ 
gularity  of  their  Methods,  not  only  given  a  repu¬ 
tation  to  their  Wines,  which  were  lately  fo  little 
known,  but  have  likewife  acquired  the  Art  of  pre- 
ferving  their  delicate  Flavour,  much  longer  than  is 

*  Hift.  nat.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 
f  Andrew  Buccins  de  V;nis  Italic. 
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Praticable  with  the  Wines  of  Burgundy  and  Gui- 
enne.  This  is  a  recent  Fat,  and  it  ought  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  generous  Emulation  in  the  Proprietors  of  other 
V  in  yards. 

Count,  Î  forefaw  this  Event,  and  exprefled  my 
Sentiments  of  it  in  a  little  Memorandum ,  which  I 
formerly  made  on  the  Progrefs  of  Champaign  Wine, 
when  I  pafled  through  that  Province.  When  Philip 
of  Valois  was  inaugurated,  in  the  Year  1328,  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Rheims  furnifhed  for  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  they  prepared  for  the  King  and  his  whole 
Court,  three  hundred  Pieces  of  Wine,  partly  of 
the  Growth  of  Beaune ,  and  St.  Pour  gain ,  and 
partly  of  Rheims.  -  Each  two  Pieces  of  this  laft 
Growth,  coft  from  fix  to  ten  Livres.  The  Wine  of 
St.  Pour  gain  amounted  to  twelve  Livres  each  Cask, 
and  two  Pieces  of  that  of  Beaune ,  came  to  twenty 
eight  Livres. 

Prior.  The  Wine  of  Rheims  muff  certainly  have 
been  but  little  known  at  that  time,  or  elfe  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  ill  made,  fince  its  Price  was  fo  inferior  to 
that  of  Burgundy . 

Count.  In  the  Reign  of  Francis  1.  and  Henry  II. 
the  Wine  of  Rheims  was  generally  efteem’d,  and 
there  is  a  Tradition  that  Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry 
VIII.  and  Leo  X.  had  each  of  them  a  CommifTi- 
oner,  who  rtiided  at  Ai9  to  acquire  timely  Intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  beft  Growths. 

At  the  Coronation  of  Francis  II  *.  that  Monarch 
received  a  Prefent  of  Burgundy  Wine,  which  was 
fold  for  twenty  Livres  the  two  Pieces,  at  Rheims  ; 
and  like  wife  of  Rheims  Wine,  that  coft  from  four¬ 
teen  to  fe  fen  teen  and  nineteen  Livres  the  two  Pie¬ 
ces  *,  fo  that  this  latter  Vf  ine  was  dearer  at  that  time' 
than  Burgundy.  When  Charles  IX.  was  crowned  V, 
the  Rheims  Wine  that  was  prefented  to  him,  coft 
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twenty -eight  and  thirty  Livres  the  two  Pieces  ;  and 
the  Wine  of  Laonnois  was  dearer  than  that  of  Rteims . 

At  the  Inauguration  of  Henry  III  *.  they  only 
prefented  the  Wines  of  Rheims ,  from  fifty-four,  to 
feventy-five  Livres  the  two  Pieces  *,  and  thofe  were 
the  only  Growths  that  were  drank  at  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  they  cod  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-nve  Livres  the  two  Pieces  ;  but  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fuch  Perfection,  when  Lewis  XIV.  was 
crown’d,  that  all  the  great  Lords  were  defirous  of 
drinking  it,  and  it  has  been  confiderablv  improved 
fince  that  time,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  its  Du¬ 
ration  *f\ 

Prior.  This  Wine  is,  at  lad,  become  the  only 
Growth  in  France ,  that  can  be  ranked  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  Burgundy. 

Count .  If  we  will  be  determined  by  the  fined  Pa¬ 
lates,  the  Champaign  Wine  is  much  preferable  to 
Burgundy. 

Prior.  It  is  a  fufficient  Honour  for  Champaign , 
to  be  advanced  to  the  fame  degree  of  Eftima- 
tion  with  Burgundy  ;  and  it  may  very  well  dif- 
penfe  with  the  Priority.  1  always  thought  Bur - 
gundy  had  fome  fimilitude  to  a  folid  Underftanding, 
which  affeCts  us  with  lading  Impreflions  -,  and  that 
Champaign  refembled  a  lively  Wit,  which  glitters 
more  upon  the  Imagination,  but  is  not  always  fer** 
viceable  to  its  Podeffor. 

Count.  You  will  pardon  me.  Sir,  if  I  cannot  al¬ 
together  approve  of  your  Companion.  If  you  had 
made  the  Froth  of  fome  Champaign  Wines,  and 
the  Sallies  of  a  fprightly  Wit,  your  Parallel,  I  fliould 
have  thought  it  unexceptionable  :  And  feveral 
pleafant  Remarks  might  be  made  on  this  Sprightli- 
nefs  without  Solidity.  But  fuch  a  Champaign  Wine  as 
that  of  Sillery ,  unites  all  the  Vigour  of  Burgundy-,  with 

*  Teh.  i  3,  1  JJ  1 . 
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an  agreeable  Flavour,  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Good 
Wine  may  be  confuiered  in  the  fame  Light  with 
true  Wit,  whofe  utmoft  Perfection  refultsfrom  So¬ 
lidity,  in  conjunction  with  Delicacy. 

Prior.  I  prefer  ufeful  Qualities  to  thofe  that  are 
meerly  agreeable  ;  Burgundy  feems  to  be  a  more 
falutary  Wine  thm  Champaign ,  and  will  always  be 
triumphant  for  that  reafon.  Its  Colour  alone  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  a  Wine  of  a  good  Body  -,  and  I  mult 
confefs  I  am  apt  to  be  diffident  of  all  dazzling  Ap¬ 
pearances. 

Count.  Molt  People  are  very  willing  to  believe 
that  this  deep  Colour,  which  is  fo  much  efteemed 
in  Burgundy  Wines,  is  an  Indication  of  their  Whole- 
jomenefs  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  Complex¬ 
ion  is  likewife  obfervable  in  the  grofielt  Wines, 
and  it  refults  from  an  Intermixture  of  the  husky 
Parts  of  the  Grape.  Wine  will  lofe  its  Finenefs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  thofe  Particles  that 
are  blended  with  it,  and  it  will  be  lefs  qualified  for 
Digeftion.  The  Gout  therefore,  and  the  Stone, 
with  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Wine-Countries  are 
fo  frequently  afflicted,  are  Diitempers  hardly  known 
either  at  Rheims ,  or  on  the  Banks  of  the  Marne , 
where  the  Wines  are  very  moderately  coloured. 

Let  us  form  a  Judgment  of  Foods  and  Liquors, 
agreeably  to  the  plain  Laws  of  Nature.  You 
your  felf,  Sir,  obferved  very  lately,  that  the  Deity, 
inftead  of  fubjeCting  us  to  the  Uncertainty  of  Exa¬ 
minations,  has  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the  Excellence 
of  any  particular  Nourifhment,  by  the  Impreffions 
of  Senfe.  This  Rule,  which  is  never  fallacious, 
when  our  Diet  is  fimple,  and  free  from  Intermix¬ 
tures,  dec;des  the  Pre-eminence  in  favour  of  the 
W  ine  of  Rheims ,  and  its  Scent  and  Flavour  alone, 
are  Intimations  of  its  enjoying  the  moft  perfect  Qua-^ 
lilies.  But  I  have  another  Remark  to  offer,  which 
is,  that  Wines  may  be  made  almoft  as  white  in  Bur - 
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gundy,  as  they  are  in  Champaign ,  tho’  not  fo  good  : 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Champenois  prefs  a  Wine 
as  red  as  the  Burgundy- Growth,  and  the  Merchants 
fell  it,  either  as  the  be  ft  Species  of  Burgundy ,  to 
the  Wine-Conners,  who  are  the  firft  People  that 
are  deceived  in  it -,  or  as  red  Ch  nnpaign,  to  the 
Conuoijfeurs ,  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  Wine.  In 
a  word,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  Merit  of  Wines, 
by  the  Price  at  which  they  are  lolci  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  we  fhall  certainly  aftign  the  preference  to 
Champaign ,  fince  the  fined  Species  of  this  Wine  is 
fold  in  the  Vaults  of  Silleri  and  Epernai ,  for  fix,  fe- 
ven,  or  eight  hundred  Livres,  when  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bed  Burgundy  may  be  purchafed  for 
three  hundred. 

Countefs.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Gentlemen,  to 
leave  this  Controverfy  undecided,  for  we  have  uo 
Judges  who  are  qualified  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
Sentence  *,  but  if  there  really  were  any  fuch,  it  would 
be  prudent  in  them  to  let  this  Debate  always  fub- 
fid.  The  equal  Pretenfions  that  are  formed  by  thefe 
two  great  Provinces,  promote  an  Emulation  which 
is  advantageous  to  us.  The  Partifans  for  Burgundy 
and.  Champ  a  ign,  form  two  Factions  in  the  State;  but 
their  Contefts  are  very  entertaining,  and  their  En¬ 
counters  not  at  all  dangerous.  It  is  very  ufual  to 
fee  the  Zealots  of  one  Partv,  maintaining  a  Corre- 
fpondence  with  thofe  of  the  other  ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  affociate  together  without  any  referve,  and 
thofe  who  were  Advocates  for  Burgundy,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Entertainment, are  generally  reconcil'd 
to  Champaign ,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Dederr. 

But  let  me  advife  you,  Gentlemen,  not  to  be  fo 
inchanted  with  the  Attrapions  of  Wine,  as  to  treat 
other  Liquors  with  Partiality,  tho’  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  inferior  in  Merit.  This  Part  of  the 
Country  has,  for  fome  Years  pad,  produced  a 
Cyder,  which  is  comparable  to  that  of  Rouen.  It 
is  indeed  my  favourite  Vintage,  and  I  will  acquaint 
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you  with  the  Particulars  of  it,  if  the  Prior  will  fir  ft 
be  pleafed  to  deferibe  to  us  the  manner  of  making 
Beer. 

Prior .  The  neceflary  Ingredients  of  this  Liquor, 
are  Water,  Barley,  Hops,  and  Ycaft. 
cer‘  The  Water  ought  to  be  light  and  pe¬ 

netrating  ;  and  thefe  Qualities  are  indicated  by  its 
Facility  of  being  worked  into  a  ffrong  Foam  by 
Soap.  If  it  froths  but  little,  we  may  conclude  it 
to  be  harfh,  and  impregnated  with  Principles  that 
are  foreign  to  its  Nature.  The  Barley  ought  to 
be  ground,  after  it  has  fprouted;  and  this  may  be 
effected,  by  deeping  it  four  and  twenty  Flours  in 
Water.  After  which,  it  is  carried  to  the  Cellar, 
which  is  called  the  fprouting  Vault,  where  it  re¬ 
mains,  till  each  particular  Grain  has  {hot  forth,  to 
the  Length  of  four  or  five  twelfths  of  an  Inch.  It 
is  then  dried  in  a  cover’d  Loft,  and  upon  a  Floor 
that  has  feveral  Interfaces  in  ic,  which  ffiould  be 


covered  with  large  Horfe-hair  Cloths.  The  Bar¬ 
iev  is  fpread  over  thefe,  and  gradually  dried,  by 
a  Ht  at  which  afeends  from  an  Oven  placed  beneath. 

The  fprouted  Grains,  and  likewife  thofe  which 
have  not  (hot  forth  ;  for  both  Kinds  are  fome  times 
intermixed  ;  are  afterwards  moderately  ground,  bu; 
in  fu  h  a  manner,  however,  as  to  diiengtge  the 
Meal  from  the  Bran. 


The  neceflary  Veflels  for  making  Beer,  are  lartre 
Coppers,  and  wooden  Ma  filing- Fats.  The  former 
of  thefe  arc  inclofed  with  a  Work  of  Mafonry,  and 
are  likewife  placed  over  a  Brick- Stove,  which  has 
the  fame  Dimenfions  as  the  bottom  of  the  Copper. 

The  Mafhing-Fat  fhould  have  a  real,  and  a  dy¬ 
ing  or  FalFs  Bottom.  The  real  or  proper  Bottom, 
which  is  the  lowed  of  the  two,  defeends  in  a  Slant 
towards  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  round  Open¬ 
ing,  which  is  clofed  up  with  a  Rudder  or  Tap-Staff, 
w'hcfe  Length  exceeds  the  depth  of  the  Fat.  The 
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falfe  Bottom  is  two  Inches  above  the  real  one,  and 
is  compofed  of  Planks  which  are  raifed  up,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  clean’d  -,  and  they  have  a  great  number 
of  fmall  Perforations.  On  this  Bottom,  a  Surface 
either  of  Hops,  or  the  threfhed  Ears  of  Corn,  is 
fpread,  to  the  depth  of  an  Inch.  The  Malt  is  then 
pour’d  upon  this  Surface,  and  the  hot  Water,  which 
is  pumped  out  of  the  Copper  into  the  Mafhing-Fat, 
defcends  to  the  lowed:  Part  of  it,  through  a  Pipe 
inferted  between  the  two  Bottoms  ;  after  which,  it 
riles  gradually  through  the  fmall  Apertures  of  the 
falfe  Bottom,  and  caufes  whatever  Subftances  it 
meets  to  afcend  with  it,  and  float  on  its  Surface.  It 
fhould  neither  be  too  hot,  nor  too  cold  *,  and  its  juft 
Degree  of  Heat  is  difcover’d  by  its  Ebullition  on 
the  Sides  of  a  wooden  Peel,  which  is  plunged  into 
the  Copper  for  thatpurpofe.  The  Fire  is  then  im~ 
mediately  taken  out  of  the  Stove  ;  after  which,  the 
Water  is  fhifted  into  the  Fat,  and  the  Malt  is  ftrong- 
ly  worked  about  with  Mafhing-Poles,  in  order  to, 
blend  its  Subftance  with  the  Liquor  ;  and  this  is 
what  we  properly  called  Brewing. 

The  Malt  is  fuffer’d  to  remain  in  the  Mafhing- 
Fat,  for  the  fpace  of  an  Hour  j  after  which  the 
Pole,  inferted  into  the  Aperture  at  the  bottom,  is 
raifed  up,  and  the  Liquor,  which  is  then  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fineft  and  moft  nutrimental  Parts  of 
the  Malt,  flows  through  the  little  Openings  in  the 
falfe  Bottom,  where  the  Bran  and  all  the  grofler 
Paricles  are  detained,  and  the  Liquor  is  then  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  Refervatory,  through  the  Aperture  in. 
the  proper  Bottom. 

A  Quantity  of  new  Liquor  is  then  poured  into 
the  malhing  Fat,  and  worked  about  a  fécond  and  a 
third  time,  with  the  fame  Malt,  till  it  has  dilcharged. 
all  its  remaining  Subftance.  The  Quantity  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  infufed  into  the  Copper  and  the  Fat,  at  thefe 
different  Operations,  is  properly  adjufted,  and. 
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twelve  Bufhels  of  Malt  are  allowed  to  a  Hogfhead 
of  Water. 

The  Liquor,  thus  incorporated  with  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Malt,  is  fhifted,  from  the  Referva- 
tory,intoa  Copper,  where  it  is  boil’d  up  with  Male- 
Hops  ;  eight  Pounds  and  a  half  of  which  are  al¬ 
lotted  to  a  Hogfhead  of  Liquor.  And  in  order  to 
redden  the  Beer,  the  whole  Quantity  is  fufler’d  to 
boil  for  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  Hours.  But 
if  the  Intention  be  to  whiten  the  Drink,  it  will  be 
fufficient  if  it  only  begins  to  boil.  It  is  then  cool’d, 
by  being  poured  into  Backs,  which  are  fhallow  Vef- 
fels,  of  a  great  Width  and  Length.  When  the 
Wort  becomes  luke-warm,  it  is  discharged  into  an¬ 
other  Veflel,  and  mixed  up  with  Yeaft  ;  a  Pail  full 
of  which  is  allowed  to  every  Hogfhead  of  Liquor. 
Th  is  Yeaft  is  the  Foam  which  the  Beer  difcharges 
out  of  the  Tun,  and  is  preferved  in  order  to  fer¬ 
ment  a  new  Wort.  When  it  has  been  leven  Hours 
in  the  Veflel,  it  begins  to  work,  and  the  Procefsof 
th  is  Operation  incorporates  the  Spirit  of  the  Hops 
with  the  Subftance  of  the  Malt.  The  Beer  is  then 
tunned,  and  the  Veflels  continue  open  for  the  fpace 
of  two  Hours,  that  all  Impurities  may  be  worked 
off,  and  the  Tun  is  filled  up  every  four  Hours. 

The  Liquor,  whofe  Procefs  I  have  been  defcri- 
bing,  is  called  double  Beer  ;  but  if  only  half  the 
Ingredients  I  have  mentioned,  be  allowed  to  a  Hog¬ 
fhead  of  Liquor,  the  Drink  of  that  Brewing  will 
be  Ale  ;  and  when  no  more  than  a  third  Part  of 
thole  Ingredients  are  ufed,  they  will  produce  Small 
Beer.  If  a  little  Point  of  Coriander  be  infufed,  it 
will  have  a  good  efiedt  on  the  Beer.  The  Brewers 
of  Paris,  who  make  this  Drink  in  great  Perfection, 
are  careful  to  preferve  it  in  that  agreeable  Condition, 
and  never  thicken  it  with  Honey,  or  difpiritit  with 
Sugar.  They  are  likewile  as  cautious  not  to  render 
it  windy  and  impetuous,  with  the  Shavings  of  ivo¬ 
ry» 
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ry,  or  with  Ginger  and  other  Spices,  as  is  prac- 
ti fed  at  Ufle  and  London, 

Beer  acquires  its  Perfection  in  Bottles,  if  it  only 
remains  in  them  for  a  few  Months  ;  but  a  longer 
Continuance  will  caufe  it  to  contract  an  infuppor- 
table  Bitternefs,  which  ought  to  be  prevented  as 
much  as  poffible. 

Beer  has  been  ufed  at  all  times,  and  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries  that  are  deditute  of  Vines,  Cyder  is  thought 
to  be  a  modern  Invention  *  and  if  we  difcoverfome 
Traces  of  it  among  the  Jews  *,  and  other  Nations, 
it  mud,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
not  fo  univerfal  a  Liquor  as  it  is  at  prefent  ;  and 
that  it  has  been  only  render’d  common  within  the 
three  laid  Centuries,  in  England  and  likewife  Nor- 
mand y,  where  the  old  Methods  of  making  it,  and 
which  are  now  ufelefs,  may  be  feen  in  fome  Mo- 
naileries.  The  Ufe  of  this  agreeable  and  falutary 
Liquor,  has,  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  Years,  been 
render’d  much  more  extenfive,  in  thofeof  our  Pro« 
vinces  that  are  near  the  Ocean.  But  the  Chevalier’s 
Curiofity  to  know  the  Methods  of  making  Cyder, 
ought  not  to  be  interrupted  by  a  long  Hiltory  of 
this  Liquor. 

Countefs.  Cyder  is  the  Juice  of  Apples, 
but  not  of  fuch  as  are  edeemed  for  com-  c^er* 
mon  Ufe  -,  as  the  Reinette,  the  Calville,  and  a 
Variety  of  other  Species:  it  is  produced  from  the 
molt  favage  Gaffes  of  this  Fruit,  and  from  thofe 
whole  Flavour  is  lead  agreeable  to  the  Palate. 
Some  of  thefe  wild  Apples  are  fweet,  others  very 
acid.  Thefe  latter  produce  very  bad  Cyder  ; 
and  the  bed  Method  will  be  either  to  root  up 

*  Sicert t,  Hebræo  fermone  ( Sbecar )  omnis  potio  nominator 
quæ  inebriare  poteft,  five  ilia  quæ  frumento  conficitur,  five  po- 
morum  fucco.  Hieron  Ep.a dNepot. 

The  Word  Sicera ,  which  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  is  exprefled 
by  Shecar ,  is  applicable  to  all  inebriating  Liquors,  whether  they 
be  made  of  Corn,  or  the  Juice  çf  Apples. 
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lhe  Plant,  or  elfe  to  improve  it  by  Grafting.  The 
iweet  Apples  are  the  only  proper  Fruits  for  afford¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  Cyder,  which  neither  offends  the 
Palate,  nor  intoxicates  the  Head.  The  Apples 
fhould  be  gather'd  from  the  Tree  *,  but  they  may 
be  fhaken  down  with  Poles,  when  the  luxuriant 
Growth  of  a  plentiful  Year,  would  render  the  o- 
ther  Method  too  tedious  and  expenfive.  They  are 
afterwards  expofed  in  Pleaps,  to  the  open  Air,  till 
they  have  acquired  their  due  Perfection  -,  after 
which,  they  are  carried  into  the  Confervatory,  where 
each  Species  is  ranged  according  to  its  particular 
degree  of  Maturity  ,  and  in  order  to  be  preffed,  at 
different  times,  till  the  Winter  be  far  advanced. 
The  found  Fruits  are  fir  ft  bruifed  in  a  large  circular 
Trough,  under  two  wooden  Wheels,  placed  in  an 
upright  Pofition,  and  whofe  Axle-Trees  are  faf- 
ten’d  to  a  turning  Beam,  which  is  drawn  round  by 
a  Horfe.  Thofe  who  are  unprovided  with  an  En¬ 
gine  of  this  nature,  may  bruife  the  Apples  with 
Peftles.  When  this  Operation  is  compleated,  the 
pulpy  Subftance  is  convey’d  to  a  Prefs,  whofe  Struc¬ 
ture  correfponds  with  that  of  the  Wine-Prefs.  And 
to  prevent  this  bruifed  Mafs  of  Apples  from  being 
JcattePd  from  the  Prefs,  Care  is  taken  to  difpofe 
it  into  a  fquare  Bed,  four  or  five  Inches  thick  *,  this 
is  afterwards  covered  with  a  Surface  of  Straw,  which 
ought  to  have  a  fmall  Projection  over  the  fides  of 
T  he  H  eap.  A  fécond  Square  of  the  crufhed  Fruit 
is  railed  upon  this  Spread  of  Straw  ;  another  Lay  of 
which  muft  cover  the  new  Square  ,  and  this  Difpo- 
fition  is  alternately  formed,  as  long  as  is  judged 
convenient.  Inftead  of  Straw,  we  make  ufe  of 
large  Hair-Cloths,  which  are  more  adapted  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Marc.  The  great  Beams  of  the  Prefs  are 
then  lower’d  with  the  Wheel,  and  the  Juice  flows 
into  a  Fat  that  is  funk  in  the  Earth  -,  from  whence 
it  is  afterwards  fhifted  into  Veffels,  where  it  is  buf¬ 
fered 
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fered  to  ferment,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  Days,  or 
three  Weeks,  and  it  is  then  flopped  up. 

Count .  There  is  another  final  1  Prefs,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  trouble  of  ranging  the  feveral  Beds  of  Fruit 
and  Straw.  It  is  called  a  Box-Prefs,  from  its  fimi- 
litude  to  a  Box  -,  and  it  is  calculated  to  contain  the 
feveral  Fruits  that  are  to  be  prefied,  whether  they 
be  Apples,  Pears,  or  Grapes.  One  end  of  the  Box 
terminates  in  a  moveable  Beam,  which  is  worked 
by  a  Wheel,  and  a  Screw,  and  the  Juice  flows  thro* 
the  Cavities  that  open  in  the  Sides. 

Countefs .  If  we  intend  to  drink  Cyder  in  its  Per¬ 
fection,  and  would  have  it  flower  in  the  Glafs,  we 
muft  wait  till  it  has  been  properly  prepared  in  the 
Fat  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Pa¬ 
late,  it  muft  be  glew’d  like  Wine,  and  may  then  be 
drawn  off  in  Bottles,  which  will  preferve  it  much 
better,  and  for  a  longer  fpace  of  Time  than  Casks. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  Vintage  of  this 
Liquor,  and  it  pleafes  me  the  more  for  that  reafon. 

Chevalier.  Since  the  reft  of  the  Company  have 
furnifhed  their  Quota’s  of  excellent  Li-  . 
quors,  1  ought,  in  juftice,  to  make  a  ^'’cenêva!"6 
tender  of  mine;  and  indeed  it  has  two 
Qualities  that  are  very  valuable.  It  is  very  whole- 
fome,  and  cccafions  little  or  no  Expence.  This  Li¬ 
quor  is  extracted  from  Juniper-Berries,  and  it  may 
be  called  the  Poor’s  Wine,  though  it  is  likewise 
ufed  by  Perfons  of  very  affluent  Fortunes.  It  is 
made  with  fix  Bufhels  of  Berries,  and  three  or  four 
handfuls  of  Vvormwood.  Thefe  Ingredients  muft 
be  infufed  in  eight  Gallons  and  four  Quarts  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  for  the  fpace  of  a  Month  ;  after  which,  we  may 
let  the  Marc  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  rack  off  the 
Liquor,  which  is  render’d  much  better  and  more 
palatable  by  Age.  It  was  either  invented,  or 
brought  to  perfection,  by  the  Count  de  Morel,  Son 
of  Henry  IV.  and  whole  Name  has  occurred  to  me 
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in  Hiftory.  This  Prince,  who  was  thought  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Caftelnaudari ,  paft  the 
remainder  of  a  very  long  Life  in  a  private  Retreat, 
where  he  lived  in  a  very  devout  manner,  with  a  few 
Solitaries  ;  and  always  enjoyed  a  perfebt  State  of 
Health,  which  he  acquired  by  the  Labour  of  his 
Hands,  and  the  Ufe  of  this  Liquor. 

Prior .  All  Nations  who  have  been  denied  the 
Ufe  of  Wine,  either  by  Nature,  or  their  Laws, 
have  invented  different  Liquors.  The  Indians  ex¬ 
tra  bl  an  excellent  Juice  from  the  Palm-Tree,  but  it 
lofes  its  Goodnefs  in  a  few  days.  The  Turks  have 
fome  particular  Paftes,  which  they  dilute  with  Wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  render  this  Fluid  more  agreeable  or 
nutrimental.  The  Americans  diffolve  the  Paffe  of 
their  Cocoas  in  Water.  The  Lithuanians ,  the  Poles , 
and  the  Mufcovites ,  who  have  Plenty  of  Honey, 
fteep  it  in  Water,  which  they  boil  to  a  moderate 
degree,  and  then  buffer  the  Mixture  to  ferment  in 
the  Sun,  by  which  means  it  becomes  a  very  ftrong 
and  pleafmg  Liquor,  and  is  commonly  known  by 
the  Name  of  Mead.  The  Englijh  extract  Liquors 
from  Rafpberries,  Goofeberries,  Strawberries,  and 
a  Variety  of  other  Fruits;  but  their  favourite  Li¬ 
quor  is  Punch,  which  is  a  Compofition  of  two 
thirds  of  Brandy,  and  one  of  common  Water;  to 
which  they  add  a  proper  Quantity  of  Sugar,  Ci- 
namon,  powder’d  Cloves,  and  a  Slice  ol  toafted 
Bread  ;  Milk  likewiie,  and  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  are 
frequently  intermixed,  to  thicken  the  whole. 

Chevalier.  Brandy  and  Milk  !  This  furely  is  a 
ftrange  Compofition. 

Prior.  We  reproach  them  for  their  Mixture  of 
Liquors,  and  they  areas  fevere  upon  us,  for  the  Di- 
verfity  of  our  Ragouts. 

Count.  What  makes  me  molt  diffident  of  the 
Wholefomenefs  of  Punch,  and  much  more  of  o- 
ther  ftrong  Liquors,  is  the  Intermixture  of  Brandy, 
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which  is  their  confiant  Bafis,  and  a  very  pernicious 
one,  in  my  opinion. 

Chevalier .  Brandy  is  however  extracted  from  the 
ftrongeff,  as  well  as  the  fineft  Parts  of  Wine  *,  what 
injurious  Confequence,  therefore,  can  reluit  from 
the  Ule  of  it  ? 

Count .  The  Wine  fetters  thefe  flrong  and  ative 
Spirits  -,  and  they  are  likewife  corrected  by  the  o- 
ther  Principles  which  accompany  them.  T'hofe 
Perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Structure  of 
our  Bodies,  and  the  Force  of  thefe  Principles,  have 
been  induftrious  to  diftil  and  blend  them  together, 
in  fuch  a  Proportion  as  is  beft  adapted  to  our  Or¬ 
gans.  But  when  the  moft  ative  Parts  of  Wine 
are  extracted  by  the  Violence  of  Fire,  which  fepa- 
rates  them  from  the  other  Particles  that  would  mo¬ 
derate  their  Impetuofity  ;  they  muft  be  conftantly 
productive  of  Diforders,  and  inflammatory  Effects. 
They  may  indeed  be  ferviceable,  when  ufed  in  a 
medicinal  manner,  like  fome  other  chymical  Dif- 
tillations  j  but  a  frequent  recourfe  to  thefe  violent 
Liquors,  tho’  the  Quantity  be  never  fo  inconfider- 
able,  muff  infallibly  vitiate  the  Blood,  and  impair 
the  Organs  themfelves.  And  this  Obfervation  has 
been  juflified  by  too  many  fatal  Inftances. 
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*The  Prior. 

‘Tba  Chevalier. 


Chevalier .  ?f^SONT  you obferve,Sir,  thar, 

'  befides  the  agreeable  Frefh- 
nefs  we  experience,  when  we 
enter  thefe  Woods,  we  are 
likewife  fenfible  of  a  pieafing 
Emotion,  which  I  am  unable  to  defcribe;  and 
whofe  Caufe  you  undoubtedly  can  afiign  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  lelf. 

Prior .  The  Softenings  which  the  Light  receives 
from  the  branching  Verdure  ;  the  Beauty  and  Height 
of  thefe  lofty  Trees  ;  and  the  folemn  Silence  that 
reigns  all  around  us,  exhibit  an  Air  of  Novelty  and 
Grandeur,  which  immediately  (hikes  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  and  infpires  it  with  a  contemplative  Sedatenefs. 

Chevalier, 
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Chevalier .  This  is  certainly  the  propereft  Scene 
in  the  World,  for  a  Converlation  on  the  Hiflory 
of  Nature  -,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  the  Foreft  it- 
felfcan  hardly  furnifh  us  with  any  thing  extremely 
curious.  The  fame  Objects  are  unfolded  to  our 
View,  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  the  Eye  can 
only  wander  over  a  Profufion  of  Leaves  and  Wood. 

Prior.  Let  us  endeavour  to  con  fid  er  this  Thicket 
in  all  the  different  Forms  it  is  capable  of  affuming, 
and  in  all  the  various  Ufes  that  can  be  derived  froro 
it.  It  may,  perhaps,  furnifh  us,  like  other  Parts 
of  Nature,  with  new  Motives  to  Admiration  and 
Gratitude.  We  will  begin  with  the  tall  Stems  which 
this  Foreft  rears  into  the  Air  -,  and  let  us  compare 
them  with  the  humble  Plants  that  are  cultivated  in 
the  Plain  below.  How  different  is  this  Garden 
from  ours  Î  We  think  thefe  latter  very  fpacious,when 
they  contain  a  few  Acres  of  Earth  ;  but  this  extends 
itfelf  over  a  whole  Country.  Its  Productions  are 
without  number,  and  their  Dimenfions  are  almoft 
immeafurable  -,  and  yet  all  thefe  thriving  Stocks  .rife 
at  the  diftance  of  a  few  Fathoms  from  each  other  ; 
and  they  are  frequently  feparated  by  the  fcanty 
fpace  of  four  or  five  Feet.  Who  formed  the  Plan 
of  thefe  mighty  Works,  and  conducted  them  to 
their  ultimate  Perfection  ?  What  Gardener  charged 
himfelf  with  the  Plantation  of  this  amazing  number 
of  Trees?  Who  had  competent  Abilities  for  pru¬ 
ning  their  redundant  Growths,  and  affording  them 
their  ftated  Refrefhments of  Water?  My  Curiofity 
equally  prompts  me  to  enquire  into  the  Origin  of 
this  immenfe  Garden,  and  the  Ufes  to  which  it  was 
ordained. 

Man  is  not  the  Being  to  whom  the  Plantation 
and  Culture  of  Forefts  was  configned j  Corn, indeed, 
and  Legumes,  together  with  the  Vine,  and  a  few 
low  Trees,  have  been  fubjeCled  to  his  Induftry,  in 
order  to  exerc.ife  and  employ  him  in  a  ufeful  maa- 
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ner.  The  Plants  he  cultivates,  are  proportion’d  to 
the  Minutenefs  of  his  Stature.  Their  Afcent  is  ve¬ 
ry  moderate,  that  they  may  be  acceflible  to  his  Hand 
that  forms  them.  But  the  Deity  has  referved  the 
Trees  of  the  Foreft  to  himfelf*,  and  tho*  he  alfo 
gives  Exittence  and  Growth  to  every  other  Plant) 
the  Forefts  alone  may  be  confidered  as  his  Garden. 
They  have  been  planted  by  no  Hand  but  his,  and 
he  is  the  only  Being  who  affords  them  their  Culti¬ 
vation.  He  diffufes  their  minute  Seeds  over  the 
Surface  of  a  whole  Country.  His  wife  Precaution 
has  furnifhed  the  generality  of  them  with  Wings, 
that  they  may  be  wafted,  with  more  facility,  by  the 
Winds  which  conduct  them  to  various  Soils.  We 
fhall  be  fufficiently  convinced  of  thefe  Truths,  if 
we  caft  our  Eyes  on  the  Seed  of  a  Linden-Tree, 
a  Maple,  or  an  Elm.  He  alone  draws  from  them 
t hole  vail  Bodies,  which  rife  into  the  Air  with  fuch 
an  Afpedt  of  Majefty  >  none  but  himfelf  faftens  them 
with  to  much  Strength,  in  their  feveral  Situations  ; 
and  fupports  them,  in  that  Difpofition,  thro’ a  Se¬ 
ries  of  many  Ages,  in  opposition  to  the  Winds 
which  he  ditfufes  over  the  Earth.  He  alone  feledts 
genial  Dews  and  ample  Rains, from  his  Treafures,to 
array  his  Trees  with  an  annual  Verdure,  and  to  im¬ 
part  a  Species  of  Immortality  to  their  Growth.  We 
may  wander,  even  now,  through  thole  Woods  where 
the  Druids  gather’d  theMifletoe  of  the  Oak,  amidft 
the  Solemnity  of  their  Superflitions, above  two  thou- 
fand  Ye  ars  ago.  We  can  (till  behold  the  Foreft  of 
Ardennes ,  which  cover’d  a  great  part  of  Belgic-Gauly 
many  Ages  before  the  Birch  of  Julius  Cæfar .  The 
Black  and  the  Bohemian  Forefts  are  the  Remainders 
of  the  Hercinian ,  which  formerly  Itretched  over  all 
Germany ,  and  was  extended  as  far  as  T’ranfylvania. 

Chevalier.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  va  ft  Forefts  were 
not  planted  by  Men  ;  for  we  are  only  skilful  in  cut¬ 
ting  them  down,  Their  Original,  however,  is  ea- 
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illy  d i (covered,  fi nee  they  are  produced  by  the  Earth 
itfelf.  If  we  negledt  to  cultivate  any  particular 
Tra6t  of  Land,  it  will  naturally  fhoot  up  a  Growth 
of  Wood. 

Prior.  The  Idea  we  form  of  the  Earth’s  Fecun- 
dity,  is  very  confufed,  and  it  not  only  difhonours 
Truth  itfelf,  but  weakens  our  Gratitude,  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  Ground  that  Prolificnefs  to  which  it  has  no 
Pretenfions.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  all 
the  Productions  of  the  Earth  are  organized  Bodies, 
which  fhe  has  no  Power  to  fafhion,  and  which  have 
been  formed,  from  the  Beginning,  by  a  Determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Deity,  altogether  asexprefs  as  that  by 
which  he  created  the  Earth  itfelf.  A  Seed  which 
reproduces  any  particular  Plant,  is,  itfelf,  a  Plant, 
in  Miniature,  which  bears  a  perfeCt  fimilitude  to 
the  preceding  Tree,  and  is  only  'dilengaged  from 
its  Covering,  and  gradually  enlarged  in  its  Growth. 

I  may  add  too,  that  the  Earth  is  not  only  incapable 
of  forming  PI  ants,  but  is  like  wife  unqualified  to 
nourifh  them.  She  is  appointed  to  receive,  and  d.i- 
ftribute  the  nutrimental  Juices  they  need,  and  may, 
in  that  fenfe,  be  called  fertil  :  but  fhe  neither  fur- 
nifhes  thofe  Juices  from  any  Subftanee  of  her  own, 
nor  imparts  any  Increafe  of  Growth.  The  Earth, 
of  itfelf,  is  a  dry  and  barren  Mafs  of  dull  Matter, 
which  receives,  from  other  Sources,  the  Aliment  and 
Juices  it  communicates  to  Animals,  and  whatever 
elfe  is  fuftained  by  their  nutritious  Qualities. 

The  repeated  Supplies  of  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Seeds,  with  which  the  Trees  are  annually  array’d, 
and  which  they  afterwards  caft  off;  together  with 
the  perpetual  Diffipations  of  the  Sap,  whole  frefh- 
nefs  we  experience,  not  only  in  Forefts,  but  even 
in  a  Timber-Yard,  and  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
the  W7ood  has  been  felled  ;  are  fuch  Confumptions, 
as  would  exhauft  the  Earth,  in  time,  were  they  tur- 
nifhsd  from  her  own  Subftanee,  If  the  repeated 
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Loppings  of  Thickets  and  Forefts,  were  to  be  all 
thrown  together  for  fome  Ages,  they  would  form 
Piles  as  high  as  the  Mountains  themfelves,  on  which 
they  were  cut  -,  and  if  the  Earth  either  produced 
the  Woods,  or  n our i (bed  them  from  her  own  Bow¬ 
els,  thefe  would  be  all  con  fumed  by  degrees.  The 
Mountains, by  being  eonftantly  undermined, and  waf¬ 
ted  by  the  Procefs  of  fo  many  deep  Roots,  would  be 
infenfjbly  diminifhe.d,  Their  Evacuations  would 
fink  them  from  Age  to  Age,  and  the  fmaller  Erni- 
nencies  would  have  been  laid  level  with  the  Plains 
long  ago. 

The  Earth,  which  nourifhes  our  Forefts,  fuftains 
no  Diflipation  of  its  Subftançe,  but  continues  un- 
diminifhed,  like  the  Earth  in  Boxes  of  Orange- 
T  rees.  Let  twro  hundred  Pounds  of  Earth  be  de- 
pofited  in  a  Box,  and  let  a  Tree  be  then  planted  in 
it  -,  this  Mafs  of  Earth,  if  it  be  weighed  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  Years,  will  prove  altogether  as 
heavy,  as  when  it  was  firft  placed  in  the  Box. 

Chevalier.  And  yet  the  Orange-Tree  has  acqui¬ 
red  confident ble  Acceffions  of  Growth  ;  and  has 
likewife  produced  Leaves  and  Fruit,  two  or  three 
times.  Thefe  have  a  Weight  proportionable  to 
their  Subftance  j  from  whence  then  do  they  receive 
it  ? 

Prior .  As  the  Earth  continues  as  heavy  as  it  was 
at  firft,  the  Materials  of  thefe  Growths  mult  be 
imparted  from  other  Sources.  The  Soil  itfelf  only 
contains  the  Plant,  and  conducts  to  it  the  Juices 
that  nourifh  it.  Thefe  mighty  Forefts,  therefore, 
are  planted  by  a  Power  that  is  always  active,  and 
by  a  Wifdom  which  never  ceafes  to  be  propitious, 
and  by  which  they  are  fupporred  without  our  Aid. 
This  omnifcient  Power  perpetually  impregnates  the 
Air  and  the  Earth,  with  Salts  and  Water,  Oft  and 
Fire  -,  together  with  all  the  Principles,  either  fimplc 
or  intermixed,  that  arenecdTary  to  each  particular 
Species.  2  Chevalier, 
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Chevalier .  I  now  can  comprehend  in  what  Senfe 
the  Earth  may  be  faid  to  be  prolific.  But  the  De- 
!  icy,  from  whom  this  Fertility  fprings,  would  cer- 
!  tainly  hatfe  adbed  with  more  Beneficence  to  Man, 
had  he  formed  large  Foreffs  of  Fruit-Trees,  inftead 
of  multiplying  luch  vaft  Growths  of  barren  Woods. 

Prior .  The  Trees  of  the  Foreft  are  called  barren, 
only  in  comparifon  with  thofè  whofe  Seeds  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Subftafice  that  preferves  them, and  proves 
nutrimental  to  us  ;  but  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
juftly  chargeable  with  Sterility,  that*  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  furniffi  us  with  inexhauftible  Sources  of 
Riches  and  Accommodations,  which  are  much  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  We  derive  from  Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier ,  Foreffs  may  afford  us  a  Shade  for  our 
Refrefhmcnt  in  Summer,  and  Wood  to  warm  uf 
in  Winter  ;  but  lam  not  confcioiis  of  their  procu¬ 
ring  us  any  other  Advantages. 

Prior.  They  are  ufeful  in  all  their  Parts.  Let  us 
fxrft  enquire  into  the  Functions  of  their 
Leaves,  and  then  confider  the  Nature  of  The 
their  Seeds  *,  after  which,  we  will  defeend  °  ° 

to  their  Barks  and  Roots,  and  our  Ex¬ 
amination  fhall  conclude  with  the  particular  Ufes  to 
which  their  Wood  is  applicable. 

The  Leaves  are  very  ufeful  on  the 
Tree,  and  likewife  continue  to  be  fo,  T|*.e 
after  their  Fall.  While  they  remain  on  Leaves/  ° 
the  Tree,  they  exhibit  one  of  the  grea- 
teft  Beauties  in  all  Nature,  to  our  View.  Thë 
Verdure  of  our  Fruit-Trees  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
that  of  Foreffs.  This  accommodates  Mankind, 
and  Various  Tribes  of  Animals,  with  a  frefhnefs 
equally  falutary  and  delicious.  It  likewife  imparts 
Life  to  the  Trees  themfdves,  fince,  while  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  Roots  into  the  Earth,  that  their  Fibres 
may  extra6l  the  Juices  it  contains,  they  likewife 
expand  their  Branches  into  the  Air,  that  the  Spi¬ 
racles  of  their  Leaves  may  imbibe  the  fpirituous  and 

Y  3  warm 
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warm  Particles,  which  infinuate  themfelves  intef 
thofe  Apertures,  and  invigorate  the  Courfe  of  the 
Sap,  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Roots  -,  and  perhaps 
fupply  the  Trees  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Sap 
itfelf:  Since  the  Probability  of  this  Facl  feems  to 
be  diffidently  eftablifhed,  by  the  fpeedy  Decay  of 
the  generality  of  thofe  Trees  that  want  Air,  efpe- 
cially  on  their  upper  Parts.  For  when  they  no  lon¬ 
ger  receive  any  new  Supplies  of  Juice,  from  an  In¬ 
flux  of  Air,  they  foon  languifh  and  die,  for  want 
of  that  part  of  their  Nourifhment,  which  may 
pofhbly  be  mod  neceffary  to  their  Vegetation. 

When  the  Air  is  fo  compreded  by 

the  Leave!  Cold,  as  to  be  incapable  of  exerting  its 
Elafticity  in  the  Sap,  this  Fluid  begins 
to  be  ina&ive  ;  and  if  its  Progrefs  be  not  entirely  dif- 
continued,  it,  at  lead,  flows  in  a  very  languid  man¬ 
ner.  The  Leaves,  which  no  longer  diffipate  their 
Juices,  by  fuch  a  Tranfpiration  as  was  performed  in 
the  Summer-Seafon,  begin  to  thicken,  and  are  at 
lad  difeharged  from  the  Tree  by  their  own  Weight, 
or  the  lead  Gale  of  Wind  which  then  whirls  them 
away.  They  cover  the  Earth,  and  rot  around  the 
Stems  of  the  Trees,  or  under  the  Feet  of  Animals. 
One  would  imagine  them  to  be  then  lod,  and  en¬ 
tirely  ufd els  ;  indead  of  which,  the  Earth  is  en¬ 
riched  by  their  Putrefaction.  The  Rain  diveds 
them  of  the  remaining  Salts,  andthefe  are  conduc¬ 
ted,  by  the  Fluid,  to  the  Roots,  where  they  are  ab- 
forbed  by  the  extended  Fibres.  This  Surface  of 
decay’d  Leaves,  preferves  the  Roots  of  young  Plants, 
and  defends  them  from  the  injurious  Effects  of  cold 
Winds.  It  likewife  covers  all  the  Seeds,  and  fur- 
rounds  them  with  fuch  a  genial  Humidity.,  as  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  fhoot  forth,  as  effebtually  as  if  they 
had  been  planted  in  the  mod  kindly  Soil,  and  were 
cultivated  by  the  Labours  of  Man.  The  Peafants 
burn  Great  Heaps  of  thele  Leaves,  in  the  Winter- 

3  .  Seafon, 
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Seafon,  and  reduce  them  to  Afhes  that  are  proper 
for  opening  ftrong  and  impliant  Soils, 

The  Seeds  whiçh  feem  to  be  as  much  the  Sport 
of  the  Winds,  as  the  Leaves,  are  only  difperfed 
more  effectually,  in  order  to  multiply  the  Species  -, 
and  when  they  have  render’d  us  the  important  Ser¬ 
vice  of  perpetuating  our  Forefts,  they  are  ufeful  to 
us  in  many  other  Particulars, 

The  Acorns  of  a]l. the  different  Kinds 
of  Oaks,  the  Mail  of  the  Beech,  and  T^eU/c^ 
a  Variety  of  other  Seeds,  are  the  favou-  5^°  1  e 
rite  Food  of  Swine  and  wild  Boars,  The 
Berries  of  innumerable  Trees  and  Bufhes,  difpenfe 
a  feafonable  Nourifhment  to  the  generality  of  little 
Birds  ;  and  though  we  cultivate,  in  our  Gardens,  the 
Trees  which  afford  the  Corn  l  Berry,  the  Nut,  and 
the  Filberd  -,  the  Forefls  are  always  productive  of 
the  Cornil,  the  Nut,  and  the  Hazel-Trees.  The 
Walnut-Tree,  which  delights  in  a  free  Air,  is  not 
adapted  to  a  Garden,  where  it  injures  all  the  Plants 
around  it  ;  nor  to  a  Wood,  which  choaks  its  natu¬ 
ral  Growth  -,  it  is  therefore  fuffer’d  to  grow  in  the 
open  Country,  where  it  requires  as  little  Culture  as 
the  Foreft-Trees  ;  but  its  Productions  are  prefe¬ 
rable  to  moft  Fruits,  as  well  with  refpeCl  to  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  as  to  the  Oil  extracted  from  them,  and  which 
accommodates  the  Poor  with  a  frugal  Light,  and 
be  (tows  Immortality  on  the  Works  of  Painters, 
whofe  ..Colours  it  flrcngthens,  and  blends  together 
in  an.  admirable  manner. 

I  fh all  not  take  any  notice  of  Chefnuts  ;  fweet 
and  bitter  Almonds;  or  a  number  of  other  Nuts 
that  are  very  common  among  us;  and  (hall  only 
enumerate  the  principal  Species  of  foreign  Nuts, 
which  are  in  the  greateft  Eftimation  at  prêtent. 

Of  this  Clafs  is  the  Nutmeg,  which  The  Nut- 
is  exceedingly  valued  for  its  falutary  llleg- 
Heat,  and  its  aromatic  Odour.  It  is  the  Seed  of  a 

Y  4  Tree, 
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Tree,  which  grows  in  the  Ifland  of  Banda ,  and 
fome  others  of  thé  Eaftern  Ocean,  where  the  Dutch 
have  monopolized  the  Spices,  either  by  Right  of 
Ccinquefl,  or  by  paying  to  the  Inhabitants  fome 
Penfions  that  are  more  beneficial  to  them  than  the 
Produce  of  their  own  Trees.  This  Nut  is,  at  firfl:, 
covered  like  our  Nuts,  with  a  thick  Coat,  which 
gradually  opens  of  itfelf  ;  and,  afterwards,  with  a 
kind  of  Shell,  which  enfolds  the  whole  Nut.  This 
Shell,  which  is  called  Mace,  is  much  efteemed  for 
its  excellent  Scent  and  medicinal  Qualities.  The 
Nut  is  fent  over  to  us,  either  in  a  Confection,  or  dri¬ 
ed,  and  dWefted  of  its  Mace  ;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  In¬ 
gredient  in  Seafonings,  as  well  as  in  Prefcriptions 
of  Phyficians. 

Coffee,  whofegood  EffeCls  are  univerfally  efteem- 
ed,  is  the  Berry  of  a  final!  Tree,  which  formerly 
Wâs  known  in  no  Country  but  the  Kingdom  of 
jfeman  in  Arabia  ;  and  as  the  Seeds,  which  are  found 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Fruit,  are  qualified  to  clear  the 
Head,  arid  relieve  it  from  Sleepinefs,  when  they 
have  been  infufed  in  Water  ;  the  Arabian  Monks 
afé  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  made  ufe  of 
them,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform  their 
no&urnal  Devotions  without  Drowzinefs.  This  ar¬ 
tificial  Drink  came  eafily  into  repute,  among  thofe 
Nations  that  frequently  invent  new  Liquors  to  re¬ 
gale  them  inftead  of  Wine,  which  the  Law  of 
Mohammed  has  prohibited  among  them.  Some 
î Turkifh  DoClors  at  firfl  oppofed  the  Introduction  of 
this  Liquor,  and  declared  it  to  be  too  fpirituous,  and 
at  mo  ft  as  inebriating  as  Wine  itfelf  ;  but  the  Mufti 
foon  removed  this  difficulty,  and  Coffee  was  vindi¬ 
cated  from  the  Imputation  of  any  vinous  Quality, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  a  lawful  Liquor.  It  was 
then  publfckly  drank  in  Conftantinople ,  and  Cairoy 
from  whence  it  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  about 
fixtÿ  Years  ago. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier.  I  am  furprifed  that  we  don’t  fow  this 
ufeful  and  popular  Seed,  in  our  Southern  Provinces 
at  lead. 

Prior .  It  will  not  fucceed  either  there,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Kingdom  ;  becaufe  it  ought  to  be 
Town  immediately  after  it  has  been  gather’d.  It 
was  formerly  imagined,  and  feveral  People  are  dill 
perfuaded,  that  the  Arabians  of  Mocha  drenched  the 
Berries  in  a  Brine,  or  fome  lixivious  Liquor,  before 
their  Exportation,  to  prevent  their  being  Towed 
with  any  Succefs,  and  that  they  themfelves  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  Profits  of  this  Plant,  by  its 
Propagation  in  other  Regions.  But  fince  fome  of 
the  Trees  have  been  tranfported  to  the  Ifle  of  Bour¬ 
bon  *,  as  well  as  to  Batavia ,  and  Holland  -,  and 
like  wife  from  Holland  to  France ,  where  they  have 
been  cultivated  in  a  fuceefsful  manner  ;  we  have 
been  convinced,  that  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  will 
never  profper,  if  their  Plantation  be  delayed  ever 
fo  little.  Thofe  that  were  gather’d  at  Afhfterdam , 
and  fent  to  Paris ,  were  unfuccefsful  ;  but  all  fuch 
as  were  gather’d  either  at  Amfterdam>  or  in  the 
King’s  Garden,  from  little  Trees,  which  had  been 
planted  there,  proved  very  thriving,  when  Gare 
was  taken  to  fet  them  the  Moment  they  were  ga¬ 
ther’d. 

The  Coffee-Tree  may  be  feen  in  the  Royal-Gar¬ 
den,  where  its  Height  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix 
Feet,  and  its  Stem  is  about  an  Inch  in  Thickneis  ; 
but  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  Feet,  in  Arabia , 
and  Batavia ,  tho’  its  Thicknefs  feldom  exceeds  five 
Inches.  It  is  always  covered  with  Flowers  and 
Fruit.  It  fhoots  out,  through  the  whole  length  of 
its  Stem,  a  Growth  of  Branches  which  are  always 
exa&ly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  in  different  Pairs, 
one  of  which  croffes  the  other.  The  Leaves,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  are  alfo  ran- 

ged 
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ged  in  Couples  -,  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  fpring  eke 
fragrant  Flower- Branches,  which  have  a  near  fimi- 
litude  to  thofe  of  the  Jafmin,  and  have  five  Chives 
in  their  Center.  The  Berry  or  Fruit,  which  appears 
after  thefe,  is  not  much  unlike  a  hard  Cherry,  in 
its  Colour  and  Shape.  The  Flefh,  which  is  not 
difagreeable,  ferves  as  a  Tegument  to  a  Couple  of 
Shells,  each  of  which  contains  a  Seed.  One  of 
thefe  is  frequently  abortive,  becaufe  its  due  Fecun¬ 
dity  is  feldom  imparted  to  it  in  the  Plower-Seafon  * 
the  other  grows  ftronger,  and  receives  a  better  Nou- 
rifhment. 


f  Some  Perfons  infufe  all  the  Fruit,  af- 
C0ffee.C  °  ter  ^as  ^een  dried  -,  others  choofe  the 
Shells  ;  but  the  beft  and  moft  ufual  Me¬ 
thod  is  only  to  infufe  the  Berries,  when  they  have 
been  moderately  roafted  in  a  Veffel  of  varnifhed 
Earth,  which  is  always  preferable  to  one  of  Brafs, 
or  Iron.  The  Berries  are  judged  to  be  fufnciently 
roafted,  when  they  begin  to  aftiime  a  Violet-Hue, 
and  difeharge  an  Oil  of  a  very  agreeable  Scent.  The 
Coffee  which  is  newly  ground,  has  always  the  moft 
Vertue  *,  and  when  it  is  iniufed  in  boiling  Water, 
it  lofes  fewer  of  its  volatile  Parts,  than  when  it  is 
immediately  poured  into  cold  Water.  When  the 
Heat  of  the  Fire  raifes  the  Powder  to  the  edge  of 
the  Coffee-Pot,  it  is  precipitated  with  a  few  Drops 
of  cold  Water. 

It  is  the  Opinion  of  our  beft  and  moft  experienced 
Phyficians,  that  Coffee  promotes  Digefiion,  and 
corre£ts  fharp  Humours,  when  it  is.  drank  after 
Meals.  Several  Perfons  prefer  it,  in  the  Morning, 
for  its  Diflipation  of  Vapours  and  other  Difordçrs 
of  the  Head,  and  for  imparting  a  Livelinefs  to  the 
Spirits.  Every  one  knows  how  much  the  Repofe 
of  the  Night  is  hazarded  by  the  repeated  Ule  of 
this  Liquor  in  the  fame  Day  3  and  what  Precautions 
are  taken,  to  correct  the  bitter  Flavour  of  its  Salts, 

with 
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with  Milk,  and  Sugar,  and  Bread  :  Sugar  is  a  con" 
liant  Ingredient;  Bread  is  proper,  when  the  Liquor 
is  drank  in  a  Morning -,  and  Milk  is  neceffary  for 
thin  Conftitutions,  which  would  otherwife  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Salts. 

Chevalier.  Is  there  any  particular  Choice  to  be 
made  in  the  purchafe  of  Coffee  ? 

Prior .  The  fmall  and  greenifh  Berries,  and  ef- 
pecialiy  thofe  which  difpenfe  an  agreeable  Scent, 
and  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from  Cairoy  by  the  way 
of  Marfeillesy  are  much  more  efteemed  than  the 
large  and  inodorous  Species,  which  is  tranfported 
to  us  over  the  Ocean. 

The  Cacao,  which  affords  the  principal  Chocolate* 
Ingredient  of  Chocolate,  is  likewife  a  Seed.  They 
are  ranged  like  Kernels,  or  Almonds,  in  a  kind  of 
Cucumber  or  Melon,  which  grows  on  a  fmall  T ree  in 
America.  Thirty  five,  and  fometimes  more,  of  thefe 
Almonds,  are  found  together;  and  when  they  have 
been  diverted  of  their  Shells  by  Fire,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  peeled,  and  roafted  in  a  Bafon,  before  a  mo¬ 
derate  Fire,  they  are  pounded  in  a  very  hot  Mortar. 
The  Americans  bruife  them  with  an  Iron  Cylinder, 
on  a  flat  Stone  made  very  hot  ;  they  are  then  for¬ 
med  into  a  Parte,  which  is  afterwards  boil’d  with 
Sugar  ;  and  this  is  called  plain  Chocolate.  But  if 
it  is  to  be  enriched  with  a  fine  Odour,  four  Pounds 
of  this  Parte,  and  three  of  powder’d  Sugar,  are 
worked  together  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  fome  Stone. 
When  the  whole  is  well  intermixed,  they  add  to  it 
a  Powder,  compofed  of  the  Seeds  of  eighteen  Shells 
of  Vanilla,  a  Dram  and  an  half  of  Cinamon,  and 
eight  Cloves  ;  fome  People  add  two  Grains  of  Am- 
bergreafe,  others  one  Grain  of  Musk,  and  perhaps 
the  leaft  quantity  of  this  will  always  be  too  much. 
Pepper  and  Ginger  are  more  efpecially  rejected,  and 
this  Compofition  is  diverfified  according  to  the 
Tarte  of  different  Nations,  and  particular  Perfons. 

The 
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The  whole  Intermixture  is  compleated  as  fbon  a* 
poffible,  to  prevent  too  great  an  Evaporation  of 
the  volatile  Parts.  It  is  then  worked  into  Squares, 
which  are  either  eaten  in  that  Form,  or  elfe  they 
are  diffolved  in  Water,  and  then  drank. 

Chevalier .  How  is  this  Liquor  prepared? 

Prior.  Four  Ounces  of  new  Chocolate,  andalefs 
Quantity  of  powder’d  Sugar,  are  infufed  in  a  Pint 
of  Water  that  begins  to  boil.  The  Chocolate-Pot 
ffiould  be  covered,  and  fuffer’d  to  boil  for  the  fpâcé 
of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  after  which,  the  Liquor 
muft  be  milled,  with  an  Infiniment  form’d  for  that 
purpofe,  and  which  paffes  through  an  Aperture  in 
the  Lid.  The  Pot  is  then  taken  from  the  Fire,  and 
when  it  has  flood  for  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  thé 
Liquor  is  milled  a-néw,  in  order  to  froth  it  ;  after 
which,  it  is  poured  into  Cups,  and  drank  as  hot  as 
poffible.  A  little  Chocolate  is  faid  to  be  as 
tfiniental  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  other  Food, 
and  it  has  the  Reputation  of  promoting  thé  proper 
Functions  of  the  Stomach. 

Chevalier .  I  have  heard  frequent  mention  of  Co¬ 
coa-Nuts,  which  fhould  certainly  be  diftinguifhed 
from  Câcâo. 

Frier.  They  are  entirely  different  from  each  o- 
tiler.  jWFir,  America ,  and  other  Countries,  abound 
with  Forefts  of  Coco-Trees,  which  are  a  Species  of 
large  Palms,  that  produce  Nuts  bigger  than  thé 
Héad  of  a  Man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
m  ne,  whether  the  Nut,  or  the  Tree  itfelf,  be  rnôfî 
beneficial  to  the  Inhabitants.  The  Wood  is  very 
fit  for  building  Houfes  and  Ships  :  the  Leaves, 
which  are  very  broad  and  fubflantial,  ferve  as  a 
Covering  to  the  Roof  5  they  are  likewife  manufac* 
turêd  into  a  Parchment,  proper  for  Writing;  and 
are  alio  formed  into  Sails  for  Veffels.  The  Branches, 
when  they  are  preferved,  will  difeharge  a  Liquor 
as  agreeable  as  Wine,  and  which  nlay  either  be  pre¬ 
ferved 
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ferved,  by  boiling,  or  elfe  converted  into  Vine¬ 
gar.  The  inward  Surface  of  the  Nut-fhell,  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  woolly  Subftance,  fit  for  making 
Ropes,  and  for  calking  the  leaft  Apertures  in  Ships. 
The  Shell  itfelf  is  made  into  Bowls,  Spoons,  and  all 
forts  of  Utenfils.  The  Subftance  of  the  Nut  is  an 
excellent  Food,  and  it  affords  an  Oil  equally  good, 
either  for  the  Table,  or  the  Lamp.  It  like  wife 
contains,  from  two,  to  four  Pints  of  a  delicious 
Water,  which  is  the  ufual  Drink  of  the  Inhabitants, 
and  their  Children. 

Chevalier .  Can  you  favour  me,  Sir,  with  fome 
Account  of  Cajhoo ,  which  is  employed  as  a  Remedy 
for  Diforders  in  the  Throat,  and  other  Indifpofi- 
tions  ?  It  fometimes  refembles  a  fmall  Seed  ;  and 
ac  others,  one  would  be  apt  to  take  it  for  fome  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Earth. 

Prior .  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  dried  Pafte, 
which  is  fent  over  to  us,  either  in  a  large  Mafs,  or 
in  fmall  Grains,  which  have  been  fcented  with  fome 
Perfume.  But  this  Pafte  is  the  Subftance  of  a 
Nut,  which  is  gather’d  from  a  Palm-Tree  called 
Arec.  It  is  cuftomary  to  extradf  from  it  a  Juice 
or  Sediment,  which  gradually  thickens,  and  the 
Phyficians  recommend  it  as  a  ufeful  Remedy  in 
fome  Diftempers. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  a  Detail  of  the 
various  Aids  Phyfic  daily  borrows  from  the  Seeds 
of  domeftic  and  foreign  Plants  ;  we  will  therefore 
take  a  fnort  Survey  of  the  Ufe  to  which  the  Barks 
are  appropriated. 

The  Barks  of  Trees  are  thofe  Parts  The 
of  them  which  are  mod  impregnated  nefs  of  the 
which  Salts  and  Oils  ;  becaufe  the  Sap  Bark  of 
and  oleaginous  Particles,  which  afcend  Trccs- 
through  the  long  Fibres  of  the  Wood,  are  re¬ 
turned  back  through  the  Bark.  This  Profufion  of 
Salts,  and  other  Principles  of  Vegetation,  is  mani- 

fefted 
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felled  by  fhe  Goodnefs  of  the  Bark-Afhes,  which 
are  always  preferable  to  thofeof  the  peeled  Wood  ; 
and  the  powder’d  Bark  of  Oaks,  and  other  Trees, 
is  render’d  fo  very  ufeful  as  it  now  proves,  in  tan¬ 
ning  Leather,  by  the  copious  Salts  and  Oils,  with 
which  it  abounds.  When  a  Skin  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  powder’d  over  with  this  Bark,  it  will  be 
flrengthened,  and  likewife  render’d  pliant.  The 
Salt,  which  penetrates  into  every  Part,  fortifies  and 
preferves  it  from  Corruption  ;  and  the  Oil,  which 
pervades  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Skin,  caufes  it 
to  become  fupple,  and  accommodates  it  to  all  the 
Motions  of  the  Body  it  afterwards  arrays.  The 
Oil  likewife  renders  it  impenetrable  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter. 

When  this  Tanner’s  Bark  has  been  employed  in 
manufacturing  Leather,  for  our  Ufe,  it  is  not  yet 
divefted  of  all  its  good  Qualities,  but  is  formed  in¬ 
to  Clods,  or  fmall  Turfs,  which  when  they  have 
been  well  dried,  furnifh  the  Poor  with  Fuel,  at 
little  or  no  Expence  ;  but  as  the  Afhes  of  thefe 
Turfs  have  no  longer  any  Intermixture  of  Saks, 
they  are  then  entirely  ufelefs. 

There  are  other  Barks  of  Trees  which  form  a 
confiderable  Branch  of  Commerce  ;  fome  of  them 
are  aromatic,  as  the  Bark  of  the  Cinamon-Tree, 
in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon .  Others  are  medicinal,  as 
the  Peruvian  Bark,  which  is  called  Quinquina ,  and 
feldom  fails  to  cure  intermitting  Fevers,  provided 
it  be  neither  old  nor  infipid.  Some  are  capable  of 
being  fpun,  as  the  Bark  of  Hemp,  and  that  of 
fome  particular  Trees  in  India ,  from  which  the 
Natives  draw  long  Filaments,  that  are  afcerwards 
manufactured  into  Stuffs,  with  an  Intermixture  of 
Silk  and  Cotton. 

Chevalier .  Two  Days  ago,  the  Countefs  was  pre- 
fented  with  a  Box  that  contained  two  Pincufhions, 
«  Handkerchief,  and  a  Pair  of  lac’d  Ruffles.  The 

Stuff 
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Stuff  that  covered  the  Pincufflions,  the  Linnen  of 
which  the  Handkerchief  was  made,  and  the  Lace 
of  the  Ruffles,  were  all  produced  from  the  natural 
Bark  of  the  fame  Tree  ;  the  Letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prefcnr,  was  to  this  effedt  : 

The  Mountains  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  have  a  Growth  of  Trees  of  a  moderate  fize, 
and  which  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  diff in- 
guifh  by  the  name  of  Lagetto.  The  Leaves  refera¬ 
ble  thofe  of  a  Laurel-Tree  *  the  exterior  Bark  is 
almoft  as  hard  and  brown  as  that  of  other  Trees. 
But  what  appears  very  furprifing,  is,  that  the  in¬ 
ward  Bark,  which,  at  firft,  feems  white  and  very 
folid,  is  compofed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Films, 
which  may  be  eafily  feparated  into  as  many  Pieces 
of  Stuff  or  Cloth.  The  firft  of  thefe  Films,  which 
immediately  fucceeds  the  grofs  Bark,  affords  a 
Cloth  fubftantial  enough  to  be  formed  into  Habits. 
The  inward  Films  refemble  Linnen,  and  arc  pro¬ 
per  for  Shirts.  But  all  thefe  Films  that  compofe 
the  interior  Bark  of  the  fmalleft  Branches,  are  fo  • 
many  Pieces  of  exceeding  fine  Gawze,  or  Lace, 
which  extend,  and  then  fhrink  back,  like  a  filken 
Net.  A  Neckloch  made  of  this  Lagetto  Lace,  was 
formerly  prefented  to  Charles  II.  King  of  Great- 
Britain  *,  and  all  thefe  vegetable  Cloths  are  ftrong 
enough  to  be  waffled  and  whitened,  like  common 
Linnen  *. 

The  fame  Letter  adds  -f,  that  there  is  another 
Tree  in  this  Ifland,  which  produces  a  Fruit,  whofe 
Pulp  is  a  natural  Soap  that  will  ferve  to  waffl  the 
Linnen- Product,  and  the  Stones  of  it  are  uled  as 
Buttons  to  wearing  Apparel. 

Prior .  That  Country  can’t  want  Manufactures* 
but  we  need  not  go  fo  far  in  fearch  of  ufeful 
Barks. 

Chevalier , 

*  Nit.  Hift.  of  Ja?nAtcay  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  Voh  II.  p.  n. 

|  Ibid.  p.  ip. 
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^  k  Chevalier.  Cork,  which  is  fo  infkru- 

mental  in  preferving  the  moft  precious 
'Liquors,  is  only  a  Bark,  as  I  have  been  inform'd. 

Prior.  Nothing  more,  Sir;  and  when  it  appears 
fo  black  and  rugged,  and  like  wife  proves  fo  light, 
one  would  hardly  imagine  it  could  be  fo  ufeful  as 
co  elofe  the  Orifice  of  all  forts  of  Veffels,  with  fo 
much  Examine fs  and  Pliancy  ;  and  that  it  fhould 
alfo  be  impenetrable  to  the  Liquor. 

Cork,  or  the  Tree  which  bears  that  Name,  is  a 
Species  of  large  ever-green  Oak,  which  grows  in 
Gafcoign ,  Spain ,  and  'Italy.  Its  Acorns  fatten  Swine 
better  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak.  Its  Bark 
cracks,  and  difengages  itfelf  from  the  Tree,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  being  impelled  by  another  Surface 
of  Bark  which  is  form’d  beneath  it.  Care  is  how¬ 
ever  taken  to  prevent  this  natural  Effort;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  large  and  even  Pieces,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  make  a  perpendicular  Incifron  through  the  whole 
length  of  this  great  Tree,  and  two  tranfverfe  Inci- 
flons,  one  -towards  the  Plead,  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom  of  the  T runk.  The  Bark  is  removed  with¬ 


out  being  fh altered,  and  is  then  foften’d  in  Water  ; 
after  which,  it  is  placed  over  a  Bed  of  burning  Coals, 
which  blackens  its  outward  Surface.  When  this 
Operation  is  over,  it  is  worked  into  a  Level,  by  a 
Weight  of  Stones  heaped  upon  it,  and  is  afterwards 
dried,  and  difpofedfnio  Bales,  for  Tranfportation. 

A  circular  Gafh,  and  generally  a  flight  Incifion 
in  the  Bark  of  certain  Trees,  are  the  ufual  Expedi¬ 
ents  for  extra&ing  Liquors,  Gums,  and  Rofins, 
which  are  ufeful  in  various  Inftances.  The  Pine,  by 
thefe  means,  is  qualified  to  fupply  us  with  Pitch, 
and  Tar,  for  our  VdTels  and  their  Cordage.  The 
Fir, -the  Larch,  the  Cedar,  the  Cyprefs,  the  Maf 
tic,  and  Turpentine-Trees,  with  fome  other  Species, 
are  thus  taught  to  afford  us  Rofln,  Turpentine,  and 
Weeping-Maftic  ;  together  with  Incenfe,  and  all 

the 
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the  Variety  of  vifcous  Juices  that  enter  into  the 
Compofitionof  Varnifhes,  Perfumes,  and  medicinal 
Remedies. 

It  is  the  Bark  of  different  Species  of  Trees,  that 
furnifhes  a  Flow  of  Balm,  which  is  a  liquid  Gum, 
whofe  exquifite  Odour  renders  Mankind  follicitous 
to  obtain  ir,  andlikewife  to  derive  Advantages  from 
its  other  Qualities.  Its  principal  Merit  confifts  in 
clofing  up  Wounds,  and  difcharging  their  Impu¬ 
rities.  The  Balm-Trees,  which  formerly  grew  in 
Judœa,  are  entirely  eradicated  from  that  Soil,  and 
have  been  transferred  to  Grand  Cairo ,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  only  Place  where  they  are  culti¬ 
vated  at  prefent.  Another  Species  of  this  Tree, 
called  the  Copabu ,  is  reared  in  BrafiU  and  in  our 
Colony  of  Cayenne.  The  Balm-Tree,  which  af¬ 
fords  a  vifcous  Liquor,  whofe  Scent  correfponds 
with  that  of  Amber,  and  which  is  therefore  called 
liquid  Amber  ;  is  a  Mexican  Shrub,  whofe  Leaves 
referable  thofe  of  the  little  Maple.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  MiffiJJippi  Plantations,  imagine  they 
have  found  die  fame  Shrub  in  that  Counrry.  The 
Balfam  of  Tolu ,  is  brought  from  Cartbagena  to 
Mexico  and  that  which  comes  from  Peru^ViiW  conT 
tinues  in  great  efteem. 

If  the  agreeable  Scent,  imparted  by  the  Sap  of 
our  Limes,  Poplars,  and  Birch-Trees,  does  not 
promife  us  a  balfam ic  Fluid  ^  it,  at  lead,  feems  to 
indicate  fome  uLful  Quality  that  has  hitherto  been 
too  much  difregarded. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  a  particular 
Gum  flow  from  die  Bark  of  mod  Trees.  dhole 
which  are  chiefly  employed  in  medicinal  Pre¬ 
parations,  and  likewile  in  Manufactures,  are  the 
Gum-Arabic,  which  gleets  from  the  Acacia  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia  ;  the  dropping  Gum,  which  ifiues  from 
a  Tree  in  the  Kingdom  of  Camboge ,  and  the  Gum 
which  is  imported  among  us  from  Senega!.  I  hac 
Vol.IL  Z  which 
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which  trickles  from  our  Cherry-Trees,  is  as  much 
efteemed  by  feveral  Workmen,  as  any  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  Gums.  We  will  now  beftow  a  few  Obferva- 
tions  on  Roots. 

p  As  Roots  are  bent  in  the  Earth,  pro- 

portionably  to  the  Gbftacles  that  occur 
in  their  Progrefs,  they  are  confequentîy  more  con^ 
torted  and  knotty  than  any  other  Portion  of  the 
Tree.  As  the  Fibres,  therefore,  of  thefe  Parts, 
are  formed  into  fuch  a  Variety  of  Deflections,  while 
fome  of  them,  are  extremely  dry,  and  others  are 
drenched  with  different  Fluids  ;  they  furnifh  our 
Ebonifls  with  Pieces  of  Wood  that  are  veined  and 
clouded  with  fuch  a  diverfity  of  Colours,  as  teem  to 
have  been  traced  out  by  the  Pencil  of  a  Painter. 

Roots  likewife  fupply  Carpenters  and  Wain- 
w rights,  with  Wood,  naturally  bent  into  the  .(hape 
of  a  Bow  *3  with  other  Pieces,  whofe  Solidity  al- 
mofl  renders  them  unchangeable,  and  perfectly  qua¬ 
lifies  them  for  thofe  Parts  of  the  Work,  on  which 
the  greatefi:  Strefsis  afterwards  to  be  laid. 

Dyers  alfo  ufe  a.  Variety  of  Roots  ;  but  thofe 
which  are  falutary  to  us,  in  our  Indifpofitions,  are 
almoft  innumerable;  and  no  Remedies  are  fo  effi¬ 
cacious,  in  all  the  Materia  Meàica ,  as  the  Pareira 
brava  Root,  in  Fits  of  the  Stone  -,  the  Ipecacuanha , 
in  Dysenteries  ;  and  Rhubarb,  in  Diforders  of  the 
Stomach. 

As  great  and  various  as  the  Advantages  we  derive 
from  the  fmalleft  Parts  of  Trees,  may  prove,  they 
are  not  comparable  to  thofe  we  conftantiy  obtain 
from  the  Wood  itfelf.  The  Deity  fedtns  to  be  daily 
creating  an  inexhauftihle  Subftance,  whofe  Pliancy 
qualifies  it  for  the  reception  of  every  Form  we 
would  caufe  it  to  affame,  and  whole  Solidity  pre- 
ferves  it  in  all  thofe  imparted  Shapes.  - 

The  Supplenefs  of  Wood  confifts-in  its  Facility 
to  be  bent,  and  cloven,  and  poliffied.  A  young 

Branch 
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Branch  is  commonly  weak  and  flexible,  and  there 
are  feveral  that  may  be  bent  into  Circles,  without 
breaking;  and  they  acquire,  in  that  contorted  State, 
the  Pliancy  of  a  Cord,  by  which  means  they  may 
be  twilled  into  Bands,  for  Faggots,  and  thole  enor¬ 
mous  Floats  of  Wood,  fix  and  thirty  Fathoms  in 
Length,  which  are  conveyed  from  one  River  to 
another,  and  traverfe  whole  Provinces  at  an  in  con¬ 
fide  r  able  Expence;  and  each  of  which  will,  by  the 
afliflance  of  no  more  than  forty  Men,  be  enabled 
to  difcharge  fifty  Loads  of  Wood,  at  the  Gates  of 
thofe  great  Cities  that  want  it. 

Several  Species  of  Wood,  as  the  Chefnut,  the 
Hazle,  the  Birch,  the  Afh,  the  Willow,  the  Ofier, 
or  Dwarf- Willow,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Trees, 
have  a  confiderable  quantity  of  large  and  final! 
Branches,  which  are  fo  very  fupple  and  pliant,  that 
the  greated  of  them,  when  they  have  been  fplit 
from  end  to  end,  are  capable  of  being  rounded  in¬ 
to  Hoops,  flrong  enough  to  bind  together  all  the 
Staves  of  Tuns  and  large  Fats,  almod  beyond  the 
Poffibiiity  of  darting  ;  and  when  the  leaft  Branches 
have  been  flit,  in  the  fame  manner,  they  are  made 
into  lefler  Hoops,  fit  for  binding  Hogfheads,  Laun* 
dry  Veflfels,  Pails,  and  Casks  of  id  Dimenfions. 

TheOfier,  by  its  Flexibility,  fur  ni  fîtes  the  Gar¬ 
dener  with  Bands  for  pallifading  all  his  Trees  ;  and 
fupplies  the  Basket-maker  with  Materials  for  Pan¬ 
niers,  Flaskets,  Scuttles,  Hurdles,  and  fuch  orna¬ 
mental  Works  for  Defferts,  as  are  render’d  very  a- 
greeable,  by  their  Texture,  and  the  Variety  of 
their  Colours. 

The  chief  Merit  of  the  Oder,  .con  fids  in  its  Ap¬ 
titude  tc  preferve  our  large  Tuns  in  a  compact  State, 
and  to  reduce  the  opening  Slaves  to  their  fir  ft  Co- 
lie  fi  on  ;  by  which  means  they  impriion  the  mod  im* 

1  petuous  Wines,  and  render  their  Tranfportation  as 
;  practicable  as  that  of  the  mod  {did  Cargoes. 

*  Z  2  '  The 
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The  young  Branches  are  not  the  only  Wood  that 
will  allume  any  Form  we  pleafe  to  give  it  ;  fince  the 
mod  folid  Growths,  when  their  Bulk  has  been  fuf- 
ficiently  diminifhed,  will  prove  tradtable  under  the 
Hand  of  the  Workman,  and  efpecially  by  the  aid 
of  Fire.  The  Cooper,  for  inftance,  when  he  has 
fhapéd  and  planed  his  Pipe-Staves,  conncdts  their 
Tops  together,  in  the  form  of  a  Cask,  by  the  affif- 
tance  of  a  Hoop,  which  embraces  them*,  and  he  then 
kindles  a  brisk  and  clear  Fire  in  the  infide  of  the  in¬ 
tended  Vefifel,  the  Pores  of  which  are  open’d  by 
the  Heat,  and  every  Part  is  in  agitation  for  fome 
moments.  In  the  Inftant  of  their  Difunion,  he  dif- 
pofes  a  Cord  round  the  Extremities  of  the  Staves, 
and  then  contrails  its  Circumference  with  an  lnftru- 
ment  for  that  purpofe  :  and  as  the  breadth  of  each 
Stave  gradually  diminifhes,  from  the  Middle,  to  the 
Ends,  he  forces  them  to  bend  and  approach  each 
other,  while  they  form  an  inward  Slant,  which  oc- 
^afions  a  Swelling  in  the  middle  of  the  Veffel,  and 
facilitates  the  Aiding  of  the  fevcral  Hoops  over  one 
} another.  In  confequence  of  which,  the  middle 
Hoops  may  be  changed,  unbound,  or  fatten’d  a- 
new,  without  difplacing  thofe  that  encompafs  the 
Extremities  of  the  Staves. 

Turners,  likewife,  by  the  aid  of  Fire,  give  a 
rounding  to  the  Planks  of  Oak  or  Beech,  whion  they 
fhape  into  Pails,  Bulhels,  and  other  Meafurcs  of 
every  kind. 

The  fame  Expedient  is  employed  in  bending  the 
Sides  of  mufical  Inftruments,  and  caufing  them  to 
acquire  that  Proportion  and  Lightnefs,  by  which 
they  are  render’d  fufceptible  of  the  Vibrations  of 
the  Strings  that  are  ftretched  upon  them.  The  thin 
Shell  of  Wood,  which  covers  the  Body  of  a  Violin, 
inftead  ol  giving  a  languid  Repercufiion  of  the 
Notes,  after  a  Series  of  a  hundred  Years,  will  be¬ 
come 
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come  more  fonorous,  and  under  the  Bow  of  a  Du - 
bourg  *,  /ill  kindle  an  Audience  into  a  pleafing 
Entnufiafm.  A  Gemlmani  will  foften  its  Modula¬ 
tions  into  inimitable  Eloquence,  whofe  Language 
will  be  intelligible  to  each  Individual,  becaufe  iç 
will  always  be  addrefled  to  the  Heart, 

The  Subfbnce  of  Wood  accommodates  itfelf  to 
our  Necefïities,  not  only  by  its  Pliancy  in  bending, 
but  likewife  by  its  Divisibility  into  as  many  Parts  as 
we  pleafe. 

Chevalier.  From  whence,  Sir,  have  mod  Species 
of  Wood  the  Aptitude  we  obferve  in  them,  of 
cleaving  through  their  whole  Length  ;  and  what 
can  occafion  the  Difficulty  we  experience  in  cutting 
them  tranfverfly  ? 

Prior .  This  Conftitution,  which  is  called  the 
Grain  of  the  Wood,  refaits  from  the  Situation  of  the 
long  Tubes,  which  being  difpofed  in  bines  parallel 
to  each  other,  thro*  all  the  Length  of  the  Tree, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  Sap  to  the  Foliage  and 
Fruits,  may  be  dilunited  by  the  Infertion  of  a  Wedges 
but  their  Combination  forms  a  Solidity,  which  will 
not  eafily  yield  to  any  lateral  Effort. 

Chevalier.  This  is  much  the  fame  Circumftance 
as  attends  a  Parquet  of  Hemp  or  Silk  j  one  half  of 
which  may  eafily  be  feparated  from  the  other,  but 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  rend  them  tranfverfly: 
and  if  the  whole  be  twitted,  in  order  to  unite  the 
feveral  Threads  more  effe&ually,  they  will  be  for¬ 
med  into  a  Cord  ftrong  enough  to  raife  Bodies  of 
the  greateft  Weight. 

Prior.  There  is  this  Difference  between  the 
Threads  which  compofe  a  Cord,  and  the  Fibres 
which  conftitutea  Piece  of  Wood  ;  that  the  hemp- 

*  The  Tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  French, 
Forcrois  and  M*rai$,  for  the  amiable  Names  of  Dubonrg  and 
Geminiani,  whole  Harmony  will  never  be  depreciated  by  the  Vi¬ 
olins  of  any  Nation  whatever. 
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en  Threads  being  naturally  flexible,  and  very  crook¬ 
ed,  are  unable  to  fhffen  and  confolidate  the  Cord 
in  its  Length  ;  whereas  the  Fibrous  Tubes,  which 
form  the  Grain  of  the  Wood,  are  deftin’d  to  con¬ 
vey  the  Sap,  and  are  therefore  very  (freight  for 
the  generality  :  and  when  they  have  been  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  their  proper  Nutriment,  and  are 
ftrengiheTd  in  a  fiibflantial  manner,  one  againil 
another,  their  mutual  Concurrence  in  the  fame  Di¬ 
rection,  forms  a  Mafs  of  that  Firmnefs  and  Soli¬ 
dity,  through  its  whole  Length,  that  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  Piece  of  Oak,  an  Inch  fquare,  will  fupport  a 
W  eight  of  eight  thou  land  Pounds;  and  a  very 
few  Props  will  (ufbin  an  enormous  Load  of  Tim¬ 
ber  Work,  when  the  Wall  on  which  it  relied,  is 
removed. 

But  before  we  enquire  into  the  Advantages  we 
derive  from  the  extreme  Force  of  Wood,  let  us  em¬ 
ploy  a  M  o  meads  Con  fide  ration  on  the  Services  i  t 
renders  us  by.  its  Divifibility,  and  the  beautiful 
Smoothnefs  into  which  it  can  fo  eaflly  be  wrought. 

The  Ax,  the  Saw.  and  the  Plane,  enable  us  to  di¬ 
vide  a  Trunk  or  Branch  of  a  Tree  into  as.  many 
thin  Planks  as  we  pleale.  This  Wood  may  be  hol¬ 
low’d,  rounded,  and  poli  {Tied  :  it  is  likewife  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  turned  and  contorted  like  DuCfile  Wax, 
in  order  to  be  fhaped  into  Banni  Hers,  Door-Cafes, 
Wainfcots,  Safli-P’ rames,  Wardrobes,  and  all  thole 
fine  Branches  of  Furniture  that  are  formed  by  the 
Joiner,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  Things  we  are 
defirous  of  preftmng.  I  would  add  too,  that  a 
Set  of  Furniture  of  this  nature,  renders  our  Apart¬ 
ments  as  ornamental,  and  even  more  falutary  than 
they  would  prove,  were  they  hung  with  fplendid 
Silks,  and  the  richefl  Paintings,  or  were  incrufled 
with  the  moil  magnificent  Marble.  When  a  Var- 
nifh  is  fpread  over  the  whole  Work,  it  fmooths  it, 
from  end  to  end,  with  the  utmoil  Uniformity*  and 
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its  Bitternefs  chafes  away  the  Worms  that  weuld 
Qtherwife  injure  the  Furniture  at  our  Expence. 

The  Facility  with  which  all  Species  of  Wood 
may  be  divided  and  polifhed,  has  awaken’d  the 
Induftry  of  Ebonifts,  through  a  Series  of  many 
Ages.  They  have  acquired  the  Art  of  cutting  the 
Extremity  of  a  fmall  Portion  of  Wood,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Profil  of  the  Figure  they  would  caufe 
it  to  afifume.  They  can  afiemble,  and  glew  a  Range 
of  delicate  Compartments,  regular  Landscapes, 
beautiful  Flowers,  and  curious  Groups  ol  Animals, 
on  a  folid  and  fubftantial  Ground  ;  and  the  whole 
/hall  be  compofed  of  little  Squares  of  foreign  or 
domeftic  Wood,  adjufted  with  the  niceft  (Eco¬ 
nomy. 

They  feledt  the  Olive-Tree,  for  its  rich  Veins  ; 
the  Walnut-Tree,  for  its  glofly  Clouds  ;  the  Ebo¬ 
ny,  for  the  furpnfing  Beauty  of  its  fable  Hue  ;  the 
Box,  for  its  golden  Yellow  ;  the  Brafil,  for  its  a- 
miable  red  ;  the  fmall  Cherry-Tree,  for  the  Lu'ftre 
of  its  Polifh  *,  the  Maple,  for  its  pleafing  Spots  ; 
the  Pear-Tree,  for  its  facility  in  a  Burning  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Ebony  ;  the  Cedar,  for  its  Immunity  from 
Corruption  ;  the  Wood  of  St.  Lucia ,  which  is  a 
Species  of  the  little  Cherry-Tree  of  Lorrain  \  the 
Aloe,  and  a  Variety  of  other  Woods,  for  the  rrch- 
nefs  of  their  feveral  Odours.  Thefe  are  formed, 
by  the  Art  of  Joinery,  into  Bureaus,  Cabinets, 
Book-Cafes,  Boxes,  Pedeftals  for  Pendulums,  Va- 
fes  and  Statues  ;  and  the  principal  Merit  of  thefe 
Works,  confifts  in  their  being  conduced  with  a 
Simplicity  of  Defign,  a  Propriety  of  Execution, 
and  a  Solidity  through  the  whole. 

The  eafy  Methods  of  cutting  Wood,  and  fmoôth- 
ing  it  into  the  fined:  Surface,  promoted  the  Inven¬ 
tion  and  Improvement  of  the  Art  of  T urning.  The 
hardeft  Species,  of  Wfood,  as  the  Box  and  the  Ma¬ 
ple,  which  are  fcarce  fufceptible  of  any  ImprefTions 
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fram  Iron  and  Steel  ;  may,  when  they  are  con- 
figned  to  the  Hands  of  the  Turner,  be  eafily  roun¬ 
ded,  and  diminished  into  a  Delicacy  of  Shape  *, 
they  are  capable  of  being  ornamented  with  flowing 
Fillets,  rifing  Gorges,  hollow  Flutings,  and  fwel- 
ling  Fruits.  His  Infirmaient  can  form  them  into 
Columns,  Baludrades,  Boxes,  and  every  other  Fi¬ 
gure  he  pleafes  to  afford  them.  This  agreeable 
Art  has3  at  all  times,  made  repeated  Tranfi cions 
from  the  laborious  Artifan,  to  Perfons  of  diftin- 
guifhed  Rank  -,  it  has  relaxed  the  Aufterity  of  mo¬ 
nadic  Solitaries,  and  has  had  the  Honour  to  be  the 
favourite  Amufement  of  Princes  themfelves. 

The  Conjunction  of  Solidity  and  Pliancy,  in  the 
fame  Portion  of  Matter,  is  the  reafon  why  Wood 
has  been  feleCled  for  reprefenting,  in  high  or  demi 
Relief,  the  Figures  of  Men  and  Animals  -,  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Foliage  ;  with  all  the  Ornaments  that  have 
ever  been  attempted  on  Marble  and  Metals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  perpetuate  their  Duration.  But  alas  !  a 
falfe  Tafle,  with  a  partial  Fordnefs  for  Glitter, 
has  frequently  condemn’d  the  fined  Touches  of 
Sculpture  to  Obfcurity,  under  a  radiant  Surface  of 
Gold  and  Silver!  How  many  rich  Figures  of  Ger¬ 
main,  Pilon ,  and  others  of  our  bed  Statuaries,  have 
loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  expreffive  Energy, 
and  delicate  Lightnefs,  under  the  Bronze  and  Gil¬ 
dings  that  incruft  them  ! 

Chevalier.  I  have  heard  a  Piece  of  Hidory  re¬ 
lated,  which  correfponds  very  much  with  your 
Obfervations.  Lyjlppus  of  Sicyon ,  formed  an  in¬ 
comparable  Statue,  which  reprefented  Alexander 
the  Great ,  in  his  Bloom  of  Youth:  Nero  caufed 
it  to  be  gilded  over,  becaufe  it  was  only  Brafs. 
This  ridiculous  Ornament  defaced  all  the  Beauty  of 
the  Features,  and  hardened  every  Grace  in  the 
youthful  Form.  The  Gold  was  at  lad  taken  off, 
and  the  Statue  appeared  more  valuable  than  before, 
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even  with  all  the  Difadvantages  it  had  fuflained 
from  its  injurious  Embellifhment.  But  I  don’t 
confider,  Sir,  that  1  interrupt  your  Account  of  the 
Benefits  we  receive  from  the  Wood. 

Prior .  The  Sequel  would  be  too  long  for  one 
Converfation  -,  for  which  reafon,  the  Enumeration 
of  the  Advantages  we  derive  from  the  Solidity,  and 
other  Qualities  of  Wood,  fhall  be  referved  for  your 
Entertainment  to-morrow. 


w  o  o  »  s. 
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Prior,  §ÉSnllS§N  onr  Yefterdayss  Converfatiotî, 

Sir,  I  intimated  to  you  lèverai  of 
thole  Advantages  we  derive  from 
the  Trees  of  the  Foreft;  but  they 
are  rendered  (fill  more  bénéficiai 
to  us  by  their  large  Dimenfions,  and  chiefly  by  that 
Texture  of  their  conftituent  Parts,  which  prevents 
their  Separation.  We  may  eafily  difcover,  in  the 
wide  Scenes  of  Nature,  a  number  of  Bodies  that 
are  very  mafllve  and  compact;  fuch  as  Stones,  and 
Blocks  of  Marble,  which  we  can  appropriate  to  a 
Variety  ofUies.  But  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
affemble  and  range  theie  Maflfes,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  fubfervient  to  our  Deflgns.  They 
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are  very  untraCbable  as  well  as  brittle,  and  are  only 
ufeful  to  us,  by  continuing  in  a  State  of  Immo¬ 
bility  -,  whereas  the  mod  enormous  Ma  fies  of  Wood 
are  always  obfequious  to  the  Intentions  of  Man. 
Trees  of  eighty  Feet  in  length,  plunge  their  Roots 
into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  in  fearch  of  a  folid 
Bottom,  in  foft  Soils  that  would  fink  under  a 
Weight  of  Building.  Thefe  mighty  Growths  of 
Wood  may,  by  the  force  of  Blows,  be  driven  deep 
either  in  the  Earth  or  Water,  where  they  will  form 
a  Fored  of  immoveable  Piles  that  are  frequently 
incapable  of  Corruption,  and  will  for  ever  fudain. 
the  Weight  of  the  largeft  Structures,  with  fuch  a 
firm  Cohefion  and  Equality,  as  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  even  from  the  Solidity  of  the  Earth  itfelf. 

I  likewife  fee  vaft  Bodies  of  Timber  difpofed  in 
a  very  different  Situation.  They  afcend  to  the 
Tops  of  Buildings,  where  they  ftrengthen  the  Walls, 
and  prevent  their  darting  from  the  Pofitions  afilgn- 
ed  them  :  they  fudain  the  whole  Preffure  of  a  huge 
Roof  of  Tiles,  or  Slates,  or  even  Lead  itfelf. 

Is  it,  at  any  time,  neceffary  for  them  to  be  in 
motion,  for  the  Service  of  Mankind  ?  You  will 
then  behold  immenfe  Beams,  which  almod  appear 
unmanageable,  moving  from  their  Places,  and  a- 
dapting  tbemfelves  to  the  full  Play  of  mechanic 
Powers.  They  mount  aloft,  they  defcend,  they 
roll,  they  whirl  along,  with  as  much  Agility  as 
Force,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  Man,  and  to  aid  the 
Inability  of  his  feeble  Arms.  They  furnifh  Mate¬ 
rials  for  thofe  Frames  that  fudain,  for  many  Ages, 
the  ponderous  Swing  of  the  larged  Bells:  they  are 
fliaped  into  Naves,  and  Axle-Trees  ;  Wheels,  and 
weighty  Carrs  ;  and  are  converted  into  all  the  Ve¬ 
hicles  that  can  poffibly  be  formed,  by  the  Wain- 
wright,  for  the  Conveyance  of  our  Burdens  to  what 
Quarters  we  pleafe.  They  fupply  us  with  Draw¬ 
bridges  and  Portcullis’s  ;  Wine-Preffes,  and  Ma- 
i  chines 
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chines  for  Founderies  ;  together  with  Cranes,  and 
all  thofe  mighty  Engines,  which  difpatch  more 
Work  in  an  Inftant,  than  could  formerly  be  accom¬ 
pli  Hied  in  many  Hours. 

In  a  word,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Forefts,  for 
all  thofe  Veflels  that  move  upon  the  mighty  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  refemble  floating  Cities,  which  are  waf¬ 
ted,  with  all  their  Inhabitants,  by  the  Winds,  from 
one  end  of  the  Globe  to  the  other. 

Chevalier .  It  was  certainly  a  daring  Attempt,  to 
traverfe  the  Ocean  on  a  Set  of  Planks,  faften’d  to¬ 
gether.  How  could  fuch  a  Thought  ever  enter  in¬ 
to  the  Imagination  of  Man  ? 

Prior,  Man  obferved,  that  the  Animals  around 
him  were  fupplied  with  all  that  was  ne- 

JfArtsngm  cefîkrY  t0  t1ne*r  Exiftence,  from  the  Mo¬ 
ment  of  their  Birth  *,  and  were  enabled 
to  tranfport  themfelves,  from  Place  to  Place,  with 
furpriflng  Agility  :  while  he  himfelf  was  conftrained 
to  move  with  a  flow  Progrefs,  in  the  painful  Pur- 
fuit  of  thofe  Accommodations  that  were  difperfed 
at  a  large  diflance  from  him.  He  beheld  other 
Animals  gliding  as  light  as  the  Wind,  in  the  Re¬ 
gions  above  him  :  he  faw  them  cleave  the  Air, 
without  the  lead  Impediment,  and  tranfport  them¬ 
felves,  from  Land  to  Land,  by  a  Flight  that  was 
unobftruCted  by  interpofing  Seas.  Man  came  into 
the  World,  deftitute  of  all  thefe  Advantages,  but 
he  derived  an  ample  Equivalent,  from  the  Faculty 
of  Reafon,  by  which  he  compelled  the  terreftrial 
Animals  to  diredt  their  Motions  for  his  Service. 
The  Levity  of  Wood,  the  Fluctuation  of  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  Force  of  the  Winds,  furnifhed  him 
with  Expedients  for  procuring  Vehicles,  by  Land 
and  Sea,  as  light  as  the  Wings  of  Birds.  When 
thefe  Inventions  were  compleated,  he  no  longer  was 
limited  to  a  fcanty  Portion  oi  Earth,  but  was  able 
to  transfer  himfelf  where-ever  he  pleafed.  A  mu- 
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tuai  Intercourfe  was  then  maintained  by  diftanc 
Provinces.  The  Cities  that  were  feated  on  the  Out¬ 
lets  of  Rivers,  were  furnifhed  with  Importations 
from  foreign  Lands,  and  then  tranfmitted  them, 
by  their  Rivers,  to  different  Parts,  and  diffufed 
them  through  a  whole  Kingdom.  Paris  and  Nants 
were  approximated  by  thefe  Means,  and  all  the  Sub¬ 
jects  of  a  mighty  State,  feem’d  to  be  affociated  into 
one  City,  by  virtue  of  thefe  mutual  Communica¬ 
tions.  They  foon  became  intimate  ;  they  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Aid  of  each  other,  and  frequent  Vi- 
fits  were  interchanged  between  them.  I  may  even 
affirm,  that  the  whole  Earth  is  now  become  one 
City,  of  which  the  Continents  form  the  different 
Quarters.  Man,  fince  the  Invention  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Navigation,  can  take  a  progrefs  to  each 
Extremity  of  the  World,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Inhabitants  of  Venice  pafs  from  one  Quarter  of  their 
City  to  another,  in  their  Gondolas.  He  now  can 
travel  nine  thoufand  Leagues,  in  lefs  than  the  fpace 
of  two  Years,  by  the  aid  of  his  Veffel  and  Sails, 
and  he  arrives  at  thole  Regions  that  have  never  been 
vifited  by  the  Birds  of  his  Climate.  When  Eagles 
and  Faulcons  attempt  to  expatiate  as  far  as  Man, 
they  are  debilitated  and  loft  in  the  midft  of  their 
Paffage. 

After  this  Account  of  the  Advantages  we  derive 
from  Wood,  can  we  imagine  it  to  be  capable  of 
affording  us  another,  which  isftill  more  important? 
This,  however,  is  a  real  Fad  ;  Wood  is  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  our  Lives,  fince  it  contains  the  principal, 
and  moft  natural  Aliment  of  Fire,  without  which 
we  fhould  be  incapable  of  preparing  our  ufual  Food, 
or  forming  the  greateft  part  of  thole  Conveniencies 
that  are  moft  neceffary  for  the  Prefervation  of  our 
Health. 

The  Sun  is  the  Soul  of  Nature,  fince  he  imparts 
Life  and  Atftion  to  all  her  Works  -,  but  we  have  no 
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Ability  to  colled  his  Beams,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
will  be  fufficient  to  prepare  our  Food  for  our  Ta¬ 
bles,  or  to  melt  and  form  our  Metals  into  the  Shapes 
we  need  ;  we  are  unable,  by  his  foie  Miniftration, 
to  foften,  and  dry,  and  purify  the  Portions  of  Mat¬ 
ter  we  employ.  Wood  fupplies  the  Deficiency  of 
the  Sun,  in  moil  of  thefe  Operations,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  Quantity,  accommodates  Man¬ 
kind  with  all  the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  and 
Flame. 

In  the  Winter-Seafon,  when  the  Sun  only  rifes 
to  an  inconfiderable  Height,  above  our  Horizon  ; 
the  Length  of  the  Nights,  in  conjundion  with  un- 
falutary  Fogs,  and  fevere  Frofts,  would  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  toextinguifh  that  vital  Warmth  in  Man,  which 
is  cheriffied  by  the  folat  Beam,  did  not  our  Hearths 
afford  us  a  reviving  Fleat  and  Alacrity,  of  which 
we  fhould  otherwife  be  diverted  in  the  Abfence  of 
that  Luminary, 

Chevalier .  I  am  now  fenfible  how  necelTary  the 
Woods  are  render’d  to  our  Welfare.  The  Trees, 
that  bend  under  a  Weight  of  Fruit,  are  not  fo  be¬ 
neficial  tous,  as  thofe  we  call  unfertil.  But  is  this 
Wood,  Sir,  which  proves  of  fuch  Importance  tous, 
fo  fcarce  as  is  commonly  reprefented  ?  If  we  credit 
an  old  Prophecy  that  is  fo  generally  known,  all 
France  will  one  day  periffi  for  want  of  Wood.  Is 
there  any  Foundation  for  fuch  an  Opinion? 

Prior.  You  will  eafily  judge  of  the  Falffiood  of 
this  Predidion,  by  the  fhort  Hiftory  I  will  now 
give  you  of  our  Woods. 

An  hiftorical  ™s  precious  Subftance,  which  is  fo 
Account  of  neceiiary  to  all  the  Convemcncies  of 
the  Forcfts  Life,  was  once  extremely  plentiful  in 
ot  France.  France ,  and  all  the  other  Countries  of 
Fv.rope  \  and  the  Inhabitants  were  even  embarraffed 
with  its  Profufion.  In  the  Times  that  immediately 
fucceeded  the  Deluge,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
Seeds  of  Fferbs  and  Plants,  which  the  Waters  had 
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fwept  away,  and  afterwards  depofited  on  the  Earth 
in  a  promifcuous  manner,  began  to  ffloot  forth  in 
all  Parts  *,  in  confequence  of  which,  whole  Conti¬ 
nents  were  almoft  covered  with  their  Produdions. 
As  the  Nations  advanced  from  th z  Eaft,  to  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  and  Northern  Regions,  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  the  Woods,  in  the  Lands  they  propo- 
fed  to  inhabit  and  cultivate.  The  Extent  of  the 
Forefts  in  Germany  and  France ,  was  accordingly 
contracted,  in  proportion  as  thofe  Countries  became 
populous. 

Thefe  Forefts  were,  however,  fo  immenfe,  and 
unferviceable,  in  the  twelfth  Century,  that  the 
great  Lords  granted  large  Portions  of  them  to  the 
firft  religious  Communities,  that  were  defirous  of 
a  Retreat  in  thofe  Solitudes.  The  Difciples  of  Sr. 
Nobert ,  and  Sc.  Bernard ,  were  indefatigable  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  Center  of  the  Woods  they  inhabited,  and 
thefe  laborious  Solitaries  gradually  cultivated  Trads 
of  Laud  that  produced  extraordinary  Revenues  out 
of  thofe  defolate  and  negleded  Thickets,  where  the 
Ax  of  the  Woodman  had*  never  refounded  till  then. 
It  may  likewife  be  affirmed  to  their  honour,  that 
the  Portions  of  I, and  which  had  been  configned  to 
them,  were  of  very  little  Value  ;  and  that  they 
themfelves  were  the  Founders  of  thofe  affluent  For¬ 
tunes,  in  the  Enjoyment  of  which,  their  Succeffors 
are  fo  much  envied  at  prefent.  . 

Thofe  Lords  and  Communities,  who  poffieffed 
large  Trads  of  unneceflary  Wood-Land,  converted 
the  greateft  part  of  them  into  arable  Lands  ;  and 
the  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  was  augmented,  in 
proportion  to  the  Enlargement  of  the  open  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Increafe  of  its  Profits.  Experience 
has  made  it  evident,  that  the  more  any  Land  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  greater  number  of  Inhabitants  may  be 
fupported  by  it  *,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
numerous  the  Inhabitants  prove,  the  more  effec¬ 
tually 
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tually  will  the  Land  be  cultivated.  The  State  de¬ 
rived  great  Advantages  from  the  Lands  that  were 
thus  cleared  :  but  as  thebeft  Regulations  may  fome- 
times  run  into  Extremes,  and  as  valuable  as  the  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Earth  may  prove,  our  Woods  may 
be  cut  down  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  may  hereafter  re¬ 
duce  France  to  the  Condition  of  England ,  which 
has  fuffer’d  its  Forefts  to  be  totally  defiroyed.  Our 
Ci rcum fiances  would  then  be  render’d  more  deplo¬ 
rable  than  thofeof  the  Dutch ,  who  can  fupply  their 
want  of  Wood,  by  burning  Turf,  which  is  an  unc¬ 
tuous  kind  of  Earth,  dug  by  the  Natives,  from 
their  inarfhy  Lands.  We  fhould  likewife  be  more 
deilitute  than  the  Englifh ,  who  are  furnifhed  with 
vaft  Beds  of  Coal,  which  is  another  Species  of  fat 
Earth,  impregnated  with  Sulphur,  and  other  me- 
talic  Principles,  whofe  Scent,  which  is  fomething 
difagreeable,  may  be  render’d  very  fupportable  by 
Cuftom.  We,  at  laft,  became  fen  Able  of  the  fa¬ 
tal  Confequences  that  were  likely  to  refult  from 
the  Liberty  taken  bv  each  Individual,  indifpofmg 
of  h  is  Woods  in  the  fame  manner  as  headed  by  o- 
ther  Branches  of  his  Property  ;  and  we  were  guar¬ 
ded  by  the  Wifdom  of  our  Government,  from  the 
Neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Northern  Nati¬ 
ons  for  our  Supplies  of  Wood.  Our  Kings,  who 
are  always  attentive  to  improve  the  natural  Produc¬ 
tions  of  France ,  eftabliihed  a  Set  of  Confervators 
of  the  Waters  and  Forefts,  to  prevent  all  arbitrary 
Devaftations,  and  Fellings  of  Wood.  They  regu¬ 
lated  the  proper  Order  and  Seafons  for  Cutting,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  fell  a  Angle  Stem,  till  the 
proper  Officer  had  marked  the  Tree  with  the  Con¬ 
servator's  Ax,  But  as  it  was  not  thought  fufficient 
to  fee u re  the  large  Growths  from  the  Caprice  of 
private  Perlons  ^  feveral  wife  Refervations  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  Undçr-wood,  which  is  ufecj 
for  Faggots,  Rafters,  Laths,  and  Hoops.  As  the 
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Timber,  which  is  employed  in  building  Houfes  and 
Ships,  is  the  mod:  important  Species  of  all  ;  due 
Precautions  were  taken  for  its  Propagation,  and 
fixteen  Standard-Trees  were  ordered  to  be  prefer- 
ved  on  each  Acre  of  Coppice-Land,  in  every  Sea- 
fon  for  felling  *,  and  thefe  were  not  to  be  cut  down9 
without  a  proper  Licence  from  the  Confervator  : 
by  which  means,  the  Trees  that  were  fo  preferved, 
acquired  their  due  Growth,  in  procefs  of  time, 
and  the  bell  Seeds  were  always  planted,  after  each 
Felling,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Exuberancy  of  bad 
W  ood. 


In  confeqiience  of  the  fame  Regulation,  ten  Trees 
are  to  be  left  on  each  Acre  of  Land,  when-ever  the 
full  grown  Timber  is  felled. 

All  private  Perfons  were  likewife  prohibited 
from  difpofing  of  their  Standard-Trees,  till  they 
had  continued  forty  Years  in  the  Coppice,  and  the 
full  Growths  were  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Years  old  -,  by  which  means,  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Wood  is  always  fecured  for  Fuel  and  Building. 

The  Precautions  of  our  Government  were  ex¬ 
tended  yet  farther:  When  the  Trees  were  crouded 
together  in  the  Woods,  they  foot  forth  but 
few  Branches,  while  their  Trunks  fwelled  into  a 
large  Subftance,  and  rofe  to  a  great  height,  becaufe 
they  enjoyed  a  free  Circulation  of  Air  only  on  their 
Tops.  Perfons  of  judgment  were  fenfible,  that 
when  home  part  of  a  Wood  fhoukl  happen  to  be 
fell’d,  the  Stems  of  the  remaining  Trees  would  ac¬ 
quire  but  a  very  moderate  Circumference  and 
Height,  when  they  grew  up  to  Standards,  becaule 
their  lateral  Branches  would  llaoot  into  the  vacant 
Spaces,  which  would  then  be  afforded  them  by  the 
Wood  already  felled.  They  likewife  forefaw,  that 
the  fame  Stems  would  be  more  expo  fed  to  the  in¬ 
jurious  Effects  of  Cold,  in  the  open  Air,  than  they 
were  in  the  cloler  Growth  of  the  Thicket  i  and 
Vol.  II.  A  a  that 
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that  thofe  Trees  which  furvived  the  Rigours  of  the 
Froft,  would  fall  by  the  Ax  of  the  Woodman,  who 
knew  no  Law  more  cogent  than  his  own  Necefli- 
ties.  In  order,  therefore,  to  preferve  and  multi» 
ply  the  Timber-Trees,  in  a  more  effe&ual  manner, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  commanded  a  Refervation  to 
be  made  of  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  thofe  Fo- 
reft s  that  were  pofleffed  by  the  Church,  or  any  ec- 
clefiaftic  Community,  as  a  Property  in  Mortmain . 
This  referv’d  Portion  is  now  become  fo  facred,  as 
to  be  exempted  from  the  Authority  of  the  Confer- 
vator  himfelf  ;  and  theTrees  are  not  to  be  cut  down, 
without  an  exprefs  Commifiion  from  the  Council, 
who  are  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  Necelîity  for  that 
Proceeding  ;  and  a  Licence  of  this  nature  is  never 
granted,  but  when  the  Plantation  is  in  danger  of 
perifhing  by  Age. 

The  Court,  the  Nobility,  and  whole  Cities,  have 
added  many  laudable  Examples  to  thefe  judicious 
Regulations.  Our  great  Roads  begin  to  be  bor¬ 
der’d  with  long  Rows  of  Elms,  and  other  Trees, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  prove  a  beneficial 
Refource  in  fome  future  Emergency.  The  Tra¬ 
veller,  while  he  pafies  through  large  Provinces,  may 
enjoy  the  branching  Verdure  that  blooms  over  his 
Plead,  without  intercepting  the  amiable  Landfcape 
of  the  Country  from  his  View.  A  Variety  of  rifing 
Avenues  conduCt  the  Eye  to  Lately  Caftles  and  large 
Towns,  and  France  feems,  within  the  laft  twenty 
Years,  to  be  changed  into  a  Garden  of  Pleafure. 

Chevalier.  You  have  relieved  me.  Sir,  from  my 
Apprehenfions  of  a  Scarcity  of  Wood;  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  it  more  effectually,  I  think  we  ought 
to  praCtife  the  reverfe  of  the  former  Method.  Our 
Anceftors  converted  ufelefs  Forefts  into  arable 
Land  ;  but  it  would  now  be  proper  to  convert  ufe¬ 
lefs  Lands  into  Forefts.  I  know  fome  Soils  in  which 
Buck-Wheat  is  fown  but  once  in  five  or  fix  Years. 

Prior . 
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Prior.  The  Method  you  recommend,  Sir,  has 
been  praCtifed  by  federal  Perfons,  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  is  one  of  the  befb  Expedients  for  the  Meliora¬ 
tion  of  bad  Soils,  and  especially  fuch  as  lie  wade, 
and  are  very  remote. 

Chevalier.  But  we  mud  wait  many  Years,  before 
we  can  derive  any  Benefit  from  thefe  new  Planta¬ 
tions. 

Prior.  A  provident  Father,  who  is  all  his  Life¬ 
time  indudrious  to  make  a  decent  Provifion  for  his 
Children,  will  eafily  prevail  on  himfelf  to  refign 
the  inconfiderable  Profits  of  a  dry  and  dubborn 
piece  of  Land,  for  a  few  Years,  in  order  to  fecure 
to  himfelf  and  his  Defcendants,  the  Enjoyment  of 
a  better  Revenue. 

Chevalier.  The  Plantation  of  a  Wood  fee  ms  to 
be  attended  with  another  Inconveniency.  A  good 
Soil  is  never  appropriated  to  this  Ufe  :  is  it  pofii- 
ble,  therefore,  to  rear  a  Growth  of  Trees  on  thofe 
Lands  which  are  unproductive  of  Corn  ? 

Prior .  There  is  no  Soil  fo  very  barren  and  dry, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  affording  fome  particular  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Wood,  which  is  always  profitable  to  the 
Proprietor.  If  a  TraCt  of  Land  fhould  be  favou¬ 
rable  to  no  Plants  but  Afpen-Trees,  or  a  Growth 
of  Broom,  which  is  very  rarely  the  Cafe  ;  the  Pro¬ 
fits  will,  however,  be  much  more  confiderable  than 
thofe  which  arifefroma  little  Buck-Wheat,  once  in 
five  Years.  The  Soil  would  always  fupply  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Inhabitants  with  Fuel,  and  would  likewife 
afford  a  falutary  Refrefhment  to  Flocks  of  Sheep, 
who  cure  themfclves  of  their  Didempers,  by  nibling 
the  pointed  Spires  of  Broom.  The  Scarcity  of 
Wood  in  any  particular  Country,  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  good  Town,  and  likewife  of  a  commo¬ 
dious  River  for  floating  the  Wood,  are  Circum- 
dances  that  often  concur  in  the  fame  Situation,  and 
cught  to  be  confider’d  by  the  Proprietors  of  Land, 
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as  fb  many  prevailing  Motives  for  Planting  ;  and 
they  may  be  confident  ofSu.ccefs,  from  innumerable 
Examples  of  the  fame  nature.  The  whole  Affair 
confihs  in  the  fir  ft  Culture,  and  the  choice  of  fuch 
Plants  as  correfpond  with  the  Qualities  of  the  Soil. 
Thole  Trees  that  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in 
publick  Roads,  and  other  Parts  of  the  dried  Coun¬ 
tries,  are  fo  many  Sketches  of  what  the  Soil  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  -,  and  they  leem  to  reproach 
the  Inhabitants  with  the  melancholly  Afpedt  and 
Nakednefs  of  their  Mother-Earth. 

Chevalier.  What  Methods  are  to  be  obferved, 
when  we  begin  to  plant  a  Wood  ? 

Pi  "1er.  The'firft  neceffary  Labour,  will  be  to  fink 
The  Manner  a  ^eeP  Trench  round  the  Land,  where 
of  planting  a  the  intended  Plantation  is  to  be  made. 
Wood.  and  to  throw  the  Earth  of  the  Trench 
upon  the  Edges  of  the  Ground  it  inclofes.  If  this 
Precaution  be  negle&ed,  your  Work  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  deft royed  by  intruding  Cattle.  You  may  either 
plant  Seed,  or  young  Trees  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
will  be  fooneft  productive  of  Wood  ;  but  they  will 
likewife  create  a  larger  Expence.  T he  Seeds  will 
be  more  tardy  in  their  Productions,  but  the  Charge 
will  be  much  lefs,  and  the  ’Wood  will  be  more  vi¬ 
gorous  and  durable. 

An  Acre  of  Ground,  containing  a  hundred  Rods 
or  Perches,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  twenty  two 
Feet, will  require  fourteen  thoufandPjants,which  are 
commonly  fold  for  about  Twelve- pence  a  thoufand„ 
Thefe  muft  be  purchafed  of  fuch  Perfons  as  have 
Woods  of  their  own  ;  no  one  being  permitted  to 
take  them  either  from  the  King’s  Forefts,  or  from 
thofe  that  belong  to  ecclefi'aftkr  Communities  ;  be- 
caufe  the  State  will  never  confent  to  the  Diminution 
of  this  important  Property,  and  no  young  T ree  is 
ever  to  be  removed  from  thofe  Plantations,  without 


an  exprefs  Permiftion,  which  muft  be  authorifed  by 
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fome  emergent  Occafion.  It  will  be  proper  to 
chufe  fuch  young  Trees  for  your  Plantation,  as 
have  a  large  Spread  of  Roots,  and  have  been  newly 
taken  out  of  the  Ground  5  becaufe  a  Delay,  even  of 
two  Days,  is  fuiÏÏcient  to  deflroy  them  in  great  num¬ 
bers. 

The  Plough  prepares  the  Land  for  the  young 
Plant,  at  the  lead:  Expence,  When  a  Furrow  has 
been  opened,  two  Perfons  walk  by  the  fide  of  the 
Horfes,  and  place  the  Shoots,  in  the  Furrow,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  few  Feet  from  each  other.  The  Earth- 
Board  then  covers  them  with  the  Soil  that  is  fcoop- 
ed  out  of  a  new  F urrow.  Seventy  five  Perches  of 
Land  may  be  planted  in  one  day,  for  three  Livres 
and  fifteen  Sois  5  the  ufual  Price,  for  a  whole  Acre, 
being  five  Livres.  Each  of  the  two  Men  who  plant 
the  young  Trees,  will  be  fatisfied  with  twelve  Pence, 
for  a' day’s  Labour.  The  Plantation  may  likewife 
be  made  in  Trenches,  or  iong  Channels  5  but  this 
Method  is  more  tedious  and  expenfive  than  the 
other. 

In  order  to  plant  the  Mafl  of  the  Beech,  and  the 
Seeds  of  the  Elm  with  fuccefs,  the  Soil  fhould  be 
broken  into  as  minute  Parts  as  poffible  5  becaufe 
the  Buds  of  thefe  Plants  are  extremely  delicate, 
and  never  fhoot  forth  with  the  Vigour  of  Acorns, 
which  need  only  be  caft  into  a  Furrow  that  has  been 
opened  by  the  Plough.  The  Seeds  of  the  Elm  may 
be  gathered  up  in  the  Fields  5  the  Beech-Maft  is 
fold,  in  feveral  places,  for  Ten-pence  a  Bufhel,  fix 
of  which  will  iuffice  for  one  Acre:  But  the  fame 
quantity  of  Ground  will  require  fixteen  Buihels  of 
Acorns,  which  are  commonly  fold  for  five  Pence  a 
Bufhel. 

Before  you  plant  your  Seeds  either  in  Furrows* 
or  in  Holes  open’d  at  a  regular  dikance  from  each 
other  j  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  bud  forth  in  a 
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Bed  of  Sand,  by  which  means  you  may  be  certain 
of  planting  only  fuch  good  Seeds  as  will  profper. 

The  young  Plants  which  Ipring  from  thefe  Seeds, 
will  require  fome  Attention  for  the  firft  Years,  and 
they  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  proper  Refrefh- 
ments  of  Water,  in  dry  Seafons  ;  they  fhould  like* 
wife  be  thinn’d,  when  they  are  fo  numerous  as  to 
defraud  each  other  of  their  mutual  Mourifhment  1 
the  Earth  lhould  alfo  be  ftirr’d,  when  it  grows  too 
compact  ;  and  Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  clear  a- 
way  the  Weeds  which  choak  the  Growth  of  the 
tender  Plantation. 

When  the  Trees  have  been  in  the  Ground  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  Years,  a  fingle  Acre  will  furnifh  you 
with  eight  or  nine  hundred,  or  even  a  thoufand  Fag¬ 
gots,  at  the  firft  Lopping  ;  and  when  twenty  Years 
are  expired,  the  fame  quantity  of  Land  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  third  more.  But  if  you  let  the  Wood  grow 
untouched  for  about  twenty  four  Years,  every  Acre 
will  yield  you  ten  or  a  dozen  Cords  of  Wood 
and  a  thoufandFaggotSj  exclufive  of  the  whiteWood, 
which  may  be  fhaped  into  Poles,  and  Pannels,  and 
Rafters,  for  thatch’d  Roofs.  I  omit  the  referved 
Growth  of  Standards,  which  will  afterwards  furnifh 
all  the  Pieces  neceffary  to  form  thofe  Roofs  that  are 
to  be  covered  with  Tiles.  Experience  has  made  it 
evident,  that  each  Acre  of  fuch  Wood-land,  will 
yield  its  Owner  fifty,  fixty,  and  even  feventy  Li¬ 
vres,  every  ten  Years.  The  Expence  of  finking 
the  Trench,  and  planting  the  Trees,  may,  perhaps, 
amount  to  ten  Crowns.  If  the  Ground,  which  is 
converted  into  Wood-land,  be  farmed  at  twenty 
five  Pence  an  Acre  ;  the  Sum  neceffary  to  be  advan¬ 
ced  for  Planting,  and  the  Lofs  fuftain’d  by  the 
Dilcontinuancc  of  the  yearly  Income  for  ten  Years, 
will  be  repaid  with  Ufury  by  the  firft  Lopping, 
and  much  more  amply  by  all  the  others. 

*  A  Trench  Cord  of  Wood  is  equal  to  two  Loads. 
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If,  inftead  of  a  Coppice,  you  are  defirous  of  lofty 
Trees,  a  Growth  of  ten  or  a  dozen  Years  may  be 
gain’d  by  planting  fine  young  Trees,  fix  or  feven  Feet 
in  height,  and  four  or  five  Inches  in  diameter,  at  the 
diftance  of  a  Fathom  from  each  other,  or  fome- 
thing  more  -,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  fecure  them 
with  Stakes,  againft  the  Violence  of  the  Winds, 
and  the  Fri&ions  of  Beafts:  but  the  Expence  of  a 
Trench  will  be  altogether  unneceffary. 

Coppice-Wood  is  cut  but  once  in  nine  Years; 
but  if  you  buffer  it  to  remain  untouched  for  twenty 
feven  Years,  this  Wood  will  begin  to  fhoot  into  a 
high  Growth,  which  will  be  fully  compleated  in  the 
fpace  of  fixty  Years. 

Some  Perlons  are  betrayed  into  a  great  Miftake, 
in  this  kind  of  Melioration,  by  defiring  to  raife  thole 
Plants  which  they  think  it  moft  confident  with  their 
Intereft  to  obtain,  inftead  of  chufing  fuch  as  the 
Soil  is  moft  capable  of  producing  :  but  this  danger¬ 
ous  Inadvertency  may  be  eafily  avoided,  becaufe 
we  may  boon  know  what  kind  of  Wood  will  be  na¬ 
turally  produced  by  each  Soil,  and  what  particular 
Soil  is  moft  coveted  by  each  Species  of  Wood, 

The  Oak,  which  affords  fuch  ufeful  , 

Materials  for  Building,  never  profpers  T  e  a'* 
in  a  bandy  Soil,  but  thrives  beft  either  in  Clay,  or 
in  ftony  Ground. 

The  Afh,  which  is  employed  in  the 
formation  of  Ploughs  and  Axle-Trees, 

Oars  and  Poles,  Vine-Props,  and  a  Variety  of  other 
Inftruments,  is  always  unfuccefsful  in  Soils  that  are 
either  hard,  or' cold  ;  or  in  fuch  as  are  compoled 
of  Clay  or  Chalk  :  but  it  acquires  a  fudden  Growth, 
and  thrives  to  admiration,  in  a  Plain  of  light  E^rth, 
of  a  moderate  depth. 

The  Service-Tree,  which  is  univer-  The  Service- 
bally  efteem’d  for  the  Solidity  of  its  Tree. 
Wood,  delights  in  a  cold  Soil,  provided  it  be  iub- 
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The  Beech 
and  Yoke^ 
Elm. 


The  Elm. 


ilantial  and  nourishing.  Its  Leaves  refemble  thofe’ 
of  the  Beech  -,  but  their  lower  Surface  has  a  whiter 
Hue. 

The  Cornel-Tree,  whofe  Wood  is 
TrfeC°rneI"  alrnoft  as  hard  as  that  of  the  Service- 
Tree,  rifes  in  every  Soil,  and  is  fuc- 
cefsful  even  in  fhady  Situations.  The  Fruits  of 
both  thefe  Trees  are  agreeable,  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  their  due  Maturity.  ^ 

The  Beech,  and  the  Yoke-Elm,  which 
afford  fuch  a  pleafing  Fuel,  and  are  fo 
ufeful  in  forming  the  Keel,  as  well  as  the 
interior  Parts  of  Ships,  are  as  profperous 
as  we  can  defire,  in  hard,  as  well  as  in  mountain¬ 
ous  and  chalky  Lands.  A  very  palatable  Oil  is 
extracted  from  the  Mafc  of  the.  Beech. 

The  Elm,  which  is  proper  for  Pipes 
and  Mills,  and  likewife  for  Pumps,  and 
thofe  Parts  of  Ships,  which  are  always  immerfed  in 
Water,  and  is  thought  preferable  to  any  other  Tree,, 
for  thofe  Works.that  are  formed  by  the  Wainwright  *, 
is  contented  with  a  moveable  Soil,  if  it  be  properly 
prepared.  Thofe  who  are.  defirous  of  feeing  their 
Elms  branch  into  a  fine  Head,  plant  them  at  a  di- 
itance  of  twenty  Feet  from  each  other. 

T  he  Plane-Tree,  whofe  Wood, is  as 
ffrong  and  compacff  as  that  of  the  Beech, 
delights  in  level  Lands,  and  Situations 
of  a  moderate  Humidity. 

The  Chefn ut -Tree  was  formerly  very 
The  Chefnut  comrnpn  and  ufeful  in  France  ;  and  Per¬ 
sons  of  Curiofity  and  Tafte,  admire  the 
Beauty  and  Elegance,  as  well  as  the  undecaying 
Solidity  of  this  Wood,  in  the  Joinery  Work  of  mofc 
of  our  great  Churches.  This  Species, .  which  is 
almoft  exhaufted  at  prelent,  profpers  in  the  drieft 
and  moft  ufelefs  Soils,  remote  from  Marfhes  and 
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Declivity  of  Hills  and  Mountains.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  itfelf  to  all  forts  of  ftony  Soils,  and  pierces 
into  the  molt  impliant  Maffes  of  Earth.  The 
Goodnefs  of  its  Fruit  ;  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves, 
which  are  leldom  injured  by  the  Ravages  of  In- 
feds  ;  the  fine  [Qualities  of  its  Wood,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  an  excellent  Material  in  great  Buildings  ; 
the  Promptitude  of  its  Growth,  and  the  furprifmg 
Facility,  with  which  it  may  be  multiplied  in  every 
Soil,  have  already  induced  feveral  Perfons  to  raife 
Plantations  of  this  Tree,  on  thofe  Trads  of  their 
Lands  as  are  molt  ufelefs  and  unfertil  ;  and  we  may 
now  hope  to  fee  this  amiable  Tree  revive  in  France , 
from  whofe  Soil  it  has  been  extirpated,  in  a  great 
meafure,  for  many  Years.  The  Elm,  which  is  al- 
moft  an  utter  Stranger  to  our  Forefts,  was  not  pro¬ 
pagated  till  the  Reign  of  Francis  the  Firft.  Several 
Perfons  have  ventur’d  to  plant  it  in  various  Parcels 
of  Land,  without  any  previous  Proof  of  the  Soil’s 
Conformity  to  the  Nature  of  this  Tree;  and  they 
have  always  been  very  fuccefsful.  We,  therefore, 
have  much  more  reaibn  to  plant  the  Chefnut-Tree 
in  our  worft  Lands,  where  we  are  certain  they  for¬ 
merly  profper’d  ;  and  we  may  be  dill  more  con¬ 
fident  of  Succefs,  if  we  only  call  our  Eyes  on 
the  Lands  of  Limofin ,  which  are  hardly  capable 
of  producing  Buck-Wheat  and  Lentils;  and  yet 
the  Chefnut-Tree  thrives  there  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  conftitutes  the  chief  Riches  of  that  Country. 

The  Walnut-Tree,  whofe  ufefui  Fruit  TheWalnut- 
and  Wood  are  univerfaily  known,  de-  Tree, 
lights  in  a  ftrong  Soil.  It  plunges  its  Roots  into 
the  Earth  in  a  perpendicular  Defcent,  like  thofe  of 
the  Oak,  and  it  fometimes  thrives  in  the  moft  chal¬ 
ky  Lands.  It  will  be  proper  to  plant  thefe  Trees 
at  the  diftance  of  thirty,  or  even  forty  Feet  from 
each  other,  and  remote  from  high  Roads,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injurious  Yifits  from  Paffengers. 
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The  Hazle-  The  Hazle-Tree  will  fucceed,  without 
Tree.  the  lead  difficulty,  in  a  light  and  Tan¬ 
dy  Soil  ;  it  is  likewife  a  very  profitable  Tree  in  the 
Coppice,  where,  in  the  fpaceof  ten  Years,  it  will 
furniffi  a  large  quantity  of  Hoops  and  Faggots, 
and  Hop-Poles,  befides  a  number  qf  other  Conveni¬ 
ences. 

The  Linden,  The  Lime-Tree  profpers  in  mod 
or  Lime-  Soils, but  thrives  bed  in  fat  Lands  ;  I,  how- 
Tree.  ever,  have  feen  Trees  of  this  Species  that 
have  been  perfedtly  beautiful,  though  they  grew  in 
a  Mafs  of  Sand  that  was  fix  Feet  in  depth.  The 
Wood  of  this  Tree  is  not  proper  for  large  Works, 
but  the  Bark  is  very  ufeful  to  Rope-makers. 

The  Birch-  The  Birch-Tree  will  adapt  itfelf  to 
Tree.  all  Situations  and  Expofures. 

Tke  willow  Marffiy  Soils,  and  even  fuch  Lands 
as  are  entirely  covered  with  Water,  and 
which  frequently  appear  ta  be  the  Seats  of  Sterility, 
will  produce  thofe  particular  Trees,  which  may 
properly  be  called  amphibious,  becaufe  they  feern 
to  fpring,  partly  from  the  Earth,  and  partly  from 
the  Water;  as  the  Common  and  Dwarf-Willows, 
for  indance,  which  prove  fuch  a  ufeful  Ornament 
to  thofe  Edges  of  Land  that  are  abandoned  by  Ri¬ 
vers.  To  this  Clafs  we  may  likewife  refer  the 
The  Poplar-  white,  as  well  as  the  black  Poplar,  and 
Tree.  the  Afpen,  which  is  another  Species  of 

the  Poplar.  All  thefe  Trees  delight  in  Humidity, 
which  is  likewife  extremely  favourable  to  the  Alder. 
This  lad  Tree,  andalfo  the  Oder,  are  the  bed  Pjo- 
tj  a1j  du&ions  of  marffiy  Lands.  The  Alder 
is  formed  into  Pipes;  and  it  likewife 
makes  excellent  Piles  for  Rivers.  Its  Wood  is  very 
durable  under  Water,  but  it  foon  decays  in  the  o- 
pen  Air. 

If  any  particular  Soil  fhould  happen  to  prove  un¬ 
favourable  to  thefe  ufeful  Trees,  which  is  almod 
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impoflible  in  our  Climate  »,  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  plan¬ 
ted  with  Box,  which  rears  its  Head  in  the  coideft 
Situations.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  The  Box- 
formed  into  Spoons,  Combs,  and  Box-  Tree, 
es  ;  and  it  likewife  furnidies  Handles  for  a  Variety 
of  Inftruments.  The  fame  Soil  will  alfo  prove 
kindly  to  feveral  rofinous  Ever-Greens  ;  The  Pine, 
as  the  Pine,  the  Cyprefs,  the  Larch-  TheCyprefs. 
Tree^  and  efpecially  the  Fir,  whofe  ^gLarch“ 
Wood  is  of  infinite  Ufe  to  the  Joiner.  The  Fir. 

The  Deity  has  not  only  diverfified  the  Species  of 
Plants,  in  proportion  to  our  different  Neceflities, 
but  has  likewife  accommodated  thofe  Plants  with  a 
proper  Variety  of  Soils.  Man  therefore,  who  may 
eafily  be  fenfible  of  this  apparent  Ordination  and 
Conformity,  has  no  privilege  to  complain  of  the 
Sterility  of  the  Land  he  enjoys.  If  his  Patrimony 
proves  infufficient  for  his  Support,  he  can  only  re¬ 
proach  himfelf  either  for  his  Indolence  in  its  Culti¬ 
vation,  or  his  Unreafonablenefs  in  requiring  thofe 
Productions  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  Soil  he 
poffeffes. 

Chevalier .  You  have  mentioned  feveral  forts  of 
T  rees.  Sir,  that  always  retain  their  Verdure  •,  but 
what  particular  Advantage  may  we  derive  from 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Species? 

Prior.  While  the  Deity  configns  the  generality 
of  Plants  to  a  kindly  Repofe  in  the  Winter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recruit  the  Vigour  they  had  exhaufted  in  the 
preceding  Seafons  *,  he  perpetuates  the  Verdure  of 
the  Juniper,  the  Holly,  the  Ever-green  Oak,  and 
a  Variety  of  other  Species.  And  though  this  Pro¬ 
ceeding  makes  it  evident,  that  his  Operations 
are  not  fubjeCted  to  any  Laws  or  Necefiity  -,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  they  are  always  adapted  to  the 
Welfare  of  Man  j  and  that  he  never  exerts  them 
with  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Caprice.  Were  it  not 
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for  this  unchanging  Verdure,  what  Expedients  could 
occur  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Hare,  the  Hart, 
the  Roe-buck,  and  a  number  of  other  Animals  that 
contribute  to  the  Nourifhment  of  Man,  without 
creating  him  any  preparatory  Cares  for  their  Sub- 
fiftence,  , 

This  Truth  will  be  render’d  ftill  more  apparent, 
if  we  take  a  view  of  thofe  rofinous  Trees  that  fill 
the  Northern  Regions,  and  whofe  Subfiance  is  irm 
pregnated  with  an  Oil  that  fecures  them  from  the 
Penetrations  of  Rains  and  Fro  (is.  The  great  Cre¬ 
ator  has  form’d  thefe  immortal  Forefis,to  cherifh  the 
Inhabitants  of  thofe  rigorous  Climes  with  a  reviving 
Warmth. 

The  fame  Almighty  Being  difplays  another  In¬ 
fiance  of  his  Goodnefs  and  Independency,  in  cau- 
fing  the  Forefis  to  adminifier  Support  to  a  Multi¬ 
tude  of  Animals,  who  are  not  permitted  to  claim 
their  Sufienance  from  Man.  He  has  prepared  a 
fafe  Retreat  for  thefe  Creatures,  in  the  deep  Receffes 
of  Woods  ;  and  he  there  fupplies  them  with  a. 
Sufficiency  of  all  they  need.  He  alone  arrays  them 
with  their  proper  Habits  ;  his  unaffifted  Providence 
nourifhes  the  Lions  and  Tigers,  and  Leopards,  the 
Harts,  the  Roe-bucks,  and  Does,  the  wild  Boars, 
the  Wolves,  and  a  lurprifing  Variety  of  Birds.  He 
lodges  them  in  fuch  Manfions  as  are  commodious, 
ana  multiplies  each  Species,  in  their  feveral  Proge¬ 
nies.  To  fome  he  has  imparted  Strength,  others 
he  has  endued  with  Subliity  ;  he  diftinguifhes  fome 
Tribes  by  their  Agility,  and  renders  others  dreadful 
by  their  native  Rage  j  that  Man  may  be  alarm’d 
from  the  Indolence  into  which  he  would  be  lulled 
by  too  much  Security. 

The  Deity  caufes  all  thefe  Animals  to  exhibit  to 
Mankind,  the  Appearance,  either  of  an  advanta¬ 
geous  Prey,  a  formidable  Foe,  or  fome  acquirable 
Conqueft.  He  flrengthens  him  by  the  Exercifes  of 
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the  Chace,  and  qualifies  him  for  oppofing  a  more 
dangerous  Enemy,  in  any  neceflary  Conjuncture. 
He  habituates  him,  by  an  innocent  Probation,  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf,  in  the  molt  effectual  manner,  againft  a 
Jawlefs- Invader  of  his  Property.  All  the  Animals, 
therefore,  as  well  thofe  that  nourifh  us,  as  thofe  that 
are  injurious  to  us,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
real  Prefents  from  the  Creator. 

Our  Dominion  over  thefe  Creatures,  is  render’d 
mod  confpicuous  in  the  Chace.  In  vain  do  they 
ipring  aloft  in  the  Air,  or  fhroud  themfelves  in  the 
intricate  Recedes  of  their  Wildernefs.  When  they 
even  plunge  into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  they 
are  [till  incapable  of  eluding  our  Purfuit.  We  can 
draw  them  from  their  Retreats,  either  by  Dexte¬ 
rity,  or  Force.  The  Bark  of  the  Holly,  and  the 
fmall  Berries  of  the  Mifletoe,  that  twines  about  the 
Oak,  and  fome  aged  Apple-Trees,  furnifh  us  with 
a  Glew  that  fetters  the  Wings  of  little  Birds  *,  and 
we  can  furprife  the  larged  of  thefe  Animals  by  a 
Variety  of  Snares,  and  other  artful  Inventions.  We 
can  eafily  allure  to  our  Nets,  Mallards,  and  wild 
Geefe,  Curlews,  Teals,  and  Lapwings,  Plovers, 
Ortolans,  and  all  other  Birds  of  Padage.  We  can 
caufe  a  Ferret  to  clidodgc  the  Rabbit  from  her  fub- 
terranean  Retreat  ;  and  the  Badgers  and  Foxes  have 
no  Afylum  that  can  fecure  them  againd  the  Affauks 
of  the  Terrier.  We  have  Birds  and  Dogs  of  all 
fizes,  to  whom  we  can  communicate  our  Intentions, 
in  a  Language  they  underdand  ;  and  according  to 
our  manner  of  intimating  our  Orders,  cither  by  the 
Horn,  or  the  Voice,  they  launch  after  their  Game, 
they  unravel  the  Track,  they  wind  about,  they  re¬ 
turn  when  we  call  them  off  ;  they  red  i  Fy  their  De¬ 
faults,  and  adid  us  with  theKeennefs  of  their  Sight, 
the  Accuracy  of  their  Scent,  and  the  Agility  of  their 
Motions,  to  diftinguifh  and  fecure  the  Game  we  are 
fo  dedrous  of  obtaining. 
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Infteadof  the  Bow  and  Arrow,  we  have,  at  laft, 
furnilhed  ourfelves  with  Arms  that  are  more  ex¬ 
peditious  in  their  Execution,  and  whofe  Effedts  are 
inevitable.  We  may  aver,  with  fome  appearance  of 
Truth,  that  we  now  difcharge  a  Volley  of  Thun¬ 
der,  fmce  we  launch  through  the  Air,  a  flaming 
Shaft  that  transfixes  Animals  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
frequently  lays  them  dead  at  our  feet,  before  they 
could  once  be  alarmed  at  the  Sound,  and  the  Flafh 
which  accompanied  the  Shot. 

Chevalier .  I  judge,  by  the  Delight  I  experience 
in  Hunting,  that  thofe  who  are  debarred  from  that 
Recreation,  are  treated  with  Injuftice.  For  what 
reafon.  Sir,  are  the  Pleafures  of  the  Chace,  ufu- 
ally  accorded  to  none  but  the  Nobility  ? 

Prior .  Man  is  incapable  of  living  alone,  and 
Society,  which  is  fo  neceflary  to  his  Welfare,  would 
be  entirely  difconcerted,  if  all  the  Individuals  who 
compofe  it  were  armed.  I  may  add  too,  that  hun¬ 
ting  is  an  improper  Recreation  for  the  lower  Clafs 
of  People,  becaufe  it  would  infallibly  divert  their 
Attention  from  Trade,  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Earth.  It  likewife  comports  as  little  with  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  Ecclefiaftics.  Their  Time  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  People,  who  have  exempted  them 
from  the  painful  Sollicitudes  of  Life,  by  the  Li¬ 
berality  of  their  Alms  ;  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
Exercife  of  Prayer,  their  Application  to  Study, 
and  their  Performance  of  the  minifterial  Fun&ions 
with  which  they  are  charged..  The  Chafe  has, there¬ 
fore,  been  wifely  referved  for  thofe  who  are  to  go¬ 
vern  and  defend  the  Community.  Perfons  of  this 
Rank,  may  acquire,  even  in  their  Hours  of  Lei- 
fure,  and  amidfl:  the  noble  Plealures  they  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  enjoy,  the  amiable  Qualities  of  Forti¬ 
tude  and  Patience,  by  which  they  ought  to  be  dif* 
tinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  Mankind.  The  Chafe 
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habituates  them  to  A&ivity  and  Attention  %  it  in- 
fpires  them  with  Prudence*  and  a  formidable  In¬ 
trepidity  of  Mind,  which  renders  them  incapable 
of  fhrinking  from  any  Danger  or  Fatigue. 
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Acorns ,  Dire&ions  for  jTmting  them, />.  3$  7.  What 
Quantity  of  them  will  be  diffident  for  planting 
an  Acre  of  Land,  ibid. 

Agriculture ,  one  of  the  Mailer-Springs  that  impart  Motion 
to  Society,  p.  220. 

Alder-Tree ,  delights  in  humid  Soils,  p.  362.  The  Udeful- 
nefs  of  its  Wood,  ibid. 

Alehja ,  a  Species  of  Trufles,  p.  206. 

Alleys ,  their  Dilpofition  in  Gardens,  p.  76.  How  thole 
that  are  lead  neceflary  may  be  ornamented,  p.  no. 
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forming  the  beautitul  Bed  of  thefe  Flowers,  p.  51.  The 
Method  by  which  a  Succeffion  cf  them  may  be  fecured, 
p.  72.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Anemone,  ibid. 

Animals ,  in  what  manner  noxious  ones  may  be  chafed  from 
a  Kitchen-Garden,  f.  106.  An  agreeable  D’efcription  of 
the  minute  Animals  that  infeft  Orange-Trees,  p.  168.  — • 
The  Advantages  Man  derives  from  favage  Animals,  p. 

Appendages  to  a  Parterre,  viz.  Flowering  Shrubs  and  an¬ 
nual  Plants,  p.  72.  Alleys,  p.  7 6.  Bowers  and  verdant 
Halls,  p.  79.  Pallifades,  p.  80^  Ever-Greens,  p.  81. 
Appendages  to  an  Olitory  or  Kitchen-Garden,  viz.  a 
Fruit-Garden,  p.  123.  An  Orchard,  p.  124.  A  Nur~ 
fery,  p-  125. 

Apples ,  what  Species  of  them  make  the  bed  Cyder,  p.  315, 

316-  .  T 

Apple-Trees ,  the  manner  of  grafting  them,  />•  14G  In  what 

Soils  they  fucceed,  ibid. 

Approach ,  Grafting  by,  how  performed,  p.  143. 

Apricocks,  how  grafted,  146. 

Arable  Lands ,  coil  more  Labour  than  the  fined  Parterre, 
p.  222.  Are  ranged  into  three  Divition",  p.  229. 
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Art,  its  meritorious  Effects  in  a  Garden,/).  83,^0  Where¬ 
in  the  great  Secret  of  it  confifts,  p. ■  85.-  Arts,  their  O- 
rigin,  f.  348. 

Artichokes,  the  proper  manner  of  cultivating  them,  p.  214. 
In  what  manner  they  may  be  preferved  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  p.  215. 

AjJ:,  the  ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,  p.  339?  359-  Its 
proper  Soil,  p.  359. 

Afparagus,  Directions  for  its  Cultivation,  />.  212. 

Auricula ,  the  Defcription  of  it,  p.  47,  <érc.  Its  proper 
Soil,  p.  50.  The  manner  of  raifing  it,  ibid . 

B. 

BAcchanalian  Feafts,  their  Antiquity,  and  the  Motives  to 
their  Inftitution,  p.  273,  &c. 

Balm ,  its  ufeful  Qualities,  p.  337.  Balm-  Trees  transferred 
from  Juda  to  Cairo ,  ibid.  Suppofed  to  be  found  in  the 
Mijjijjippi  Plantations,  ibid. 

Bark  (of  Trees)  its  great  Ufefulnefs,  333,  &c.  Peruvian 
Bark,  a  falutary  Remedy  in  Fevers,  p.  334.  Cloth,  Lace, 
and  Linnen  made  out  of  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  in  Jamaica , 

P-  335-  . 

Barley ,  its  Ufefulnefs,  p.  247,  246. 

Beech-Tree,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  its  Wood,  p.  340,  360. — Di¬ 
rections  for  planting  the  Mad:,  357.  The  Soils  in  which 
it  profpèrs,  p.  360.  Affords  a  palatable  Oil,  ibid. 

Beer,  the  manner  Of  brewing  it  in  France,  312. 
Beet-Radifbes,  the  Method  of  multiplying  and  preferving 
them,  204. 

White-Beet,  the  Seafon  for  fowing,  and  the  Method  of 
preferving  it,  207.  Why  intermixed  with  a  Growth  of 
Artichokes,  p.  2 06. 

Birch-Tree,  the  ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,  p.  339.  Adap- 
to  all  Situations,  p.  362. 

Blanquette,  a  fine  Pear,  186. 

Bon-Chrétien,  (Summer)  a  perfumed  Pear,  p.  186. — The 
Winter  Bon-Chrétien,  p.  197. 

Borders,  their  Difpofition  in  a  Kitchen-Garden,  p.  109. 
Bowers,  capable  of  various  Embellifhments,  p.  79. 

Box-Tree,  the  Beauty  of  its  Wood,  p.  343.  Thrives  in  the 
colded:  Situations,  p.  363.  The  Ufefulnefs  ofitsWood,/L 
Branches,  of  falfe  Wood,  defcribed,  />.  173,  154, 177, 176. 
Branches,  the  Effects  produced  on  them  by  pruning,  p.  173. 
Wood-Branches,  defcribed,  p.  174.  In  what  manner,  the 

Branches 
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Branches  of  different  Natures  are  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
p.  1 56,  157. 

Br  a  fil,  the  Beauty  of  its  Wood,  p.  343. 

Broccoli ,  its  Propagation  and  Ufe,  207. 

Burgundy •>  an  hiftorical  Account  of  Burgundy ,  and  other 
Wines,  308,  <&rc. 

— A  Comparifon  between  Burgundy  and  Champaign  Wines, 
p.  309. 

—The  deep  Colour  of  Burgundy ,  no  Indication  of  its 
Wholefomenefs,  />.  310. 

Brugnon ,  the  Difference  between  a  Brugnon,  a  Peach,  and 
a  Pavy,  />.  188. 

Bud ,  the  Difference  between  this  and  an  Eye,  p.  154, 

C. 

CAbbages,  the  Seafon  for  fowing,  and  the  Methods  of 
transplanting  and  preferving  them,  p.  20 6,  207. 

Cacao,  an  Account  of  its  Growth,  331.  A  different  Nut 
from  the  Cocoa,  p.  332. 

Carnations ,  the  Qualities  of  thofe  that  are  fine,  />.  64.  The 
Methods  of  railing  and  multiplying  them,  p.  64,  65,  66. 
The  furefl  Method  or  Securing  a  Bloom  of  Carnations 
for  the  greateff  part  of  the  Year,  p.  66.  Their  proper 
Soil,  and  the  manner  of  improving  their  Growth,  p.  67. 
Carrots ,  the  Method  of  fowing  and  cultivating  them ,p.  20  3 . 
CaJJjoo ,  a  particular  Account  of  it,  p.  333. 

Casks ,  the  Method  of  making  them,  p.  340. 

CaJJolette ,  a  rich  Pear,  p.  186. 

Cauliflowers, the  manner  of  fowingand  preferving  them,/). 207- 
Celery ,  the  Method  of  acquiring  it  in  all  Scafons,  p.  207. 
Champaign  Wine,  recommended  for  its  good  Qualities, 
p.  284.  The  Inhabitants  of  Champaign,  commended  for 
their  induftrious  Improvement  of  their  Wines,  p.  307. 
Hiftorical  Accounts  of  Champaign,  and  oQer  Wines, 
p.  ;o3,  <&c.  A  Comparifon  between  Champaign  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  Wines,  p.  309. 

Chances ,  a  Species  of  Tulips  3  and  the  Reafon  for  that  Ap¬ 
pellation,  p.  54. 

Cherries ,  how  grafted,  p.  14 6.  In  what  manner  an  early 
Growth  of  Cherries  may  be  acccmpliihed,  p.  184. 
Cherry-Trees ,  brought  from  Pout  us  to  Rome,  by  Lucullus , 
p.  200. 

Chefnut-Tree,  the  ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,  p.  330,  360, 
^61, — formerly  very  common  in  France,  p.  360.  An 
Account  of  the  Soils  in  which  it  profpers,  p.  3 do,  761. 

B  b  2  Thé 
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The  Plantation  of  Chefnut-Trees  recommended,  p.  362. 
Chimnies ,  very  detrimental  in  a  Green-houfe,  p.  130. 
Chocolate ,  the  Method  of  making  it,  p.  331. 

Cifierns ,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  large  ones  in  Gardens,  p.  122» 
Claudia ,  (Queen)  an  excellent  Plumb,  p.  187. 

C4zy,  (white)  an  Englijh  Manure,  of  great  Ufe,  p.  2 37. 
Cleft-Grafting ,  in  what  manner  performed,^.  137. 
Cocoa-Trees ,  their  exceeding  Ufefulnefs,  />.  332. 
Codlin-Trees ,  how  employed,  p.  14.6. 

Coffee ,  an  Account  of  its  Growth  and  Qualities,  />.  328,0^. 

In  what  manner  the  Plant  is  cultivated,  p.  329. 

Colours ,  what  Particular  Tulips  have  that  Denomination, 


Compoft ,  in  what  manner  improper  for  Trees,  when  they 
are  tranfplanted,  />.  120.  Render’d  one  of  the  Materials 
of  Our  Food,  in  confequence  of  the  divine  Wifdom, 


Conquefts ,  a  Species  of  Tulips,  p.  54. 

Conservator  of  the  Forefts,  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  his 
Authority  in  France ,  p.  352, 

C<?r£,  its  Ufefulnefs,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it, 


Cor?/,  not  deftitute  of  Variety,  but  multiplied  into  feveral 
Species,  />.  226.  A  particular  Account  of  the  orderly 
Culture  and  Progrefs  of  Corn,  230,  Directions 

for  chufing  fuch  as  is  propereft  for  lowing,  p.  241.  Apt 
to  degenerate,  by  being  always  planted  in  the  fame  Earth, 
p.  242.  Directions  for  fteeping  it  in  a  proper  Lixivium 
before  it  be  fown,  ibid.  The  wonderful  Prolificnefs  of 
Corn,  p .  243.  The  Seafons  for  lowing  the  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies  of  it,  p.  244.  Its  fpeedy  Vegetation,  p.  253.  An 
artificial  Method  of  cauling  it  to  fhoot,  ibid.  A  curious 
Account  of  its  Growth,  p.  254,  <&c.  The  Structure  of 
the  Stems  of  Corn,  confider’d  and  accounted  for,  p.  258» 
The  Structure  of  the  Spike,  defcribed,  p.  259.  Corn 
capable  of  being  preferved  for  feveral  Centuries,  p.  261» 
An  Account  of  the  proper  Methods  for  its  Preservation, 
p.  261,  &c. 

Cornel-Tree ,  its  proper  Soil,  p.  3 Co. 

Crab-Trees ,  employed  in  the  Production  of  Pear-Trees, 
p.  146. 

Crane's  Bill ,  when  moft  fragrant, p.  27. 

Crefinus  ( Vurius )  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  his  Induflry  in 
the  Culture  of  his  Land,  p.  239. 

Crojs-Grafting ,  how  performed,  />.  139, 

Cvijfe  Madam ,  a  fine  Peu?  p>  18C 

Culture y 
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Culture ,  its  Efficacy  on  Soils,  p.  228. 

Cyder,  thought  robe  a  modern  Liquor,/).  315.  The  Me¬ 
thod  of  making  it  in  Erance ,  p.  315,  &c. 

Cyprefs-Tree ,  thrives  in  the  coldeft  Situations,  p.  363. 

D. 

Dlfpofition  of  Alleys  in  Gardens,  p.  7 6. 

The  Diftribution  of  the  Ground-Plot  of  a  Kitch¬ 
en-Garden,  p  108. 

Dogs,  their  Docility  in  the  Chafe,  p.  3 65. 
Dormant-Grafting,  how  performed,  p.  143. 

Dwarf-Trees ,  the  manner  of  planting  them,  p.  116.  The 
Advantages  which  attend  them,  p.  151.  The  Manner  of 
forming  a  Dwarf-Tree,  p.  152. 

E. 

EArth,  the  Manner  of  preparing  it  for  a  Growth  of 
Flowers,/).  40,  érc.  Its  feveral  Temperaments,  p.  100. 
The  proper  Manner  of  difpofing  it  about  fuch  Trees  as 
are  tranfplanted,  p.  121.  Daily  diverfifies  its  Liberalities 
in  the  Summer-Scafon,  p.  218.  Its  furprifing  Fecundity, 
p.  225.  Every  Temperament  of  it  may  be  render’d  fa- 
tisfadtory  to  the  refpedtive  Inhabitants,  p.  227.  The  I- 
deaufually  form’d  of  its  Fecundity  very  confufed,/>.  323. 
The  Earth  incapable  of  forming  and  nourifhing  Plants, 
p.  323.  The  proper  Fundtions  of  the  Earth,  ibid.  The 
Earth  fuftains  no  Diffipation  of  its  Subilance,  p.  324. 
Ebony,  the  Beauty  of  its  Wood,  p.  343. 

Elms,  their  Qualities,  p .  77,  78.  Directions  for  planting 
their  Seed,  357.  Their  Ufefulnefs,  and  proper  Soil, 
p.  360.  When  fir  ft  propagated  in  France,  p.  362. 

Endive,  the  Method  of  acquiring  it  in  all  Seafous,/».  207. 
Efcutcheon  Grafting,  how  performed,  p.  140.  The  Realon 
of  that  Appellation,  p.  141. 

Efpaliers ,  their  belt  Situation,  p.  107.  The  Materials  of 
which  they  are  formed,  p-  107.  To  what  particular 
Fruits  they  are  appropriated,  p.  123.  Counter-Efpaliers 
difcontinued,  and  for  what  Rqafons,  p.  151.  The  Ad¬ 
vantages  which  attend  the  railing  of  Fruits  on  Efpaliers, 
ibid.  The  Manner  of  forming  an  Efpalier,  p.  152. 
Ever-Greens,  in  what  manner  they  may  be  employed  in 
Gardens,  p.Si.  An  Account  of  their  Lhefulaefs  in  cold 
Regions,  p.  364. 

B  b  3  Eyes, 
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'Ey  es  (in  Fruit-Trees)  the  Difference  between  thefe  and 
Buds,  p.  154. 

F. 

F  Eft iv aïs  of  Wine,  in  what  manner  celebrated  in  anti- 
ent  Times,  p.  273. 

Figs,  grow  upon  the  ftrongeft  Branches,  and  without  being 
preceded  by  any  Flowers,  p.  173.  Capable  of  being  rai¬ 
led  to  Maturity  in  the  Month  of  May,p>  182. 

Fig-Trees,  their  peculiar  Merit,  p.  170.  A  Plantation  of 
them  ealy  to  be  acquired,  p.  171.  The  manner  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  from  Slips  and  Layers,  &c.  p.  171.  The 
manner  of  removing  them  into  Boxes,  p .  172.  The 
Head  of  a  Fig-Tree,  incapable  of  being  formed  into  a 
regular  Shape,  p.  173.  The  Singularity  of  the  Fig-Tree, 
p.  174.  The  proper  manner  of  pruning  it,  p.  174.  The 
Care  required  in  watering  it,  p.  175. 

Fir-Tree ,  thrives  in  the  coldelf  Situations,  />.  363. 

Flowers,  with  what  Intention  form'd,  p.  17.  Their  Qua¬ 
lities,  ibid .  The  Relation  between  Flowers  and  their 
Seeds,  p.  15,  16.  The  original  Defign  of  Flowers,  p . 
1 6.  The  Pleafures  they  are  commiflioned  to  afford 
Mankind,  p.  17,  &c.  The  Succeffion  of  Flowers,  p. 
20.  Their  Variety  and  Colours,  p.  22.  Their  beau¬ 
tiful  Forms,  £,23.  The  Uniformity  of  their  Parts,  p . 
24.  Their  Fragrancy,  p.  2 6.  Their  Ufefulnefs,  p.  27, 
The  Inflrudtion  they  impart,  p.  28.  The  Advantages 
arifing  from  their  Culture,  p.  31.  How  their  Agree- 
ablenels  may  be  improved,  ibid.  Why  their  Beds  are 
ranged  higher  than  the  Walks,  p.  3 6.  A  Theatre  of 
Flowers  deferibed,  p.  36,  37.  A  Pyramid  of  Flow¬ 
ers  deferibed,  p.  37.  Vafes  of  Flowers,  p.  38.  The 
manner  in  which  Flowers  impart  their  Qualities  to 
each  ether,  p.  38,  &c.  The  proper  Management  of 
their  Seeds,  and  the  Seafons  for  lowing  them,  p.  43. 
The  Soil  they  require,  ibid.  The  manner  in  which 
Flowers  ought  to  be  tended,  p.  44.  Their  agreeable 
Effects  on  the  Mind,  p.  47.  Double  Flowers  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  Seeds,  and  for  what  Reafon,  p.  62. 

Flower  de  Luces ,  an  historical  Conjecture  concerning  them* 
p.  70. 

Flowering  Shrubs,  their  Beauty  j  with  an  Account  of  thofe 
Species  of  them  that  are  proper  for  the  Decoration  of 
Gardens,  p.  73. 


Flower - 
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Flower-Gar  den,  the  Reafon  why  the  fird  Appearance  of  it 
(trikes  the  Beholder  with  a  fudden  Pleafure, />.  14. 

Flue,  its  Ufefulnefs  in  a  Green-houfe,  p.  131,  in  the  Note. 

Flute-Grafting ,  how  performed,  p.  139. 

Foreftsj  an  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Foreds  of  France ,  p. 
350,  &c. 

Fruit-Trees ,  the  proper  Seafons  for  planting  them,/».  120. 
The  Species  molt  proper  for  an  Orchard,  p.  124. — 
Three  Clades  of  Fruit-Trees,  viz.  Standards,  Dwarfs, 
and  Efpaliers,  p.  151.  The  manner  of  training  Fruit- 
Trees  to  an  Efpalier,  p.  152.  What  Trees  impart  the 
fined  Flavours  to  Fruits,  154.  The  bed  Expedient  for 
producing  Fruit  on  a  Tree  that  was  unfertii  before,  p. 
158,  159. 

Fruit -Garden ,  one  of  the  Appendages  to  a  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den,  p.  123.  Ps  Difpofition,  ibid. 

Fruits ,  on  what  Branches  they  are  generally  produced,  p’ 
1 15.  What  particular  Species  of  them  require  the  Efpa¬ 
lier,  p .  J23.  The  manner  of  (ecu ring  Fruits  in  proper 
Quantitiesand  Succédions,  p.  123.  The  manner  of  their 
Maturation  in  rhe  Store- Room,  p.  127.  The  Advan¬ 
tages  which  attend  the  raifing  them  on  Efpaliers  and 
Dwarfs,  p.  15 1.  Fruits  are  not  lo  peculiarly  adap¬ 
ted  to  certain  Climates,  as  to  be  incapable  of  fucceeding 
in  any  other  Regions,  p.  179.  The  proper  Methods  for 
fecuring  Supplies  of  Fruit  through  the  whole  Year,/».  183. 
A  particular  Account  of  the  feveral  Seafons  of  Fruits, 
p.  185,  <érc.  The  manner  of  preferring,  candying  and 
drying  Fruits,  p.  195,  19 6.  Fruits,  as  much  adapted  to 
the  Climates  as  they  are  to  the  Seafons,  p.219. 

Fruiter 9’,  its  proper  Difpofition,  p.  127,  128. 

Fullers  Thidie,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  its  lhaggy  Heads,  p.  270. 


G. 


s,  an  agreeable  Idea  of  their  Employments, 


Gardens ,  how  difpofed  to  mod  advantage,  p.  3 6.  Falfe 
Ornaments  cenfured,  p.  81,  82.  Rules  tor  forming 
them  in  a  delightful  manner,  />.  82,  &c. 

Garden-Walls ,  the  manner  of  concealing  them,  p.  81.  vide 


Walls. 


Garden-Tents ,  their  Ufe,  p.  76. 

Geneva ,  Directions  for  making  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
p.  317.  By  whom  invented,  ibid. 

Grafting ,  recommended  for  its  Ufefulnefs,  p-  137- 


B  b  4 
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— Cleft-Grafting,  in  what  manner  performed,  ibid, 

• — Crofs-Grafting,  p.  138. 

-Crown-Grafting,/».  139. 

- — Whip-Grafting,  p.  139. 

—Flute -Grafting,  ibid. 

■ —  ^fcutcheon-Grafting,  or  Inoculation,  p.  140. 

— Shoot-Grafting,  />.  142. 

- — The  Dormant  Graft,  p.  143. 

— •  Grafting,  by  Approach,  p .  143.  Seems  to  demonftratç 
that  there  are  not  any  Valves  in  the  Sap- Veflfels,  p. 
144.  The  Advantage  arifing  from  r,  ibid. 
“-Root-Grafting,  p.  144. 

—The  Manner  of  grafting  a  Tree  on  its  own  Stock, 
ibid . 

— The  Manner  of  grafting  Pears,  ibid. 

—The  Manner  of  grafting  Apples,  Cherries,  Apricocks, 
and  Peaches,  p.  14 6. 

— The  furpriling  Effects  of  Grafting,  p.  147 . 

Grapes, ,  the  manner  of  procuring  an  early  Growth  of  them 
in  a  Green-houfe,  p.  134.  An  Account  of  feveral  fine 
Species,  p.  192.  Proper  Methods  for  preferving  Grapes 
uninjured  for  a  long  time,  p.  192,  193.  The  Manner 
of  preparing  them  for  the  Vintage,  p.  294,  &e.  White 
Grapes  difufed  in  the  Wines  of  Champaign,  p.  298.- — 
The  Method  of  making  the  black  Grapes,  which  afford 
a  red  Wine  in  Burgundy,  produces  a  Wine  as  white  as 
Water  in  Champaign,  p.  298. 

— The  Manner  of  preffing  Grapes,/».  299. 

Gravel ,  a  good  Manure  for  fome  Soils,  p.  237. 

Green-houfe,  its  Ufefulnefs  and  Structure,  p.  130,  &c.  A 
Green-houfe,  in  Miniature,  />.  133. 

Ground ,  of  Flowers,  deferibed,  p.  59. 

Gum,  flows  from  theBaikof  moft  Trees,  p.  337.  An  AC“ 
count  of  feveral  Species  of  ufeful  Gums,  />.  337,  &c. 


H. 


Kjf  dfel-Tree,  the  ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,  p.  3395 
1  362.  Succeeds  in  a  light  and  fandy  Soil,  p.  362. 
Hepaticas,  what  Embellilliments  they  are  capable  of  af¬ 
fording,  p.  68. 

Herbs,  the  manner  of  preferving  them  in  the  Winter-Sea- 
fon,  p.  129.  Great  Improvements  in  their  Cultivation, 
p-  200.  Culinary  Herbs,  feveral  Species  of  them,  p> 

205. 


Herod 
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Herd's,  why  every  thing  is  more  profperous  under  their 
Hands,  />.  92. 

Hills, afford  favourable  Situations  for  Vines,/».  266.— O.her 
Inftancesof  their  Ufefulnefs,  ibid. 

Hops ,  the  Manner  of  their  Propagation  and  Grpwth,  p.  249» 

Hunting,  the  Pleafures  of  it  referved  to  Perfons  of  Rank, 
for  good  Reafons,  p.  3 66 .  An  improper  Amufement 
for  Ecclefiafticks,  ibid.  The  Advantages  refulting  from 
it,  p.^66,  367. 

Husbandmen ,  their  Labours  very  fatiguing,  p.  223,  but  am¬ 
ply  repaid  by  the  Fecundity  of  the  Earth,  p.  225. 

Husbandry ,  a  Subjedt  unattempted  by  the  French  Poets,  p.  90. 
The  Toil  of  it,  a  wife  Appointment,  p.  223,  224.  In- 
fiances  of  good  Oeconomy  in  Husbandry,/».  237.  Two 
remarkable  Inftances  of  good  Husbandry,/».  238. 

I 

JET-  d'Eau  s,  their  CJfefulnels  in  a  Garden,  />.  177, 

Imparking,  the  Method  of  imparking  Sheep,  and  its  be¬ 
neficial  EfFedts,  p  232. 

Inarching ,  vide  Grafting  by  Approach,  />.  143. 

Indigo,  the  Juice  or  Sediment  of  a  Plant,  />.  270. 
Inoculation  of  Trees,  how  performed, />.  140. 

Ipecacuanha ,  a  falucary  Root,  in  Dyfienteries, /».  338. 
Julians,  their  Merit,  and  the  Manner  of  multiplying  them, 
p.  6 8. 


K. 

Kitchen-Garden ,  a  real  Republick,  p.  92.  Compared 
with  a  Parterre,  p  93.  Its  Beauties  and  Ufefulnefs, 
p,  94.  Compared  with  Vinyards  and  arable  Lands,  p. 
95.  The  proper  Idea  of  a  Kitchen-Garden,  />.  97.  The 
manner  of  preparing  its  Soil,  p.  102.  The  belt  Situa¬ 
tion  for  a  Kitchen-Garden,  p.  104,  105.  In  what  man¬ 
ner  it  may  be  defended  from  the  Infults  of  Winds,  />.  107. 
By  what  means  every  Wall  in  a  Kitchen-Garden  may  be 
render’d  acceflibie  to  the  Sun,/».  106.  The  Didributiou 
of  the  Garden-Plot,  p.  108.  The  proper  Difiance  between 
the  V/ alls  and  the  Alleys,  and  its  Üfe,  p.  1 09.  The  proper 
Garniture  for  the  Borders,  p.  no.  The  Difpofition  of 
the  Beds,  ibid.  The  Appendages  to  a  Kitchen-Garden, 
p.  122,  d>c.  The  proper  Management  of  a  Kitchen- 
Garden,  p.  202.  The  ClaTcs  to  which  Kitchen-Garden 
Plants  may  be  reduced,  ibid. 
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L. 

LAgetto ,  a  Tree  in  Jamaica ,  from  whofe  Bark,  Cloth* 
Lace,  and  Liryaen  are  made,  p,  335. 

Lapwings,  ufeful  in  Gardens,  p.  136. 

Larch-Tree ,  thrives  in  the  coldeft  Situations,  p.  363. 
Leaves ,  their  ufeful  Functions,  />.  117,  155.  The  Prefer» 
vation  of  them  neceflary  to  the  Perfedion  of  Fruits, 
p.  187.  Other  Inflances  of  their  Ufefulnefs,  p.  325, 
326. 

Lees ,  very  injurious  to  Wines,  302,  303. 

Legumes ,  the  Plants  comprehended  by  that  Term,  p.  202 . 
Lentils ,  in  great  Efteem  at  Paris ,  />.  246. 

Lettuce ,  the  Method  of  acquiring  it  in  all  Seafons,  p.  207- 
The  feveral  Species  of  ir,  />.  207,  208. 

Lewis  XIV.  devoted  his  vacant  Hours  to  Gardens,  p.  91. 
A  great  Benefador  to  Men  of  Tafte  in  Gardening, p,  199, 
200. 

Libations  of  Wine  on  the  Tombs  of  the  Dead,  prohibited 
by  Numa ,  and  for  what  Reafon,  p.  276. 

Lilacs ,  how  intermixed  in  Gardens,  73. 

Lillies ,  their  Beauty,  /C69.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Refem-* 
blance  between  them  and  Flower  de  Luces ,  />.  70. 
Lime-Kiln ,  its  Ufefulnefs  near  Farms,  237. 

Lime,  or  Linden-Tree,  its  Ufefulnefs  in  Gardens,  p. 

79.  The  Soils  in  which  they  profper,  p.  362.  The  Ufe¬ 
fulnefs  of  their  Bark,  ibid. 

Lime-Trees ,  ( Indian )  their  Qualities,  p*  77. 

Lixivium ,  Diredions  for  making  a  proper  Lixivium  to 
deep  Corn  in  before  it  be  fown,y>.  242. 

Lyjippus,  an  Account  of  a  fine  Statue,  form’d  by  him,  and 
injured  by  Nero,  p.  340. 


M. 

M  Adder,  cultivated  in  light  Soils,  and  ufeful  to  Dyers, 
p.  2<j'o. 

Man,  the  Objedto  which  all  Nature  has  an  ultimate  Re¬ 
lation,  p.  14.  The  Difference  between  his  Works  and 
thole  of  the  Deity,  p.  24,  25.  Naturally  inclined  to 
Gardening  and  Husbandry,  p.  90.  Has  no  Privilege  to 
complain  of  the  Sterility  of  the  Land  he  poffelfes,  p.  563. 
His  Dominion  over  the  Creatures  moil  conlpicuous  in 
the  Chafe,  p.  365. 

Manures, 
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Manure s,  an  Account  of  the  different  Kinds  of  them,  p. 
io i,  113,231,  232,  érc.  Manure,  altogether  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  Tillage,  231.  Of  what  Subftance  compofed, 
ibid.  232.  An  Account  of  thofe  Manures,  which,  in 
fome  meafure,  change  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  or  render 
it  prolific  for  twenty  Years  at  leaft,  p.  23 6. 

Maple ,  its  Qualities,/?.  80.  The  Beauty  of  its  Wood,  p.  34.3, 

Marc,  of  Grapes,  its  Ufefulnefs,  p.  300. 

Marl,  an  excellent  Manure,  p.  236.  Known  to  the  Greeks , 
Romans ,  and  Gauls ,  ibid. 

Mayz ,  or  Turkey  Corn,  originally  the  Food  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  p.  327.  Now  cultivated  in  feveral  Parts  of  Afia 
and  France,  ibid.  A  Defcription  of  its  different  Species 
and  Ufefulnefs,  p,  247.  Its  prodigious  Fecundity,  ibid. 

Melons ,  one  of  the  moft  perfect  Productions  of  a  Kitchen- 
Garden,  p.  21 6.  The  manner  of  raifing  them,  ibid. 
Directions  for  tranfplanting  them,  p.  217.  An  injudi¬ 
cious  Pradice  of  fome  Gardeners  cenfured,  ibid.  In 
what  manner  they  ought  to  be  watered,  p.  218. 

Mildews,  their  Origin  and  pernicious  EffeCts  3  with  a  Me¬ 
thod  for  their  Prevention,  p.  259,  260. 

Mirabelle,  (a  fine  Plumb)  p.  1 86. 

Mohammedans,  their  manner  of  reprefenting  the  Flight  of 
Hagar ,  in  their  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca ,  p.  274. 

Mountains,  afford  favourable  Situations  for  Vines,  p.  2 66. 
Other  Inftances  of  their  Ufefulnefs,  ibid. 

Musk-Pear ,  fucceeds  beft  on  an  old  Tree,  p.  185. 

Musk-Robin ,  an  excellent  Pear,  p.  18 6. 

N. 

NAture,  never  errs  in  her  Procefs,  p.  217.  Needs  no 
Reformation  of  her  Works  from  Man,  ibid.  The 
great  Author  of  Nature  always  liberal  to  his  Creatures, 
p.  219.  His  Oeconomy  the  Source  of  innumerable 
Advantages,  ibid.  He  awakens  Man  to  Induff ry,  p.  221. 
Never  intended  to  indulge  him  in  Eafe,  p.  223. 

Necejfity,  the  propereff  Motive  to  excite  Mankind  to  In- 
duftry,  p.  225. 

Nero,  imprudently  injures  a  fine  Statue,  form’d  by  Lyjlppus , 
P'  344" 

Nicotiana,  a  Name  given  to  Tobacco,  and  for  what  Rea- 
fon,  p.  251. 

Nhmrod,  his  beneficial  Exploits,/?.  277.  Solemn  Feffivals 
celebrated  at  his  Tomb,/?.  275.  The  Ceremonies,  by 

which 
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which  the  Remembrance  of  his  Services  were  perpe¬ 
tuated,  /.  275,  276. 

Noah,  an  Apology  for  his  Intoxication,  £.272 
Numa ,  prohibits  the  Libations  of  Wine  on  the  Tombs  of 
the  Dead,  and  for  what  reafon,  /  27 6. 

Nurferies,  for  Gardens,  their  Functions,  /.  125,  Their 
proper  Soil,  ibid. 

Nutmeg ,  a  particular  Account  of  its  Growth,  p.  327, 

Qo 

OAk-Tree ,  the  Ufefulnefs  of  its  Wood,/.  340.  Its  pro¬ 
per  Soil,  p.  359. 

an  important  Article  in  Commerce,  /,  245. 

Olitory ,  (aw/e  Kitchen-Garden.) 

Olives ,  the  Manner  of  extracting  their  Oil,  and  correcting 
their  bitter  Flavour,  /.  177.  Their  Ufefulnefs,  ibid, 
Olive-Trees ,  in  what  Countries  moil  fuccefsful,  /.  176. 
Eafily  cultivated,  /.  177.  More  fuccefsful  in  France  than 
in  Italy,  p.  178.  The  Beauty  of  the  Wood,/.  343. 
Opium ,  how  acquired,  /.  248. 

Orach ,  a  transient  Plant,  /.  207.  Its  Ufe, 

Orange-Trees ,  their  Duration,/.  163.  A  magnificent  O- 
range-Tree  at  Ver failles,  p.  163.  The  Merit  of  an  Orange- 
Tree,/.  163,  164.  A  Growth  of  them  eafily  attainable, 
/.  164.  The  proper  Soil  for  Orange-Trees,  ibid.  The 
Proportion  and  Structure  of  the  Boxes  in  which  they 
are  planted,  /.  1 65.  The  proper  Manner  of  placing  them 
in  Boxes,  /.  1 66  The  Form  of  an  Orange-Tree,  and 

the  peculiar  Manner  of  pruning  it,/.  167.  The  Injuries 
to  which  it  is  obnoxious,  with  the  belt  Methods  for 
preventing  them,  p.  168,  &c. 

Orchard ,  one  of  the  Appendages  to  a  Kitchen-Garden,  /. 
124.  Its  Ufefulnefs,  ibid. 

Ornaments ,  in  Gardens;  falfe  ones  cenfured,/.  8i,  çjv. 
Ofier ,  the  Ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,/.  339. 

P. 

P  Alii  fades,  their  Materials  and  Difpofition,  /.  80, 

The  EfFeCf,  created  by  a  Pallifade  of  Pomegranate- 
Trees,  /  81. 

Fanfy,  the  Defcription  of  it,  /•  23. 

Taradife-Stocks ,  how  employed,  /.  146. 

Tare  ira  Brava,  a  falutary  R,oot  in  Fits  of  the  Stone,  /.  338. 
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ParfJey,  its  Species  and  Cultivation,  p  20 6. 

Parfnips ,  the  Methods  of  cultivating  them,/».  203. 

Parterres ,  their  different  Difpofitions,/».  32,  33,  Eng - 

lift)  Parterres,  preferable  to  all  others,  p.  33.  Mixt  Par¬ 
terres,  p.  35.  Parterres  in  Cut-Work,  ibid.  The  Ap¬ 
pendages  they  require,  p.  72.  Their  Origin,  p.  75,  7 6. 
In  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  fet  off,  p .  7 6.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  Kitchen-Garden,  p.  93. 

Pavy,  wherein  it  differs  from  a  Peach  and  a  Brugnon,/».  188. 

Peaches ,  how  grafted,  p .  146,  An  Account  of  feveral  fine 
Species,  188,  189,  190.  The  Difference  between  a 
Peach,  a  Brugnon,  and  a  Pavy ,/».  188. 

an  Account  of  feveral  fine  Species,/».  185, 186, 190, 
1 91,  193,  194,  195.  In  what  manner  Winter  Pears 
may  be  coloured  by  Art,/»  19 1. 

Pear-Trees ,  what  particular  Species  of  them  are  mofl  pro¬ 
per  for  an  Orchard,  p.  124. — The  Manner  of  grafting 
them,  />.  145.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  their  Wood,  p.  343. 

Peafe,  a  Method  for  railing  them  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Year,  p.211. 

Pine- Apple,  two  fine  ones  raifed  in  France ,  p.  178. 

Pine-Tree ,  thrives  in  the coldeff  Situations,  p.  363. 

Plane-Tree ,  its  Qualities  and  Eftimation  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans, p.  77,  78.  1rs  proper  Soil,  /»-  360. 

Plovers ,  their  ufeful  Services  in  Gardens,  /».  13d. 

Ploughs ,  different  Kinds  of  them,  p.  228. 

Plumbs,  an  Enumeration  of  feveral  fine  Species,  p.  187. 

Pomegranate -Trees,  their  Appearance  when  train’d  to  a  Pair 
lifade,  />.  8 1 . 

Pompions,  their  Ufefulnefs,  /».  21 6. 

Poplar-Tree,  delights  in  Humidity,  />.  362. 

Poppies ,  how  multiplied,  /».  6 9. 

Potatoes,  the  manner  of  their  Production,  p.  204. 

Potters  Clay,  capable  of  being  render’d  a  very  ufeful  Ma¬ 
nure,  p.  23 6. 

Pruning,  its  Commendation  and  Ufefulnefs,  />.  177.  Qb- 
fervadons on  the  manner  of  performing  it, /».  150.  The 
Effects  produced  by  it  on  the  Branches,  />.  153.  The 
Dexterity  of  Pruning,  comprehended  in  three"  Particu¬ 
lars,  viz.  Propriety,  Oeconomy,  and  Precaution,  p.  157. 
Long  and  fhort  Pruning  defcribed,/>.  178.  The  Sealon 
for  Pruning,  160.  A  prejudiced  Opinion,  with  refpecSt 
to  Pruning,  />.  161.  The  peculiar  Manner  of  pruning 
Orange-Trees,  p,  167,  The  proper  manner  of  pruniq? 
Fig-Trees,  p .  174, 

Punch- 
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Punch,  an  unwholefome  Liquor,  p.  318. 
Pyramid  of  Flowers,  defcribed,  p.  37- 


OTJinquina,  or  the  Peruvian  Bark,  feldom  fails  to  cure 
intermitting  Fevers,  p.  334. 


R. 

RAdiJljes,  the  Seafon  for  fowing,  and  the  Method  of 
cultivating  them,  p.  204. 

— Beet-Radifbes ,  the  Manner  of  multiplying  and  prefer- 
ving  them,  p.  204. 

Ranunculus,  a  Defcription  of  it,  p.  60.  Its  Hiftory,  p.  6 3. 
Its  proper  Soil,  ibid. 

Repojitories  for  the  Productions  of  a  Kitchen-Garden,  their 
various  Kinds,  p.  126,  129. 

Rhubarb,  a  falutary  Root  for  the  Stomach,  p.  338. 

Rice,  a  fubfbantial  Food,  p .  226.  Delights  in  a  moift  and 
fat  Land,  ibid.  Acquires  its  greateft  Perfection  in  Afia, 
but  is  likewife  cultivated  with  Succefs  in  Piedmont  and 
Spain ,  ibid.  Thrives  in  Shade,  247.  Brew’d  into  a 
Drink  by  the  Chine fe,  ibid. 

Romans,  their  Partiality  to  the  Plane-Tree,  p.  78. 

Roots ,  on  the  Tops  of  Garden-Walls,  their  Ufe,  p.  107. 
Rojes,  their  various  Species,  and  the  manner  of  railing 
them,  p.  74,  75. 

Rofe-Trees,  their  Agreeablenefs  in  a  Garden,  p.  74. 

Roots y  Directions  for  their  proper  Management  in  Tranf- 
plantations,  p.  118,  &c.  Winter  Roots,  how  prefer- 
ved,  p.  129. 

— Root-Grafting,  how  performed,  p .  144. 

■ — Roots,  (efculent)  their  various  Gaffes,  203. 

• — The  Progrefs  of  Roots  in  the  Earth,  p.  338. 

—Their  extraordinary  Ufefulnefs,  ibid. 

Roots ,  (of  Tulips)  in  what  manner  changed,  p.  57. 

Rouffelet  Pear,  its  Commendation,  p.  185,  188. 

Rye,  profpers  in  a  moderate  Soil,  and  is  fometimes  con¬ 
tented  with  the  lighteft, />.  22 6,  245.  The  Ufe  of  it  com¬ 
municated  to  feveral  Provinces  in  America ,  ibid.  The 
manner  of  fowing  it,  A  252. 

S. 

SAffron ,  its  Growth  and  Flowers  defcribed,  p.  249.' 
Sallets,  a  particular  Account  of  them,  207,  &c.  Their 
Furniture,  p.  209. 


Salfify, 
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Salfify ,  its  Species  defcribed,  p.  203. 

Salts-)  rheir  Ufefuinefs  in  Vegetation,  p.  189, 

Salviati ,  a  rich  Pear,  p.  18ft. 

Sand ,  a  good  Manure  for  fome  Soils,  p.  237. 

its  EffeCts  in  Flowers,  p.  2 6.  A  miftaken  Notion  oi 
its  manner  of  Circulation,  entertained  by  fome  learned 
Men,^>.  143.  Conjectures  about  its  Flow,  p.  154,  érc. 
Its  alternate  Circulation,  p.  155.  Never  flows  into  the 
Fruit,  till  it  has  been  circulated  through  the  Foliage, 
p.  187. 

Saracen  Corn ,  its  Ufefuinefs,  p.  246. 

Seafons ,  their  Inequality  the  Refult  of  a  wife  Defign,^.  220» 

Seeds ,  of  Flowers,  how  difpofed,  p.  15,  16.  Their  proper 
Management,  and  the  Seafons  for  fowing  them,  p.  42, 
All  lixiviated  Seeds  are  improved  in  their  Fertility,  p.  243. 
Oily  Seeds,  and  their  Ufefuinefs,  p.  248.  The  Manner 
of  lowing  the  different  Species  of  Seeds,  p.  252.  Every 
Seed  is  a  Plant  in  Miniature,  p.  323.  The  Ufefuinefs 
of  Seeds,  p.  327. 

Senvie ,  a  (mail  Grain,  vwhich  affords  the  proper  Muffard, 
p.  249. 

Service-Tree ,  its  Ufefuinefs  and  proper  Soil,  p.  359. 

Sheeps  the  Method  of  imparking  them,  232.  Their  Wool 
brought  to  Perfection,  by  being  alternately  expofed  to 
Dews  and  Sun-fhine,  p.  233. 

Shells ,  a  good  Manure, p.  237. 

Shelving  Beds ,  their Ufe  in  a  Kitchen-Garden,  />.  hi. 

Sheot-Grafting ,  how  performed,  />.  142. 

Shrubs ,  the  Species  of  them  ufually  intermixed  with  flower¬ 
ing  Trees  in  Gardens,  p.  75. 

Skirrets ,  the  manner  of  lowing  them,  />.  204. 

Snails ,  an  Ingredient  in  the  Ragouts  of  Languedoc, p.  292. 

<&?//,  the  Marks  of  a  good  one,  />.  101.  The  Methods  for 
improving  thofe  that  are  bad,  ibid.  What  particular 
Soils  are  incapable  of  Cultivation,  p.  103.  The  Variety 
of  Soils  relative  to  that  of  the  Seed,  p.  225.  Their  Dl- 
verflty  the  EffeCt  of  a  wife  Defgn,  p.  22 6.  The  proper 
Soils  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Buck-Wheat,  and 
Millet,  ibid.  The  Variety  of  Soils  facilitates  the  Progress 
of  all  forts  of  Grain,  p.  227.  Every  Soil  capable  of  fome 
Fertility,  ibid.  In  what  manner  good  Soils  are  formed, 
ibid.  The  Cultivation  required  by  ftrong  and  lean  Soils, 
p.  228.  In  what  manner  a  Soil  may  be  meliorated  by 
burning  of  Turf,  p.  233.  A  Propofal  for  the  Melioration 
of  waft e  Soils,  p.  355. 
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Sorrel ,  the  manner  of  its  Propagation,  /».  207, 

Spinage ,  the  Seafons  for  fowing  if,  p.  206. 

Standard?)  when  proper  for  pruning,  p.  15 1. 
Stock-Gillifiowers ,  their  amiable  Qualities,  p.  6 9. 

Storks,  implacable  Enemies  to  Animals  that  are  injurious  to 
Gardens,  p .  136, 

Stove,  its  Ufefulnefsin  a  Green-houfe,  p.  132. 

Strawberries ,  Methods  for  compleating  their  Maturity  in 
April  and  May ,  />.  183,  184. 

Strawberry  Plants,  the  Duration  of  their  Fertility,/».  185. 
Stripes,  of  Tulips,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered,  p«  54.  Their  Difpofition,  p.  58,  59. 

Sun-Beams,  in  what  manner  they  may  be  {Lengthened  iti 
a  Garden,  p.  iod,  hi. 

T. 

TBnts,  the  Ufe  of  moveable  ones  in  Gardens,  p.  56. 

Theatre,  of  Flowers  defcribed,  p.  3 6,  37. 

Thyrfis,  why  ufed  in  the  Bacchanalian  Feafts,  p.  273,  &c. 
Tillage,  abfolutcly  neceffary  for  Wheat  and  Barley,  in  three 
different  Seafons,/».  230. 

Timber,  the  Precautions  taken  in  "France  for  itsPrefervation, 
A  252,  253. 

Tobacco ,  thrives  toPerfe&ion  in  very  bad  Lands,/».  251.  An 
hiftorical  Account  of  it, />.  251.  Its  Qualities,  ibid .  252. 
Trees,  Directions  forchufing  the  proper  Species  for  Kitchen- 
Gardens,  p-  1 1 3.  The  Manner  of  their  Cultivation  in 
the  Nurfery, />.  114.  Why  they  ought  to  be  planted 
nearer  to  each  other  in  a  thin  Soil,  than  in  one  that  is 
rich,  />.  114,  &c.  Directions  for  their  Tranfplantation, 
pt  iif,  1  id.  The  proper  Seafons  for  planting  Fruit- 
Trees,  p.  120.  Trees  may  be  grafted  on  their  own 
Stocks,  />.  145*  In  what  manner  they  derive  their  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Juices,  p.  189.  Beneficial  to  Man  by  their  large 
Dimenfions,  and  the  Cohefion  of  their  Parts,  />.  346. 
Trenches,  Rules  for  adjufting  their  Dimenfions  in  Kitchen- 
Gardens,  />.  1  id. 

Trufles  (Red)  their  manner  of  Vegetation,  p.  204,  207. 
Tulip ,  the  Defcription  of  it,  />.  22,  53,  54.  How  propa¬ 
gated,  p.  54,  55.  Their  Stripes,  p.  54.  The  manner 
in  which  their  Roots  are  changed,  />.  57.  The  beft  Me¬ 
thod  of  multiplying  Tulips,  /».  5  d.  The  Qualities  of  a 
fine  Tulip,  ibid.  The  proper  Effedt  of  their  Colours, 
p.  58,  A  Rule  for  judging  of  Tulips,  />.  do. 


Turf, 
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Turfy  in  what  manner  the  burning  of  it  meliorates  Land  ■ 
p-  233. 

Tumeps y  the  Seafons  for  fowing,  and  the  Method  of  pre- 
ferving  them,  />.  204.. 

Turning,  (Art  of)  by  what  means  improved,  p .  343.  Its 
Ufefulnefs,  p.  343,  344. 

V, 

VA  N,  why  carried  in  the  Bacchanalian  Proceffions, 
p.  276. 

Varnijhy  its  Ufefulnefs,  p.  342,  343. 

Vajes  of  Flowers,  their  Beauty  and  Ufe,  p »  38. 

Verdant  Halls  y  capable  of  various  Embellifhments,  p.  79? 
Ver failles ,  Gardens  of,  by  whofe  Defigns  form’d,  p.  97- 
The  Ver  failles  Fig,  p ,  170.  The  Gardens  of  Verf ailles, 
render’d  the  Academy  of  EuropCy  by  Lewis  XIV. 

Vines,  feldom  fucceisfql  on  a  level  Soil,  p .  267.  Nor  on 
all  forts  of  Hills,  ibid.  Their  Strudure  and  Qualities 
proper  Subjects  of  Admiration,  ibid.  Their  Antiquity, 
p.  272.  Tranfmitted  from  Afia  to  Europey  p.2j6.  Their 
Cultivation  prohibited  by  Domitian,  p.  277.  Al¬ 
lowed  by  Probus,  ibid.  A  particular  Account  of  the 
Frogrefs  of  their  Culture,  ibid.  278.  Various  Methods 
of  forming  the  Vine,  p.  282.  The  particular  Circum- 
dances  that  conftitute  their  Procefs^  with  an  Account 
of  their  proper  Soils,  p.  284,  285.  The  Manner  of 
laying  Vines  in  the  Earth,  and  pruning  them,  p.  28 6,  &c. 
An  Account  of  the  high  and  low  Vines,  p.  288.  The 
Manner  of  grafting  and  manuring  them,  p .  289.  The 
Seafon  for  training  them  to  the  Prop,  p.  290.  The 
Enemies  to  which  Vines  are  obnoxious,  p.  291. 

Violins y  continue  fonorous  for  a  great  number  of  Years, 

P-  34°- 

Virgil,  a  Method  of  Grafting  recommended  by  him,  unne*- 
ceflary,  p.  142. 


Wt 

WALLSy  by  what  means  every  Wall  in  a  Kitchen- 
Garden  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  p.  10 6.  The 
Manner  of  planting  Fruit-Trees  againft  low  and  hwh 
Walls,  p.  1 14,  1 15. 

Walnut-Tree ,  its  proper  Soil,  p.  327,  362.  The  Ufefulnefs 
of  its  Fruit,  p.  327.  The  Beauty  of  its  Wood,  p.  343, 
Directions  for  planting  Walnut-Trees,  p.  762, 
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Water ,  an  advantageous  Diftribution  of  it  in  Gardens, 
p.  1 12.  Well-Water  the  worft  Species  for  Plants,  ibid. 
Ciftern- Water,  recommended,  ibid.  An  excellent  Me¬ 
thod  for  watering  Fig-Trees,  p.  175.  The  proper  Water 
for  making  Beer,  p.  312. 

Weld,  a  red  Dye,  extracted  from  its  Roots,  p.  250. 

Wheats  the  ftrongeft  Nourishment  and  Support  of  Man, 
p.  22 6.  The  Soils  in  which  it  fucceeds,  ibid .  Several 
Species  of  it,  p .  244.  The  Manner  of  fowing  it,/».  252. 

Wild  Fruit-Stocks ,  why  earthed  in  Baskets,  p .  125. 

Willow ,  the  ufeful  Qualities  of  its  Wood,  p.  339. 

Willow-Trees,  feem  to  fpring  partly  from  the  Earth,  and 
partly  from  the  Water,/?.  362. 

Wine-,  its  beneficial  Effedts  enumerated,  /».  268.  Introduces 
Vivacity  and  Joy,  <&c.  ibid \  Reconciles  Enemies,/?.  299. 
proves  the  moft  effectual  Support  to  Man  amidft  his  fa¬ 
tiguing  Employments,  ibid.  An  Inftance  of  its  exhila¬ 
rating  Effects,  p.  269,  270.  Varies  its  Flavour  agree¬ 
ably  to  our  State  of  Health  or  Indifpofition,  p.  270. 
Some  Law-givers  cenfured  for  endeavouring  to  deprive 
Mankind  of  the  Benefits  of  Wine,  ibid.  Oblations  of 
Wine  to  the  Deity,  a  part  of  antient  Worfhip,  />.  273. 
For  what  reafon  the  Libations  of  it  on  the  Tombs  of 
the  Dead  were  prohibited  by  Numa,  p.  270.  The  Gauls 
allur’d  by  it  into  Italy,  p.  277.  The  various  Species  of 
it  comprehended  in  two  Gaffes,  viz.  the  fweet,  and 
the  dry  Wines,/».  279. 

—The  feveral  Gaffes  of  fweet  Wines,/».  279. 

“—The  three  principal  Parts,  infeparable  from  all  Wines, 
p.  280.  A  particular  Account  of  the  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  Wine,  p.  280,  <&c. 

—Dry Wines,  their  predominant  Parts,/».  281. 

—On  what  account  Wine  may  be  faid  to  have  all  its  good 
Qualities,  p.  282. 

—The  Method  of  making  Wine  in  Champaign  recom¬ 
mended,/».  283. 

—The  general  Method  of  making  Wine,/».  294,  <&c. 

—Why  the  Wines  made  by  Country  People,  are  inferior 
to  thofe  that  are  drank  at  the  Table  of  Gentlemen,  tho* 
produced  from  the  fame  Vines,  p.  297. 

—The  manner  of  tinging  Wine  with  its  Colour, />.  297, 

— Dire&ions  for  difpofing  Wine  in  proper  VefiTel s,/>.  302. 

—The  Method  of  drawing  ofF Wines  from  their  Lees,/».  303. 

—The  Method  of  glewing  Wines,  and  the  ufual  Seafon  for 
that  Operation,  />.  304,  305. 


—The 
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~-The  F rothinefs  of  Wines,  inconfiftent  with  their  Good- 
nefs,  p.  305- 

— The  proper  Method  of  bottling  Wine,  p.  305. 

— Good  Wine  confider’d  in  the  fame  Light  with  true 
Wit,  p .  310. 

Wo  ad,  produced  from  the  Leaves  of  a  Plant,  p.  250.  The 
Baffs  of  moft  Tindtures,  ibid. 

Wood  )  Rotten  Wood  has  more  Subftance  and  prolific  Salt 
than  any  ocher  Manure,  p.  232.  The  great  Advantages 
that  refult  from  its  Pliancy  and  Solidity,  p,  338,  &c. 
From  itsDivifibility,/>.  341,  &c.  Why  more  eafily  cleaved 
length  wife  than  tranfverfiy,  p.  341.  Capable  of  being 
fhaped  into  a  Variety  of  ornamental  Figures,  p.  348. 
The  mod  enormous  Mafies  of  Wood  obfequious  to  the 
Intentions  of  Man,  in  a  Variety  of  Inftances,  p.  347. 
Wood,  one  of  the  principal  Supports  of  human  Life, 
p.  349. 

Woods ,  whole  Continents  covered  by  them  after  the 
Deluge, p.  275  The  Pleafures  they  afford,  320.  Com¬ 
pared  with  artificial  Gardens,  p .  321.  The  Plantation 
of  Woods  not  configned  to  Man,  ibid.  Their  extraor¬ 
dinary  Duration,  p.  322.  Not  chargeable  with  Steri¬ 
lity,  p-  325-  Their  Ufefulnefi,  ibid.  The  prudent  Me¬ 
thods  taken  by  the  French  Government  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  their  Woods,  />.  352.  Their  Plantation  recom¬ 
mended  as  one  of  the  belt  Expedients  for  the  Meliora¬ 
tion  of  bad  Soils,  p.  355.  Directions  for  planting  a  Wood 
in  a  proper  manner,  p.  35  6,  &c. 

Y. 

YOung  Plants,  their  proper  Difpofition  in  a  Nurfery, 
p.  126. 
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BOOKS  printed' for  J.  and J.  Pemberton. 

A  Collection  of Tracts,  Moral  and  Theological  ;  placed 
in  the  Order  wherein  they  were  fird  Publifhed,  viz. 
1.  A  Letter  to  a  Dçid.'  II.  The  Foundation  of  Moral  Good- 
nefs.  III.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  Moral 
Goodnefs.  IV;  Divine  Rcdtitude.  V.  A  Second  Letter 
to  a  De  id.  VL  The  Law  of  Truth.  With  fome  addi¬ 
tional  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  concerning  Rectitude.  By 
John  Balguy  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Nortb-Alerton  in  the  Coufity 
of  York,  and  Prebendary  of  Sarym. 

N.  B.  Any  of  the  aforefaid  Tradts  may  be  had  feparate. 

*  *i . 

A  Treatife  of  Confumptions  and  other  Diftempers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bread  and  Lungs,  under  the  following  Heads, 
viz.  Sedt.  I.  i.  Of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  a  Con¬ 
fumption.  2.  Of  theCaufes  of  a  Consumption.  3.  Of  the 
Progrefs  of  a  Confumption.  4.  Of  the  feveral  Sorts  and 
Species  of  Confumptions.  5.  On  Confumptions  Heredi¬ 
tary  or  Accidental.  '  6.  Original  and  Secondary  Confump¬ 
tions.  7.  Of  an  Atrophy.  Seed.  IL  1.  The  Method  of 
Cure.  2.  The  Method  of  Cure,  when  Blood-fpitting 
threatens  a  Confumption.  3.  Of  the  different  Fevers  that 
attend  the  different  Stages  of  this  Difeafe.  4.  Of  Affes 
Milk.  5.  Of  the  Change  of  Air.  6.  Of  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
Exercife  in  a  confumptive  Habit.  7.  Of  Exercife.  8.  Of 
Rules  about  Meats  and  Drinks.  9  Of  Iffues,  whether 
ufeful  in  a  confumptive  Habit.  Sedt.  III.  Of  the  other 
Difeafes  that  belong  to  the  Lungs  and  Ched  of  the  Body. 
Of  Catarrhs.  Of  an  Adhroa.  The  Method  of  Cure  in 
.-an  Adhma,ef  c  By  Sir  Richard Blackmore^  Knt.  M.  D.  and 
Fellow  of  the  B.oyal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Londqn.  The 
third  Edition  corredted.  Pr.  3  s.  6  d- 

II.  A  Treatife  of  the Spleen  and  Vapours  :  Or,  Hypochon¬ 
driacal  and  Hyderical  Affedtions.  With  three  Difcourfes 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Cholick ,  Melancholy  and 
Yalfies.  The  third  Edition,  corrected.  Pr.  5  s. 

HI.  Difcourfes  on  the  Gout ,  J\heu?natifin  and  King's- 
Evil.  Sect.  I.  Of  the  Nature  and  didinguifhing  Properties 
of  the  Gout.  Sect.  II.  Of  the  immediate  Caufes  of  the 
Gout.  Of  the  remote  Caufes  of  the  Gout.  Sedt.  III.  Of 
the  different  Sorts  or  Denominations  of  this  Difeafe.  SedL 
IV.  Of  the  Method  of  Cure.  Of  the  Means  to  relieve 
the  Patient  during  a  Fit  of  the  Gout.  The  Method  how 
to  moderate  the  Gout,  that  the  Fits,  may  be  lefs  frequent, 
more  fufferable,  and  of  fhorter  Duration,  érc.  The  fe^_ 
çqnd  Edition,  corrected.  Pr.  3  s.  6d> 
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